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I 
THE SEA TERMINAL 


E tank steamer William R. Sims came up 

through an uneasy cross grey sea to the low 

jetties reaching out from the mouth of the 
Panuco River into the Gulf of Mexico. The Sims, in- 
sufficiently ballasted with water, comparatively high in 
air, rolled uncomfortably; she gave the impression of 
drifting sideways on the leeward jetty. The pilot had 
come on board only a little while before, clambering up 
the ladder swaying precariously away from the painted 
iron side of the tanker; but his presence did nothing to 
reassure Govett Bradier, standing on the upper bridge. 
Mexicans, he considered, had no abilities, natural or ac- 
quired, on ships, even in the Gulf that bore their name. 
The pilot’s manner was very official, his attention darkly 
grave; but that, where Bradier was concerned, was no 
more than an objective copying of observed acts for im- 
perfectly apprehended reasons. 

However, it was, Bradier further reflected, almost al- 
ways unpleasant—the entrance to Tampico: governments 
in Mexico, since Tampico had become important, had 
changed too rapidly to allow the solid and slow accom- 
plishment of harbour improvement. Governments in 
Mexico! Govett Bradier smiled faintly. The sharp 
rolling of the tank ship had stopped abruptly: it was 
completely smooth in the Panuco . . . as though it were 
a viscid river of oil. The William R. Sims, anyone 
would be forced to admit, was being brought safely, with 
a Mexican pilot, to the end of her voyage. 
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Govett Bradier told himself that he was glad; the 
events, no, the event, that waited for him here would not 
have allowed him another peaceful day’s delay; and yet 
even that realization was—how could he describe it? 
Yes, it was slightly dulled by a deep, it seemed an incur- 
able, weariness. The malaria. Yet now he didn’t want 
to go on with that. His determination, his journey to 
Mexico, were signs, unanswerable proof, that he had over- 
come the malignant fever in him. At last he had es- 
caped; he was free, normal. He would, then, think no’ 
more about it. Except to remember and get, at Tampico, 
before he went on to the sea terminal, a fresh supply of 
quinine. But it was necessary for anyone on the Mex- 
ican coast, in the tierra caliente, to have quinine. It was 
a common precaution. 

La Barra had been dropped, on the right was the Aguila 
refinery and, beyond on the left, their tank farm; farther 
still was the elaborate Huasteca terminal: the Alianza 
Petroleum Corporation held its Panuco property, its 
wharves and pipelines, its topping-plant and tanks, the 
machine-shops and carpenter-shops, draughting-rooms 
and schools, American and Mexican colonies, immediately 
below; the Sims, in a very few minutes, would be at her 
wharf; and it occurred to Bradier that he had better have 
one final glance at his packed and assembled baggage: a 
habit of forgetfulness had lately settled on him. The 
reason for that was, of course, the fact that for more than 
a year and a half he had had nothing to do; it was natu- 
ral that his thoughts should have grown vague in the 
Alianza offices in New York, where they knew only a 
little about oil and nothing in the world about Mexico. 
There had been, really, nothing for him to do there; his 
presence had been but an excuse, complimentary; a period 
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through which he had been carried while he was recovering 
from the malaria. It hadn’t, though, he added, in his 
cabin, been an act of charity—even in New York they 
understood what he had been worth, what he was still 
worth, he insisted, to the Alianza interests. 

The cabin had a port-hole aft, looking along the flying 
bridge and expansion trunk to the engineers’ quarters; 
and there was a port-hole over the built-in bunk; under 
the bunk there were some drawers, already filled when 
he had come on board; and a door led into a bathroom 
which communicated with the captain’s cabin. Bradier, 
the truth was, hadn’t been uncomfortable—except for the 
tanker’s motion in a sea-way and the table-cloth toward 
the end—but he had been restless, irritable, at the slow- 
ness of the passage. The captain’s mess, aside from the 
linen, had become specially tiresome. The captain, who 
was a Norwegian, at one time had commanded yachts; 
but the pretensions of the owners, he said, had grown so 
burdensome that he escaped from such ornamental sailing 
to utilitarian tankers. Then, as though to emphasize the 
difference, his present comparative freedom, he spat out 
upon the gangway floor. 

The officers, Bradier discovered, were men who seldom 
saw the women they were married to or the children borne 
to them. The first mate had spent a night with his wife 
eight months back; another hadn’t been with his family, 
in Brooklyn, for more than two hours in the past year. 
This interested Bradier, and he had asked the first mate 
if he considered that such separation kept the elements 
of a successful marriage. With most women no, hé had 
replied; but the captain and himself were married to the 
daughters of seagoing men. They knew what to expect. 
The expression on the face of the wireless operator, si- 
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lently engaged with a thick slice of bread and butter and 
jam, had exactly expressed Govett Bradier’s opinion of 
this explanation. All the wireless operators Bradier re- 
membered had a manner notable for its lack of nice con- 
fidence in what they heard, either out of the air or from 
actual moving lips. 

Yes, Bradier had wholly doubted the mate’s statement, 
the conviction that the daughters of men who went to sea 
were other, more philosophical, than the girls bred from 
the land. A little of this he had, perhaps improperly, ex- 
posed, in the general remark that wives were coming to 
demand more and more from their husbands. But, say- 
ing this, he had left the William R. Sims, entering the 
Gulf of Mexico in a silver company of flying fish, far be- 
hind—in imagination he had spun on to the Alianza sea 
terminal at Chorreras. 

He had proceeded, verbally, no further with that sub- 
ject; and the minds of the officers had heavily dropped 
back on immediate unspeculative things. It might have 
been, he now thought, that the effect of his presence made 
them more than commonly uncommunicative; but not so 
much his actuality as their consciousness of his reputation. 
It was hot in the cabin—the stir and wind of the Gulf 
were lost in a close soundless calm—but he chose to sit 
by his baggage rather than go back on the bridge: sud- 
denly he didn’t want to see all the successive minute 
stages of landing. He would leave the ship abruptly for 
the shore. Certainly it was his reputation more than his 
presence that had a little constrained the captain’s mess 
on the William R. Sims. Govett Bradier knew the world 
of Mexican oil; he was fully aware of what its opinion 
of him, in the present and future, must be—a strong fig- 
ure broken by labour and responsibility and malaria fever. 
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The deduction was, of course, wrong. The pioneer ac- 
tivities of the Alianza Corporation, through which he had 
been of peculiar value, were over; a time of consolida- 
tion had followed, a period in which it would be difficult 
for him to find a place; but such a place existed. The 
rebellious months in New York had made it impossible for 
him to believe that his usefulness, his practical force, were 
at an end. 

There was that other complication in what remained of 
his career, but that wasn’t public yet: no one on the Sims, 
in Tampico or—with a single exception—at the sea termi- 
nal, knew of it. And that, too, he would overcome. His 
life, as well, had but passed through the pioneer stage; 
now he was beginning to take advantage of all he had won 

. all he had won. He saw himself at once independ- 
ent and allied with the Alianza Petroleum interests, prob- 
ably operating in South America, if the damned fever were 
really out of him. 

That one sceptical qualification remained, against all 
his contrary exerted will, at the back of his mind; he felt 
that it was ridiculous, and compromised with his failure 
to banish it by regarding it as a persistent memory of past 
evil. He had had no return of fever for more than a 
year; and his occasional weariness, his troubled sight 
and slight deafness, were the natural penalties of inordi- 
nate amounts of quinine. And now he was recovering 
from them. Govett Bradier told himself that he was 
stronger than most men; what would have been fatal to 
others he had conquered again and again; and he was still 
only forty-four. He rose and gazed into a small mirror 
screwed into a wall: he didn’t look much older—not 
much—even after malaria. 

His face was dark, obviously, but that was the result of 
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his years under a tropical sun. It might be a shade of 
difference had come into it lately, the trace of a less ad- 
mirable yellow; but not enough to disfigure him. It 
wasn’t noticeable. And then he had always been spare, 
his cheek-bones high and visible, the temples of his arched 
bony forehead depressed. His eyes, hardly darker than 
sea-water confined in clear glass, showed no loss of their 
old concentration: freezing, burning, and drugs in rota- 
tion hadn’t dulled them. His hair—but there was noth- 
ing to be said for that, it was definitely grey. However, 
he kept it cut as closely as possible to his skull, and at 
least its silver wasn’t lifeless. 

On the whole he was satisfied, reassured, by all this. 
It was superficial, but his attitude toward superficialities 
had, lately, shifted: they had their place in a man’s well- 
being. Such a thing, for example, as appearance; the 
lustre of a boot and the fresh whiteness of linen. For- 
merly he had had no time for the mere exterior, he had 
hardly managed to sleep or eat; but that was changed; 
he had leisure and a pleasant safety of resources. He 
hadn’t, serving the Alianza investment in Mexico, omitted 
to serve himself . . . there was no need, even privately, 
to add legitimately. 

The ship had practically ceased moving, and he could 
hear voices—Spanish—from the wharf. They were in, 
and it was time for him to go; a steward in a white coat 
appeared and carried up his bags. At the railing, high 
above the land, he gazed out over the Alianza terminal. 
Bradier saw at once that it was in very good order: lum- 
ber was piled so exactly, the wooden and iron buildings 
were So immaculately painted, that he realized order had 
become an end in itself. The terminal had an appearance 
of monotony, even of safety; the William R. Sims was 
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berthed between two other tankers, one loaded to the 
water-line, evidently prepared to sail, the other more than 
half filled. The crude oil, piped from a distant Mexican 
jungle, was pouring smoothly, without effort, into the 
tanks; two men, common labourers, had charge of the 
filling. It looked easy; undoubtedly it was easy; here, 
now. 

- A sense of familiarity, of authority, enveloped Govett 
Bradier; this, once more, was his sphere, the field of his 
authority; here, none the less actual because it was kept 
from the public knowledge, his power was absolute. In 
the past he could take a peon and put him over a machine- 
shop; at necessity, more than once from mere expediency, 
he had had men, well—killed. He wouldn’t do either of 
those things to-day, he thought; his power had become 
implied rather than executive. But it hadn’t essentially 
diminished. He was like a commander returned to view 
the scenes and peaceful results of his victories, with an 
honourable but no longer serious wound. There were 
quick firm steps behind him, and he turned. It was John 
Paradice, the terminal superintendent. 

“Govett,”? he exclaimed, holding out a broad hand, 
“what luck brought you back?” He added, but not seri- 
ously, “I hope it is luck. We had cables from New York, 
of course, and your messages on the Sims; but they all 

neglected to tell us why we were so fortunate.” Govett 
Bradier thought: He will know quite soon enough. 
“There was nothing to tell you,” he proceeded. ‘While 
I’m here I am absolutely private. You have everything 
like a park.” He made a comprehensive gesture toward 
the terminal. 

“Ves,” Paradice agreed, “it’s pretty good .. . inside 

our wire enclosure.” Turned toward the shore, Bradier 
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smiled. “Tamaulipas isn’t entirely well-behaved yet?” 
The other answered, ‘Not completely; we are flying our 
pay rolls to the field, and when there’s an accident i 
He stopped significantly, and Bradier made no further 
comment. None was needed. ‘“‘Naranjos has gone to 
water,” John Paradice told him; “but our part of the 
Toteco field couldn’t be more promising. Amatlan will 
soon be a thing of the past. But by then Teluco Viejo 
will be in production.” Govett Bradier inquired: 

“How is Zacamixtle?” He was asked if he meant the 
wells or the girls; and, with a flash of old spirit, of largely 
departed youth, he answered, both. “I understand splen- 
did,” Paradice assured him; “though I haven’t been down 
for a long while.”” Bradier remembered that he had al- 
ways been puritanical, a man closely married, of the new, 
the consolidating, era. “Louisa insists on your staying 
with us,” Paradice went on—they had left the ship and 
were walking toward the office of the Mexican Customs— 
“T told her I had every intention of making you.” But 
Bradier explained that that would be impossible. “TI 
must go on up to Tampico, and see Lentz, though I 
haven’t any special purpose in that; and then, if you'll 
send me, I’d like to keep right on to Chorreras.” Para- 
dice was clearly disappointed. ‘We thought you’d have 
dinner with us anyhow. But I know too much about you 
to try persuasion. You can go up to the city whenever 
you want, and, naturally, to the sea terminal. How do 
you want to travel, by San Gerénimo or down the La- 
goon?” Bradier replied, ‘““May I have the Celia?” It 
would only be necessary for him to let the boat master 
know when “Corew and Vida were in Tampico last 
week,” Paradice added. “I thought he looked devilled, 
but Vida was as cool as usual. More like a boy, with 
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her hair that way, than a mother. Though I must say I 
like it . . . on some other man’s wife.” Govett Bradier 
replied that he had nothing to fear where Louisa and her 
hair were concerned; only death would part them. “You 
always were a sinister individual,” Paradice asserted gen- 
erally. ‘I believe you more than half deserved your old 
reputation among the Mexicans for being the worst 
bandit on the coast. It was Vida who first told us you 
were coming. Apparently she knew nothing else either.” 


* 
* Ss 


There was no one at the office of the customs inspector, 
but, in an inner room, Bradier discovered an assistant 
on a bed in his boots, the inevitable pistol digging un- 
comfortably into his side. He rose slowly, sullen with 
sleep: the Aduanero was in the Marine offices, but the 
doctor had gone for the day. Bradier, he said, would 
have to stay on the tank steamer until to-morrow. Gov- 
ett Bradier regarded him impatiently. “This is Mr. 
Bradier,’’ Paradice explained in a laborious Spanish; “he 
is of great importance in the Alianza Company, and he 
must get to Tampico at once.” ‘The assistant left in 
search of his superior; he was, it was evident, displeased 
by the manner in which his pronouncement had been ig- 
nored. The Inspector, however, was more urbane; in 
fact, he announced that he recalled Mr. Bradier perfectly, 
and made unintelligible chalk-marks on the bags left out- 
side. His friend the doctor, he went on, would give him- 
self the happiness of calling upon them in the morning, at 
Mr. Paradice’s house. Paradice replied, ‘“‘I’ll see him be- 
fore then.” 
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“They haven’t changed,” Bradier commented, in a com- 
pany automobile; ‘“‘a Mexican can always be managed if 
appearances are watched.” It was their dignity, Para- 
dice asserted, driving, even when they were being bought: 
“You can buy everything but their dignity.” Govett 
Bradier didn’t answer—he had no extended interest, no 
patience, in Mexican characteristics. They had left the 
muelle de carga, the Federal Zone, and were passing the 
paint and carpenter shops; the laundry, Bradier saw, had 
been enlarged, and there was a new ice plant. At a 
boiler-room and garage they turned back to the river, to 
where a small dense throng of workmen was waiting to 
be taken by launch to Tampico. They were in charge 
of an individual with an incredible moustache, an air of 
utmost ferocity in the smallest things, who ordered them 
forward into the waiting boats; Govett Bradier and Para- 
dice he restrained until the wharf could be cleared. A 
truck had brought his bags, and, with them, Bradier was 
handed down into a special launch. 

Four men, it seemed, were necessary for the navigation 
of that brief distance and diminutive craft; but, with no 
cargadores at the wharf, he was glad to be assisted to 
where he could secure a car. The heat had increased— 
Bradier felt it doubly after the days at sea—and Tampico 
was grey, a city without colour. It had grown far more 
American in the year and odd months since he had last 
seen it; there were almost no Indians on the streets and 
no sarapes; the places for dairy lunches had multiplied, 
and the open cantinas were disappearing. Groups of men 
were gathered talking at the corners, men Bradier’s ex- 
perience instinctively examined, classified—they hadn’t 
improved, he realized. Tampico, since the Ebano days, 
had been a peculiarly dangerous, treacherous city, a 
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place of bitterness and greed and desperation, of secret 
and implacable powers. Nothing was what, at a glance, 
it appeared to be; practically nothing said there could be 
counted on; speech was ulterior and motives covered at 
the cost of murder. It was the field of private warfare, 
of attacks planned in London and Holland and New York 
and executed surreptitiously in Tampico, by writs at law 
and gunmen and bribery. And outside the great organ- 
izations, the English Eagle and the Dutch Crown, Govett 
Bradier’s Corporation, there was the infinite multiplica- 
tion of individual struggle for success, for oil—the lying 
vendors of fabricated leases and worthless ground; old 
drillers from Texas hoping for capital, certain of ultimate 
success; Mexicans with properties black, they said, in 
seepages; men from outlying camps, Tuxpam and Chiapas 
and Toteco, with secrets—for sale—the reports of great 
masked wells, wells capable of flowing a hundred thou- 
sand barrels and pinched to nothing. 

Govett Bradier knew them all, he had engaged or dis- 
carded them in the Alianza offices by day and in corrupt 
rooms at night; in the monte and native quarters where 
the personal risk was at least as great as the urgency of 
the gathered information; he knew them almost instantly, 
by type or recognized individual. Yes, it was no better 
than it had been, rather worse, he thought; more of it. 
The danger was as palpable as the dust always in the 
air . . . and once, but no more, he had been a part of it. 
He was done with sordid and fascinating intrigue; words, 
he realized, that didn’t belong together, but which, in 
Tampico, seemed inevitable. Fascinating and sordid! 
He was lucky to have had such an experience for the years 
of his youth and strength, to have survived it with no 
more than a tropical malaria; to have completely survived 
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it, that was. He was a little older now, and he’d be un- 
comfortable with a revolver dragging at his belt; it would 
be damned disagreeable to shoot a man. There was a 
question if, except in personal extremity, he would do it. 
His scale of values, he discovered, had changed. The 
truth was this—that he was a little outside such struggle; 
for him the importance of its ends was diminished. Oil 
itself, he should have said gold, was a fever from which 
he, Govett Bradier, was mostly cured. The symptoms 
had decreased. His return, the balance of his activity, 
would be in another capacity—that undiscovered place 
he was perfectly to fill. 

Bradier wanted, rather than to seek it, to avoid danger; 
the future must be as long, as uninterrupted, as possible. 
And how different it would be from the past. He was 
standing at the window of his room in the Imperial Hotel, 
looking down over Tampico . . . how happily different! 
On the left was the blue facade of a Chinese restaurant, 
the Ciudad de Pekin. Directly in front of him, over the 
roofs, he could see the open gallery, with Moorish arches, 
of what undoubtedly was a café. It must be directly 
across the street from the Louisian. That had always 
been popular, but he had preferred the Opera, with its 
compartments divided from each other and from the 
dancing-floor, the extraordinary decorations on the wall 
and stage for special occasions. He had gone there night 
after night, with Estrella and Soledad, any number of 
girls, and men from the field, and danced in his boots. 

Those were wild times, with no check on what might 
happen, what did happen; nights when no one wanted to 
be safe or sober. He doubted if it were the same now as 
it had been in his younger days, with Carranza in the 
presidency, when the Federal troops held Tampico and 
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Pelaez ruled in the country. Life then seemed to have no 
future, the nights no following morning. The Palais 
_ Royal, while it had lasted, was always in an uproar, with 
empty beer bottles hurled from any of the three galleried 
storeys into what had been a courtyard below. There 
had been practically continuous fighting, fringes of shots 
on the outskirts of the city, endless rumours of occupa- 
tion, wanton bullets on the streets, vindictive marines 
from United States ships out of their permitted zone. 
During the war in Europe the pressure had increased, 
suspicions were as sharp, and fatal, as knives 

Govett Bradier was startled by a string of explosions 
below on the right; but it was only firecrackers, he real- 
ized, the Chinese exorcizing a devil. The light was fad- 
ing from the sky, a flat dusk was settling on the city, a 
transition over low roofs without charm. In the obvious 
sense there was nothing romantic about Tampico; all that 
he knew a casual traveller would never suspect ... an 
ugly city on water defiled by oil. He had seen countless 
men stare uncomprehendingly at the progress of amazing 
tragedies; others, with letters to the Alianza officials in 
Mexico, he had taken about, to the cafés and the south- 
ern field, where he had shown them just what it was ex- 
pedient for them to see. They invariably asked the same 
questions, received the inevitable answers: was Mexican 
oil already practically exhausted? Were the bandits as 
bad as reported? Did they strip and bind men and leave 
them for the ants? Did the girls in the cafés have knives 
in their garters? What had always intensely amused 
Bradier was the surprising fact that all these vague 
rumours and fears were justified: 

The water-table was rising in the proved oil districts, 
and new fields would have to be developed. The bandits 
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were worse than report made them; and the girls not only 
carried knives but used them very dexterously in unac- 
countable moods of vexation. Most of that, particularly 
where it had to do with the future of oil, he denied; his 
stories about Peldez emphasized a picturesque rather than 
the strictly practical side; and he advised the inexperi- 
enced to confine themselves to the American girls at the 
Café Louisian. All that was so long ago, in the swift 
march of late events, that it seemed to belong to another 
world, another man than himself. 

Good God, when he had first come to Mexico Diaz was 
president! De la Barra had followed, and then the 
unfortunate Madero; ineffectual, Bradier thought; 
Huerta was better. Of all the Mexican presidents he had 
been familiar with, Govett Bradier preferred Victoriano 
Huerta, the Indian. He had watched with a satirical dis- 
approval the gathering strength of Carranza. Then he 
had been bitterly partisan, an enemy to the Washington 
administration; he had heatedly cursed what he termed 
the stubborn blindness of President Wilson, his misplaced 
confidence and wrong assistance; and a great deal that he, 
Govett Bradier, had predicted happened. But, looking 
back on it, he couldn’t understand his passion, his con- 
viction that the course of events could be changed. In 
his own way he had been as blind as Woodrow Wilson— 
his mistake had been to exaggerate the importance of 
men. Why, they were no more than sticks, straws, in 
the great impersonal current of universal cause! They 
had no single power or dignity or permanence, they were 
without authority even in their own desires and ends. 
Men were preposterous. 

He had come to this realization only in the past year, 
when, for the first time during maturity, he had been able, 
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forced, to regard humanity objectively. Bradier had 
never thought highly of it, and now he was merely amused 
by the pretentious spectacle of life, the laughable conceits 
of individuals. What, actually, except to the person in- 
volved, did it matter who lived and who died, presidents 
or peons or the heads of corporations? What did it 
matter if an oil well went to salt water or flowed thou- 
sands of barrels a day for thousands of days? The spirit 
of contention had died in him utterly; it was too ridic- 
ulous—fighting over pipelines and killing over leases. 

It was fortunate, certainly, that there were men who 
believed in the importance of—of oil, men like Paradice, 
childishly pleased at the order of his terminal, and George 
K. Lentz; for without them, Bradier supposed, the pres- 
ent world would stop, and suddenly, above everything 
else, he wanted it to goon. But he had no sympathy for 
their limited vanity. Intelligent selfishness was, of 
course, different, and, where it could be justified, permis- 
sible. There was, probably, no more selfish man alive 
than himself; and he didn’t avoid it, he met it calmly. 
He had always gone in a direct, though sometimes cov- 
ered, line for what he wanted, and he hadn’t often failed 
to get it. Bradier reflected that he had been willing to 
pay for his needs, in money and risk and by a total dis- 
regard of what, in countries safer than Mexico, were 
held as highly regarded morals. Long ago, for example, 
he had learned to interpret correctly the hints given him 
for the good of their corporation by elderly gentlemen in 
the safest and most applauded of situations, benevolent 
old sentimentalists . . . except where their power and 
incomes were concerned; men to whom murder was un- 
thinkabie. He remembered suave voices, nods, gloved 
hands on his shoulder. We count on you to get the oil 
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out, at any price, do you understand? Bradier hadn't 
minded that, he didn’t object to it in retrospect, for it had 
led him, dirousti the hardness of his heart, to the mar- 
vellous present, the miraculous future. 

The hardness of his heart. He lingered over that 
phrase, examining its truth. He challenged it directly, 
but avoided all the implications, even the mental word- 
ing, it required for answer, for he was curiously supersti- 
tious about the happiness before him, waiting, he had the 
best of reasons to know, so impatiently and such a short 
distance away. That didn’t, in spite of his contrary 
knowledge, seem real to him; it was more like a dream 
that speech or even thought might destroy. It couldn’t 
be destroyed, he silently asserted; yet, at the same time, 
he scrupulously refrained from attacking his conviction 
there. Instead, he admitted his hardness. Values that 
greatly concerned other men had been left out of him, 
absent from the simplicity of his mind; it was a question 
of never losing sight of the end, the getting out, at any 
cost, of oil. 

The room had darkened rapidly, and, turning from the 
window, he continued the unpacking of the few things he 
would need in Tampico; he’d see Lentz in the morning 
and, before noon, be on the Celia, a remarkably fast 
launch for Mexico, and reach the sea terminal for dinner. 
Bradier’s thoughts became less orderly, bright scraps of 
memory floated through his mind; the return to Tampico 
had brought back an astonishing lot. What, for a mo- 
ment, engaged him was the realization that there wasn’t 
a man in the whole of Tamaulipas and Vera Cruz whom 
he wanted to see, or who really wished to see him. His 
life had been without friendship, he’d had no time for 
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that either. Friends in his situation would have been a 
nuisance, even a menace. There were men who admired 
him, a few he admired, but usually he had been opposed 
to them, fighting with every weapon of ingenuity and 
brutal force. More than one had been a Mexican. 
There was a grim humour about the Mexican character 
he specially appreciated, a humorous turn to their worst 
acts: 

Bradier remembered a very old man who had repeatedly 
fired a rusted rifle at him through an hour at least 
while his launch was stranded on a mud-bank in the 
Tamesi River. Not a bullet had even struck the boat, 
and at the end, when he was moving away, the Indian had 
begged for more cartridges. No, his course had been too 
arbitrary, too solitary, to gather intimates; a long while 
ago he had learned to depend on no one. All that he had 
required for his relaxation were men to drink with and 
ornamental girls. Until the last month of his late stay 
in Mexico he had had no social life at all: the cocktails 
and dinners of the Colonia del Aguila had seemed trivial 
—when he got drunk he got drunk. 

He had been pointedly critical of what were referred to 
as love-affairs with married women in the American and 
English colonies; the futile indulgence, he had insisted, 
of an impotent discontent; verbal affairs on the veranda 
of the golf club and at teas! Proceedings that didn’t 
justify the dignity of shooting. Women without passion 
-and men without courage. Candy in the corner. And 
the dances in hurriedly cleared reception rooms... 
husbands mopping their brows, their wives with company 
clerks at the punch-bowl, tepid wit. He was, at once, 
amused by the echo of his old vehemence. ‘The pleasures 
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of people were characteristic of their abilities; there was 
no conceivable reason why clerks should not enjoy them- 
selves like clerks, or why women without fire should burn. 


* 


It was time to descend for dinner to the restaurant at- 
tached to the Imperial Hotel, but Bradier wasn’t hungry; 
he was, however, a little tired—he couldn’t expect to be 
reacclimated in a few hours—and he sat on the edge of the 
bed . . . a minute more and he was lying down; he fell 
asleep with, for him, an uncommon quickness. When he 
woke the room was totally dark; he was confused, his 
mouth and throat dry. Stumbling to his feet he felt 
along the wall by the door for the light-switch: it was 
past midnight. The heat hadn’t diminished, rather it 
seemed to have thickened with the dark. A drift of music 
came in at the window, the music of Tampico; it was 
different, he thought, from any other—the themes, the 
strange temper, of a native Mexico, and of Spain and 
Africa. It occurred to him that it bore an air of China, 
even when, as it so often happened, the selections, the 
dances, were American. ‘Tampico did something to them. 

The gallery of the café across from the Louisian was 
filled with a diffused rosy light; Bradier couldn’t remem- 
ber its name or ever having been in it. Sharply awake, 
at last hungry, he decided to go out for some supper; 
he’d wander without plan. The Bristol used to have the 
best food in the city, but that was in the past; the Louis- 
ian would be safest for a broiled parguito and bottle of 
dry Spanish wine. The restaurant was crowded, and he 
was fortunate to find a small table back against a wall, 
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where he gave his order in a temporary semi-gloom—a 
girl illuminated by a small spotlight was singing on the 
dancing-floor. She was listlessly pretty, not, in her very 
short skirt, unbecomingly dressed; but of all the hope- 
less voices Bradier had listened to hers was absolutely 
the worst. Her singing at all was a piece of pure impu- 
dence. Yet her dancing was no better; she moved her 
body with an awkward indifference, smiled sweetly, and 
resumed a place at a table with three young Mexicans. A 
familiar voice behind him said: 

“Etta’s a very nice girl.” It was Adam Deas, a rotary 
driller, a part of Bradier’s former Tampico life. ‘God 
damn it,” he went on, sitting, “it’s something to see you 
here again. You look thin but still able.” He said to a 
waiter, “Two copitas, Martel. What are you after, 
Bradier? I hear the Alianza’s going into the north field, 
but you’d deny that—it would admit too much about your 
damn works at Chorreras.” Govett Bradier replied that 
he was after nothing of general interest. No, he told 
Deas, he wasn’t going to stay in Mexico; he wouldn’t take 
Lentz’s position if it were offered to him; he’d had too 
cursed much office in New York. Adam Deas gazed at 
him briefly, and Bradier knew what was in his mind: men 
didn’t come to Tampico for nothing. 

A discussion of the new process of diamond-drilling 
followed, in which Deas was as positive as he was lo- 
cally profane. “If they’d only use the diamond!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Waiter, two copitas. But, Jesucristo, they 
won’t; it’s never right for it. A standard string or the 
rotary. I guess the geologists have learned by now that 
Casiano 7 didn’t drain 114, if they’ve been watching 
Chinampa. Geologists!” His tone of contempt made 
the qualifying terms that followed unnecessary. “Listen, 
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Bradier, I’ tell you what it will come to—mathematics, 
mathematics and not geology.” Govett Bradier ordered 
the glasses of brandy renewed; but this would be the last, 
excesses were dangerous for him, for anyone in the trop- 
ics. Adam Deas pushed back his chair. ‘We had better 
go over to the Bolivar, before Etta sings again; the Opera, 
where you did your light drinking, is as dead as a sailor’s 
mission.” 

The Bolivar was the café Bradier had seen from the 
Imperial; a steep flight of steps led up to it, broken mid- 
way by a space where an attendant checked hats and 
sticks. The room above was long and narrow; at one 
end there was a railed gallery, hung with Spanish moss, 
and the other was occupied by the limited orchestra. The 
floor was crowded with dancers, the tables correspond- 
ingly empty, and Govett Bradier and Deas waited until 
they could find an unoccupied place. The girls, Bradier 
decided, were not as engaging as they had been in the 
past; their dresses were cheaper; a great deal of the 
charm had departed. He wouldn’t stay here long. 

With that determination he felt a hand laid softly on 
his arm, and he turned—it was Soledad. It surprised 
Bradier, how glad he was to see her again. Her dress, 
at any rate, upheld the best traditions of past extrava- 
gance; but she was definitely older; she was getting fat. 
“Govett!” her voice pronouncing his name kept its fas- 
cinating twist. “Yes, Govett,” he assured her; “and 
nothing like dead yet. But tell me, what are you doing 
here?” She replied, proudly, that she was managing the 
Bolivar. The proprietor—she hesitated for less than a 
second—was her friend. He was Sefior Jimeno, a verit- 
able Spaniard of Bilbao. She indicated a small dark 
man standing unobtrusively by the entrance. A smile 
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passed quickly over her painted lips. “Do you remem- 
ber, Govett, how when you left I was going to kill my- 
self?” He corrected her, “You were about to kill me.” 
It was all the same to her then, she answered. She spoke 
to Adam Deas and led them to a table, ordering, with a 
sudden harshness, a waiter forward. 

“You can’t sit like this,” she added; “when this dance 
is over ” With her arm around a girl’s slim shoul- 
ders she addressed Bradier. ‘This is Teresita; she has 
been here no more than twice; and I’m sure, Govett, you 
will be nice to her. And Teresita, you’ll be polite to Mr. 
Bradier, naturally, for you are a very well-mannered 
and quiet child.” Before taking a chair she bowed 
gravely, first to Bradier, then to Adam Deas. He said, “I 
believe Soledad told the truth, I have never seen this one 
here before. Teresita,” he demanded, “have you any 
English?” No, she replied, no English. She spoke to 
Deas but she was gazing at Bradier. “I have a friend,” 
she went on; “‘her name is Chepa, and if you would like 
she could sit with us.” Deas answered, “I hope so, for 
there’s no pay for me in this.” 

Govett Bradier was, for the moment, intent on the girl 
Soledad had brought up to him, but he kept his interest 
covered; it had seemed to be no more than a fleeting look. 
She was at once strange to him and familiar—how well 
he knew such small dark girls made from Spain and 
Mexico. How completely, in the past, he had liked them. 
This was very largely because of their discretion and un- 
failing politeness; and their curiously reticent but vivid 
emotion. Obscure figures, public girls in cheap cafés, 
they were still not, in any obvious sense, public; and they 
were not, God knew, cheap. He had seen Soledad refuse 
twenty gold centenarios for no more than a dance, a turn 
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around the floor. They weren’t free, they were never 
loud; there was an innate delicacy in their acts and move- 
ments. No one, certainly, could call them angels; their 
sultry and mixed bloods smote them with coarseness after 
the first vitality of youth; but they were probably, 
Bradier considered, of their kind the best girls in the 
world. 

They had the rare, and not always appreciated, ability 
for passionate attachment, and were capable of a fidelity 
unstained by self-interest. That quality, the truth was, 
was more admirable than logical, and as notable for its 
violent rages as for a fine allegiance. Their slender 
minds were charged with superstitions, racked with jeal- 
ousy and premonitions, sufficiently warranted, of impend- 
ing evils. Yet they had a high degree of cunning, a 
circuitous mental process that entirely foresaw and 
grasped the perilous intricacies of their difficult existence. 
They were more than discreet, for they never allowed 
their slightest thought or intent to appear in what was 
observable; their conversations were a series of half- 
allusions to half-allusions, parts of sentences, character- 
istics rather than names, references to other conversations 
vaguer than the moon behind a cloud. 

That he had from the past, from Soledad and Estrella, 
but it would be equally true of, what was her name?— 
Teresita. Her eyebrows, he saw, almost met, her eyes 
were a dense brown and widely opened, calm. Chepa, 
who had joined them when a dance was over, was more 
brilliant but not so handsome; her chin was deficient, her 
whole face, except for its colour, indefinite. She talked, 
too, a chatter of local and meaningless trifles; but 
Teresita was quiet. They were drinking grenadine and 
water, selecting that for its negative virtues, since they 
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were forced to drink continuously from midnight until 
morning. Yet it was, Bradier insisted, too sweet; and he 
ordered chartreuse, amarillo. Teresita acknowledged 
this with a polite murmur, sipped from her glass, and al- 
lowed the waiter, when he next returned, to carry it away 
no more than tasted. She would have the other, she said. 
Govett Bradier regarded her with an amused frown; all 
he remarked was that evidently she had her habits. 

“If you don’t object,” she replied. 

Naturally he didn’t; he had been stupid to suggest any 
change. No, she told him sedately, it was kind of him. 
An older man in white linen paused by the table, and 
Teresita rose. ‘With your permission?” She was ad- 
dressing Bradier. But, of course. Adam Deas rose to 
dance with Chepa, and Soledad stopped for a moment in 
an empty chair; for a moment her hand rested on his. 
“It was better ... then,” she proceeded. “Yet it 
doesn’t do to be romantic. Everything is very well as 
it is. Govett, you would never decidedly care for a girl, 
never.” He looked at her seriously. “‘Why do you say 
that?” She drew up her shoulders. “It isn’t in you. I 
know. You would never, at your heart, get away from 
the other, the oil.” But she wasn’t satisfied with that. 
“It’s your self you can’t forget, the pride in—in your 
power.” 

“Vou might be still thinking about the past,” he sug- 
gested. But she told him that in some things there was 
no past. Besides, she added, that wasn’t very nice of 
him. “Why, Govett, you are annoyed, and at Soledad, 
after so long.” He denied this sharply. “I don’t know 
if I am a little sorry for you or not,” she continued. 
“You miss a great deal, certainly, and then you miss a 
a great deal. I’m ignorant, but I understand love. Yes, 
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Govett, you have never been in love—well, you liked me, 
for a while—and you will never be. I am telling you for 
your good, for with all your experience you don’t under- 
stand a woman. You have been fortunate with them, you 
know what is on the outside, but no more; and if a woman, 
not a girl like I was, loves you, it will mean unhappiness. 
There your power won’t help you. A greater power, do 
you see! Women are deeper than hell.” 

He had never heard her make a longer speech, and to 
such little purpose. Soledad didn’t, for example, realize 
how well he comprehended her. It might have been that 
she had read his thought. “A woman in a different world 
from this,” she particularized; “that is, you will think she 
is different, until the knife is in you.” He nodded pleas- 
antly; there was no use, he had learned long before, in 
contradicting her. Instead he watched the dancing. On 
the floor before the orchestra there was a receptacle, with 
an opening in the shape of a horn; and when the musicians 
thought it advisable they stopped playing until the near-by 
men had thrown enough money into the box to satisfy 
them. They had stopped, Bradier noticed, twice now 
when Deas was close to them: he was dropping gold in the 
horn. Deas was, then, drunk. 

Soledad had left him, and when Chepa and her partner 
returned Bradier asked if he intended to make it possible 
for the musicians to retire after that night. Adam Deas 
laid a stack of gold pieces on the table. “All yellow,” 
he said; “I wouldn’t bother with the white. I just paid 
a man seven hundred pesos I owed, and I have a great 
deal left.” Bradier remembered Deas was like that— 
when he came into Tampico with money he left again for 
the field, almost at once, with nothing. It was useless to 
try to keep some for him. Bradier looked about the room 
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and then got up; he moved across the open floor to a 
table where five men were sitting without girls. “I am 
Govett Bradier, of the Alianza Company,’ he said. They 
rose quickly, familiar with his reputation, pleased. “No, 
I can’t sit; it’s this—get someone who knows Adam Deas 
to borrow a thousand pesos from him... until to- 
morrow.” 

That, they asserted in concert, was the easiest thing 
imaginable; they understood Bradier’s purpose thoroughly 
and thanked him. When he returned Teresita was back 
in her place, and he asked her, not seriously, “Did you 
think I was gone?”’ She studied him with a brief gravity. 
“How could I know?” she asked. ‘Well, I am here still.” 
That, he saw, puzzled her. It was obvious that he was 
there. Troubled, she would be trying to discover any 
one of twenty meanings in his wholly empty speech. 
Finally she accepted it as humour and smiled courteously. 
Through this Deas was not progressing with Chepa; he 
_ kept telling her loudly how much money he had and how 
freely he intended to spend it, if, in her, he struck pay; 
facts that, since she clearly didn’t like him, had no signifi- 
cance for her. She rose, with a murmured phrase, and 
joined some young Mexicans. “They all keep a chulo,” 
Deas declared; “that’s where our oil goes.” 

Bradier glanced keenly at Teresita, but if she had lied 
to him, if she understood English, there was no trace of 
comprehension on her face. Deas added that he wasn’t 
afraid of any stinking Mexican in the monte or on the 
street. A chulo was a chulo. Teresita was now inter- 
ested; she was, Bradier recognized, offended. “That is 
an ugly word,” she remarked disdainfully. She made a 
motion of rising, and he was required to ask her to dance. 
They danced beautifully, these girls, he told himself; 
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but he was obliged to admit that she was easily superior 
to Soledad, to any of his memories. “You should be a 
professional, on the stage, and not in a café like the 
Bolivar.” It needed money, she replied reasonably, and 
influence. ‘No one, who might do it, has been interested 
in me. Chepa is better liked.” She looked up at him, 
through eyelashes extraordinarily long and black; but she 
had meant no more than her simple statement expressed. 
Her eyelashes were now lying against her young dark 
cheek; her dancing was absolutely impersonal. He as- 
sured her that she was far more engaging than her friend; 
but she heard him inattentively; the practical facts, her 
manner conveyed, were against him. And, since he had 
no intention of offering her the least evidence to the con- 
trary, he fell silent. Then she surprised him: powdering 
her face, she gave his nose a scented dab. 


* 
% * 


That, he realized, with Teresita, was a spectacular ad- 
vance; it conveyed a very great deal. He hadn’t at all 
expected it; and he remembered what Soledad had said 
to him about women. They were, certainly, often un- 
accountable: there were no apparent intelligent reasons 
for their swiftly changing attitudes. A suggestion of per- 
fume came from the powder on his nose. Women’s ac- 
tions were either without order or they were moved by 
primary impulses hidden in the multiplying superficialities 
of present society. Like the roots of a tree, a tulipan, 
bearing red and pink and white flowers. Teresita pre- 
ceded him to their table; Deas had gone, he was with 
the five men Bradier had spoken to; and a younger—he 
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was with the Agwi Company—stopped. His name, he 
reminded Bradier, was Moreland. He took a chair, there 
were fresh copitas, and he recited the intimate course of 
late Tampico events. Then, “Charlie Ambrose brought 
in a sixty-thousand-barrel well. Tuesday, last week. In 
the north field, outside Potrero de la Isleta.” Govett 
Bradier recalled the locality. “By the Herradura Lake. 
If it’s possible I want to get to Tancoco Hill.”” Ambrose 
was in the Bolivar, and Moreland indicated him—a young 
man with a strongly marked face leaning forward with 
his elbows on the table. “It’s funny how things come 
about. Do you see the girl playing at the traps?” She 
was tall, with a small well-carried head and nicely pro- 
portioned features. ‘Well, Charlie Ambrose liked her a 
lot, and when he had any money he came up here to see 
her. But he never had much, and that didn’t last, and so 
it wasn’t very often. 

“T think he was crazy enough to want to marry her, but 
she’d be too sensible for that. Well, Saturday night, late, 
a gauger arrived from Tuxpam, a right persuasive gauger 

. and on Tuesday Charlie’s well came in. Mr. 
Bradier, you know Tampico, what will happen. She’s 
going to sit with the new one now.” The girl had left 
the orchestra and was deliberately moving to a place in 
a corner of the room. “The gauger looks able enough,” 
Bradier commented. “But probably he’ll be gone by a 
week and Ambrose will have another. He’s not quite 
alone now.” A girl had sat with the successful pros- 
pector. ‘You ought to be right, but I have an idea you’re 
not,” Moreland permitted himself a polite difference of 
opinion. “Ana has been trying to get him back, and 
that’s very irregular.” However, Bradier reflected, he 
had little interest in the affairs of Ambrose and Ana and 
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the capable gauger. It was, he discovered, past two 
o’clock; time for him to return to the Imperial. Yet he 
lingered, telling himself that he would never be in the 
Bolivar, a part of this easy life, again. It had given 
him, in years perhaps well lost, great pleasure and sup- 
port. The years before the malaria! He thought this 
inadvertently and discarded the implication that the fever 
had divided his existence: 

The Bolivar, Teresita, really belonged to his younger, 
unattached, days. He gazed at his companion, touched 
with melancholy at the feeling that he’d lose her dark 
charm for ever. The powder on his nose, the perfume, 
had vanished. In a way she was his youth, or rather a 
symbol of it; in her he saw what, once, had moved him, 
what he had desired and fought for and possessed. She 
would get older too—very quickly in Mexico—but there 
would be other Teresitas, other Govett Bradiers, in new 
fields of oil. The people were changing, men like Para- 
dice and nice women were increasing. Both a gain and 
a loss, for it was doubtful if, as conditions grew more se- 
cure, men improved. To a degree they stopped being 
men when they became citizens. Danger was a great 
corrective, danger and a brutal toiling and responsibility. 
God knew he had met—yes, and managed—all that; he 
had earned the safety and immeasurable happiness be- 
fore him. 

Nothing, apparently, interrupted Teresita’s silent calm. 
She drank grenadine syrup and water, smoked ceaselessly, 
with a detachment that might have been the result of a 
deep mental preoccupation. It wasn’t, of course. Prob- 
ably she was merely tired. He would never know... 
never see her again. Bradier could conceive of another 
state in which he would have regretted that. The present, 
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in Teresita at least, didn’t suffer in comparison with the 
romantic past. He began to be interested in the fact that 
she stirred no response in him whatever; this, more clearly 
than anything else, showed him how completely, how ad- 
mirably, different he had become. Both Charlie Ambrose 
and Ana were dancing, but not, as it had ironically turned 
out, together. Ambrose kept a lowered gaze, his lips 
were pinched; but whenever Ana passed him, Bradier 
saw, she followed him surreptitiously with her eyes. 
Teresita had re-rolled a Mexican cigarette, which she gave 
to him; and the black pungent tobacco recovered its 
place in the train of his memories. 

But he mustn’t, even for a little, get into the habit of 
living in the past, a trait of the old and of men who were 
finished. The greater part of his life waited for him. 
Teresita’s hands were at once thin and strong, a finger 
was covered with minute marks; and he asked her if, 
before she had come to the Bolivar, she had been a seam- 
stress. She had... but she loved to dance. Her 
body like her hands was strong and slim. It was at its 
perfection. In another year she would have thickened: 
a youth hardly longer than the precipitant tropical twi- 
light. He must go back to the hotel, but first he wanted 
to make Teresita a present. They were, again, alone; 
and ke took a hundred dollars in American paper cur- 
rency from his pocket. Folding it into a small yellow wad 
he gave it to her. “If you don’t mind.” She held the 
money without opening it. “Why?” she demanded. 
“You see, I am not coming back. Id like you to have it. 
But not because I want you to remember me—you 
needn’t bother about that.” She gazed at the wadded 
paper and then at Govett Bradier. “You will come 
back,”’ she told him positively. He was, at this, annoyed. 
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“We can’t very well argue about it.” Teresita was seri- 
ous. “I will see you again, here.” She held the money 
out to him. “Take it and give it to me then. Keep it 
for me.” 

The impulse to argue with her came over him, to force 
her to accept the money. It was a ridiculous situation: 
Bradier wanted to leave a hundred dollars at the Bolivar. 
It seemed to him that his attempted unsuccessful gift 
might still constitute a tie with the past he must for ever 
leave. But, at the same time, he recognized that 
Teresita wouldn’t accept it now. The sum was more 
than its printed figures for her as well. “Id like you to 
have it,” he repeated vainly. ‘No.” The thing to do, 
then, was to destroy it, to burn the money and leave only 
an ash between the present and the future. If he didn’t 
he would not escape. But his annoyance turned in upon 
himself—he was worse, more superstitious, than the ig- 
norant dancing-girls at the Bolivar. He had no inten- 
tion of burning a hundred dollars for a whim. “Very 
well,” he agreed, returning the sum to his pocket; ‘it was 
to be yours, and I warned you.” She replied, “I will buy 
a black lace dress with a gold tissue girdle and gold on the 
hem.” What Bradier said was in English; it was, “Like 
hell!” 

He was standing up, preparing to leave, when he saw 
that Ambrose, dancing, had stumbled over a chair pushed 
carelessly out from a table; in recovering, Ambrose came 
squarely into Ana and the oil-gauger. There was a per- 
ceptible pause around them. Charlie Ambrose stepped 
back, and the girls faced each other. Ana was con- 
temptuous, the other defiant; Bradier couldn’t hear what 
they said, but he did see Ana’s hand slip under her skirt 

. a Short bright metallic flash in the air. But Am- 
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brose was remarkably quick—he held Ana’s wrist, her 
knife, in a powerful and rigid grasp. Her rage turned, 
directed upon him, and as Bradier watched, with her 
free hand she dug Ambrose’s face into glistening scarlet 
furroughs. He cursed, dropping her, and, as he drew his 
hands up to the hurt, she struck at him. The knife cut 
his shoulder, superficially; then, sharply she fell limp 
against the chair and over the floor. Blood gathered 
slowly along Ambrose’s jaw and fell in slow rich drops. 

“I guess I hit her,” he said, his voice troubled, looking 
around. “I could have taken the knife from her just as 
easy.” He stooped over her, regardless of consequences, 
and the gauger splintered a heavy empty beer bottle 
across the back of his head. His fall gave the impression 
that he had knelt by Ana and then, from sheer sorrow, 
collapsed. Teresita’s face was blank; her fingers, hold- 
ing a cigarette, rested lightly and firmly on the table. A 
quick excited crowding hid the floor from them, and then 
Bradier saw Jimeno pointing to the dressing room behind 
the orchestra. “In there.” Teresita said at last, con- 
temptuously, ‘‘Ana is not very skilful.”” As he was borne 
past, Ambrose’s face was a very bad colour, his eyes were 
open and dulled. 

“Adios,” Govett Bradier said too hastily. 

On the street the darkness was emphasized by the 
illumination before the Louisian; the air was still and as 
hot as it had been at midday. Yet, ignoring the im- 
portunate drivers of automobiles for hire, he chose to walk 
to the Imperial. He was thinking of Ambrose, rather 
than of himself or Teresita. How completely he had 
been caught, probably ruined, in the trap of feminine van- 
ity. It was stupid to have been betrayed into hitting the 
girl; stupid but no more. He had none of Ambrose’s in- 
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stant remorse at that mere fact, none of the gauger’s an- 
ger. God, he had been a long while in Mexico: a more 
civilizing influence would be good if not necessary for him. 
Knocking women in the face wasn’t exactly applauded in 
the world to which, by birth, he belonged; the gauger, it 
would have been held, had behaved with a very correct 
promptness. 

He was again in his room, undressed, but far from 
sleep. The brandy and heat drove the blood into his 
head and throbbing at his wrists; his knees ached with 
weariness. It was as though he were at the beginning 
of an attack of malaria; but not at this hour—his re- 
currences had invariably been at midnight. Still, he 
had been seriously warned against fatigue or any ex- 
cesses. He had to be more careful of himself than 
formerly. Turning restlessly on an uneven heated bed 
he cursed the accident that had given him a tropical 
malaria. He wasn’t so sure now, isolated in the night, 
that he had altogether recovered from it, that he would 
ever completely recover. It would hasten his old age, 
his hair was spoiled with grey; hair that was white, he had 
heard, was dead .. . dead on a living body. A dis- 
tasteful thought! A wave of weakness swept over him— 
if a thief were in the room, gathering up his watch and 
money, he couldn’t have stirred, he would not have cared. 
He was as useless as Ana on the floor of the Café Bolivar. 
Strength was a momentary and unaccountable thing; he 
had seen it drain away from a great many men, but he had 
never before had an idea of what such a mishap was. 
His confidence in himself, his power, was lost. Bradier 
made an effort to regain his familiar hard will: 

To-morrow he would be as well as ever; perhaps better, 
for it might be that what had happened to him had, actu- 
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ally, saved him from fatality. His luck could not have 
continued indefinitely—a Mexican in the field, or in the 
shadows of Tampico, would have killed him; he would 
have been discovered, in some distant urbane capital, to 
be superfluous. The malaria might have developed into 
blackwater fever and ended him, but instead There 
was a glimmer of light at the windows, the crash of a 
passing truck hauling iron pipe, the prolonged siren of 
a steamer. The weariness came in waves; the small pil- 
low: was intolerable. Sleep must have brushed him, for 
he thought he was on the shore at Chorreras, walking 
along the hard sand, the Gulf whispering to him, sea- 
gulls crying. 

From that he discovered he was lonely; he had been 
lonely for years, but too occupied to recognize it. He had 
gone home more than once, but his visits were a failure; 
he had become alien to his family and the town that had 
seen his birth, its streets in June canopied in maple leaves 
and in winter white with snow; ringing, when he was a 
child, with sleigh-bells. He heard, in imagination, their 
clear silver chiming on the frozen air. His family had 
grown indifferent to him when he hadn’t come back 
fabulously rich from oil. An enormous number of 
others, it seemed, had done precisely, magnificently, that. 
Yes, there he was held to be a failure. It hadn’t, how- 
ever, upset him, for he was amazed at the narrowness of 
strictly local lives and interests. He had told them sto- 
ries of Mexico and Texas, of bitter struggles and great 
bonanzas; but no one, at heart, had been interested— 
the town was so much nearer, so much larger in their 
vision. 

He hadn’t wanted friends, he didn’t want them now; his 
loneliness was of a different quality, a basic emptiness un- 
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derneath his intense preoccupation. The daylight in- 
creased but the day appeared incredibly far off. He 
heard the bottle striking on Charlie Ambrose’s skull and 
remembered Teresita’s cold indifference: that was the 
Indian in her. Cruel. A black lace dress with a gold 
sash! But he would never buy it for her. Beer bottles 
smashing on the flagging of the Palais Royal. It had 
been run by a woman, a singer, who was shot, killed, by 
the army officer who was her friend. Soledad and 
Teresita became mixed, the past and the present. Then 
he got abruptly up and took a bath. 

In the dawn the Chinese restaurant, the Ciudad de 
Pekin, was a livid blue; the lights in the gallery of the 
Bolivar had been extinguished, the girls gone home. 
Tampico was already active. Bradier wished that he had 
planned to go directly to the sea terminal; he had nothing 
to say to George K. Lentz; Lentz could say nothing that 
could interest him. Then he would have been at Chor- 
reras by noon. How strange it would be for him to be 
inactive there, sitting on the veranda of Corew’s house. 
No administrative troubles. If anyone came to him he 
would know nothing about his problems, but refer them to 
Mr. Corew; he’d pretend that he didn’t know a section 
of pipeline from a distillate tank. Particularly he would 
stay away from Zacamixtle; he might have a glance at 
the new developments but not at the town. Bradier got 
a grim amusement from the difference between Zaca- 
mixtle and the town so lately in his mind. He could, at 
last, ring for coffee, and after the first cup he felt re- 
markably improved; he shaved, took another bath, and 
dressed very carefully. He’d have a brandy before start- 
ing down the Chijol Canal; and that, together with the 
placid trip over confined smooth waters, would perfectly 
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restore him for the sea terminal. The waters there, for 
a short while, wouldn’t be so smooth; they were capable, 
the truth was, of an extreme nastiness; but there was no 
question in his mind of the outcome. His confidence, his 
cold detachment from the consequences of his desires, 
was untouched there. 


* * 


Walking to the general offices for Mexico of the Alianza 
Oil Corporation Bradier thought again of his months in 
New York: the small glass-and-mahogany enclosures, 
their doors precisely lettered with names in gold-leaf; the 
intent, silent-footed clerks, the arrogant stenographers 
with sleepy eyes and incredibly quick hands, were all so 
admirable in a conventional way. The officers of the 
corporation, younger men than formerly, had the appear- 
ance of an utmost, if hard, fairness; their conversation, 
their obvious efforts, were all exerted with an appearance 
of candour that had nothing to gain from suppressions or 
even half-truths. They were utopian about the future of 
the United States, the integrity of its commerce, and, in 
particular, they were reassuring about the inexhaustible 
nature of the oil-pools on the Mexican coast. There was 
a nice order over that scene—the regular return, through 
the week, of men and women with regular duties to per- 
form; the atmosphere striven for was both cheerful and 
earnest; everyone was supposed to be first devoted to his 
or her work, and after that . . . but all the employees of 
the Alianza Company were loyal. They were well paid, 
in their several grades of ability, and they had sufficient 
hours and days of leisure. 
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Yes, admirable was the word for it—a concern which 
took its capital to a foreign and friendly country, sunk 
oil-wells, piped the oil to its tanks.and tankers, refined 
it and divided it into its many properties, and sold them at 
a just price to the public. Nowhere could the law of 
supply and demand, of cause and effect, have been more 
properly carried out. That was ideal, Govett Bradier 
reflected, but was it, had it ever been, in human nature? 
Were men confronted with measureless difficulties, acute 
dangers, immense profits, orderly and moderate and im- 
personally just? Were they really supported by candour 
and driven by utopian motives from which they claimed 
but a reasonable profit? These were not questions for 
which answers were needed; they only formed a part of 
Bradier’s amazement at the difference, everywhere, be- 
tween appearance and fact, what seemed to be the pro- 
duction and marketing of oil and the actuality. How- 
ever, such a hypocrisy, he recognized, was inevitable— 
the result of an oppressive civilization, a religion, designed 
for the recompense and support of the inferior at the 
sacrifice of superiority and strength. 

Behind the perfection of the offices, the smooth ex- 
teriors of the executives, the balanced printed reports, the 
patriotic assurances, was hidden the remarkable power 
and energy of a few men. There was, of course, no neces- 
sity for the public to know the truth, Bradier had no kind 
of interest in the public, no belief in the general value 
of truth; what engaged him were the remorseless forces 
working in corporations and men under the blandest of 
coverings, the private setting-aside of loudly heralded and 
unnatural moralities. Perhaps the greatest pretence of 
all was an advertised patriotism: the government, Bradier 
considered, was nothing more than a clumsily managed 
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affair of business; where it helped his designs he sup- 
ported it, where it ran counter to them he cried for a 
political change. That is, he had in the past . . . now it 
didn’t matter; as he began to understand life its super- 
ficial rewards lost their value for him; Bradier was no 
longer impressed by the need for haste. He had, it 
seemed, exchanged one fever for another. 

The entrance to the Alianza offices in Tampico was at 
a broad flight of steps from the street; within, at a 
wooden railing barring out the casual, the gate-tender 
didn’t know him: he pushed forward a block of paper 
and pencil. But moving impatiently on, Bradier ignored 
him; he proceeded down a wide tiled corridor under a 
high ceiling and unceremoniously entered an office on his 
left. There he was instantly recognized. Yes, Mr. 
Lentz was in and of course he would see Mr. Bradier at 
once. Mr. Paradice had telephoned from the terminal 
that Mr. Bradier had arrived safely. The office regarded 
him with an expectant interest: when he had come in 
formerly—no oftener than he was forced to—there was 
always a mutter and stir of events. He was conscious 
‘that the office-holders, small and great, were uneasy with 
him, both because his importance to the company was 
so large and his powers undefined. He had frequently 
been in surprising bad humours which he took no pains to 
hide; he had the habit of making highly unreasonable 
demands at no notice at all; and he upset the company 
accounts, the methodical clerks, by taking away incon- 
venient sums of money for unexplained purposes. 

George K. Lentz, who was sitting at an impressive and 
almost bare table, rose to greet him. He then brought 
a chair close beside his, and, with a hand on Bradier’s 
shoulder, forced him to sit. “I feel easier when you are 
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in Mexico,” Lentz asserted; “even if I don’t when you 
are in the office.” Mexico, Bradier reflected, was power- 
less to change Lentz; he was, he would always be, the 
model of a conservative New York man of large affairs. 
There was no trace of the tropics in his clothes—his 
grey suit and highly polished black shoes, the rigidly cor- 
rect collar and faultless waistcoat, the gold chain across 
his slightly increased stomach, belonged to the best tradi- 
tion of Wall Street. Bradier never remembered him in 
white linens or with a soft collar, nor even with tan shoes; 
and his short moustache, his features familiar in innum- 
erable men like him, the way his hair took the brush, sup- 
ported and stamped as authentic his whole successful air. 

In all the bitterness of his opinions Govett Bradier had 
never reached a conclusion about Lentz. None had been 
necessary; he found him invariably as capable as he was 
unimpressive. There were things, Lentz gave him to un- 
derstand, he didn’t know and didn’t want to know, and 
which, together with New York, he had trusted entirely 
to Bradier. The phrase common to him, too, was getting 
out oil. Yet at times when Govett Bradier had been 
necessarily, brutally, frank, George K. Lentz had listened 
to him with a calm as unstirred as Teresita’s. He was, in 
his own manner, Bradier had discovered, wholly cold; but 
there recognition stopped. 

“Tf you want a lot of figures we can give them to you,” 
Lentz told him. “I must say that my interest is turning 
away from the south field to the north. The Transcon- 
tinental is very busy through Cacalilao, and you’ll have 
heard of the well Charlie Ambrose brought in. He was 
badly hurt at the Bolivar last night.”” That was char- 
acteristic of Tampico, specially of the oil companies— 
they were quickly informed of all the happenings that 
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might now or later be connected with their enterprises in 
the city. Bradier said nothing. Lentz then asked him 
to come out to the Colonia del Aguila and, while he was 
in Tampico, stay with him. “Charlotte would like it— 
you know how attracted women are by men they don’t 
at all approve of.” But Bradier explained that he was 
going on at once to the sea terminal. For a perceptible 
space there was silence, and then Lentz said, “I don’t 
believe you will stay long down there; it’s getting less and 
less valuable. It isn’t exhausted, naturally, and we keep 
being hopeful; but when you begin to see the end it’s 
time to be looking somewhere else. The Mexicans are 
out of control, too, with Peldez turned respectable. I 
wouldn’t advise even you to go about too freely.” Govett 
Bradier wanted to reply that he didn’t need advice about 
the Mexicans of the State of Vera Cruz; Lentz had never 
offered him any before; it was outside his usual careful 
attitude. He answered, ‘Probably Corew will take me 
for a vuelta through the Zacamixtle Valley.” 

“T wanted to have something for the Corews while they 
were in Tampico, but there wasn’t an opportunity,” Lentz 
continued. ‘They always had engagements in the Eng- 
lish Colony. Mrs. Corew is a very remarkable woman, 
the reverse of commonplace. But I’m a little uncomfort- 
able with her, she’s so cool; I have a feeling that nothing 
I say interests her. She certainly doesn’t do much to 
help’ Corew, I mean in the way women usually do down 
here, with parties and dinners and small attentions.” 
Govett Bradier was selecting a cigar from the box Lentz 
had laid on the table. ‘“‘As a fact,’’ the careful voice went 
on, “I don’t think she likes Mexico. There’s no music 
for her nor the women she’d like. She must be lonely 
at Chorreras.” 
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“Perhaps,” Bradier said; “but she is a woman of char- 
acter; she’d never let you know. I imagine she has a 
great many resources in herself.””? She would need them, 
Lentz asserted. “Any American woman would here. I 
shouldn’t want to bring a young and pretty wife to 
Mexico; I’d be afraid of losing her. The tropics are a 
poison, that way. We have both seen it. I suppose it’s 
the steady heat and the young unattached men— 
they’ll get their pleasures where they can find 
them.” 

“You know my opinion of all that,’ Bradier replied; 
“I was never very private about preferring the Union. 
Paradice seemed to think that Corew looked troubled.” 
Lentz turned directly, facing him. “Bradier, I have 
avoided discussing Corew for a reason you well know— 
you had him put in charge of the sea terminal. It was 
worked from New York, but at your suggestion. I have 
never been fool enough to question your decisions in this 
country, but I’ve been tempted to about Corew. He did 
look like the devil and he’s in a devil of a state . . . but 
what over I couldn’t discover. Perhaps you may. And 
now I’ll say this—in my opinion he’s no more fit for 
Chorreras than his wife. He hasn’t got the temperament, 
Bradier. This isn’t a criticism of your judgment. I’m 
just curious to find out your purpose. It would help me 
a lot to know.” 

Govett Bradier was thoughtfully silent. “To begin 
with,” he replied finally, “I didn’t make him superin- 
tendent at Chorreras; what you’ve forgotten are his con- 
nections, I mean social as well as financial; there has al- 
ways been a determination in the company to advance . 
him; and they wanted him to see as much of the Mexican 
situation as possible before they brought him back North. 
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I’m inclined to agree with you that it isn’t the best place 
in the world for him; but two or three years won’t hurt 
him, and he won’t hurt the work he gets. T’ll say this 
in addition: I will be responsible for the result at the 
sea terminal.” Lentz objected that that wasn’t desirable. 
“We don’t want to pay men and have you do their work. 
We can’t have any dead issues down here, and God damn 
their social importance. If he’s going to be carried up 
in a gold chariot, like that man in the Bible, New York’s 
the place for the ascension.” 

“Presby Corew isn’t a dead issue,” Bradier informed 
him; “he’s the most highly trained and intelligent man 
we have in Mexico. And he’ll carry the load of an In- 
dian’s burro. I'll tell you his drawback in three words 
—he’s too honest. It’s a disease with him; and I told the 
directors that when they asked me about his suitability.” 
Lentz persisted. ‘‘But didn’t you advise them to give him 
the Chorreras terminal?” Bradier exploded, “Jesus 
_ Christ, what does it matter! If you get like the rest of 
Tampico I won’t believe in anything. But you haven’t 
stopped buying your cigars in Havana; that’s a small but 
comfortable fact.” George K. Lentz replied by saying 
that he would have a box wrapped for Bradier to take 
with him. He asked, ‘How long will you be in Mexico?” 
Bradier wasn’t certain; not a month; and he wouldn’t be 
in Tampico again except to get on the train; he’d have 
no time to waste going back inatanker. Lentz, he recog- 
nized, together with all the others in their local sphere, 
was consumed with curiosity about his purpose in coming 
at all. He could only repeat to himself that it would be 
public as hell soon enough. 

“Of course,” Lentz added, ‘af you have any special 
information about Presby Corew, if he’s going to be made 
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a vice-president to-morrow, you really ought to warn 
me.” He spoke lightly, but his intent was serious. 
Bradier disclaimed all special knowledge of what im- 
mediate plans the Alianza Petroleum Corporation might 
have for Corew. Lentz, he added, was flattering him. 
“Well, then, tell me this, it’s much more important— 
what about yourself? There are a thousand rumours. 
Bradier, will you come back to Mexico? Do you want 
to and would it be wise after the malaria? You see, we 
heard of the recurrences North.” Govett Bradier spoke 
with an unmistakable emphasis. “It would be safe for 
me to stay here, but I don’t want to. I will keep on with 
oil, I couldn’t do anything else, but in a semi-independent 
way, maybe in Asia and maybe in South America.” It 
seemed to his acutest sensibilities that Lentz was relieved 
at this. He showed no sign of an undue interest; his 
face was composed, appropriately sympathetic; but 
Bradier was conscious of a minute relaxation in the figure, 
the mind, before him. Still, that wasn’t surprising— 
Lentz, against his contrary declaration, might well be 
easier with him out of Mexico; it was the old truth that 
he, Govett Bradier, was not a convenient man to have 
around. 

He rose and a boy brought him the box of cigars, neatly 
wrapped. ‘Thank you for stopping,” Lentz said, “and 
remember what I said about being careful. The condi- 
tions and natives have changed in Vera Cruz; they’re 
not what you knew. And don’t believe all you hear from 
our men; they would prefer Zacamixtle to the difficulties 
of developing a new field.” Bradier’s exasperation re- 
turned and he told Lentz that no living man could advise 
him about Chorreras and the country, the people, back of 
it. Lentz was cheerful; there was no sign, he asserted, 
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of a loss in Bradier’s energy. ‘You were always like a 
gusher.” 

Outside, Govett Bradier was hardly calmer; he shoved 
a woman with a basket and two old diseased begging men 
off the narrow pavement, and when they cursed him he ap- 
palled them with the fluency of his reply. After this tri- 
fling episode he found that his hands were shaking, his 
heart pounding; through the heat it seemed a very long 
way to the hotel. In his room he sat heavily on a chair: 
it was time for him to go to the wharf, take the Celia for 
the sea terminal, but he didn’t move. Almost at once, he 
told himself, he’d get on. The heat, until he was again 
accustomed to it, must necessarily affect him unpleas- 
antly, make him dizzy. Everyone was dizzy now and 
then in the tierra caliente. What a nuisance Lentz had 
been . . . with his endless questioning. He was just 
another cursed business man, obvious and concerned 
about small things—what the men above him thought and 
_in the tying of his necktie. At last he rang, and asked to 
have his bags taken down. Why, he demanded fretfully 
of the elevator man, did he drop his damned car like a 
shot? It wasn’t a shot. They weren’t in a shot-tower. 
At the desk he discovered that there was nothing to be 
paid, the Alianza Company had attended to that, and one 
of their automobiles was outside. Leaving, he saw Adam 
Deas. “I was afraid you were wrong about Ambrose,” 
he said, “and if you had that money borrowed from me 
I’m not obliged. Not very much.” 


* 
* * 


The Celia, for a comparatively fast boat, was not un- 
comfortable; the cockpit was long and narrow, the fixed 
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seats were set in pairs, the crew unobtrusive. Settled in 
his place, leaving the dock and Tampico, Bradier was 
greatly relieved. It was, for one thing, cooler close to the 
surface of the water, moving through it with a gathering 
speed. He was finished with Tampico, and the last, the 
most significant, part of his journey had begun. The 
launch was still on the Panuco River, but almost immedi- 
ately it turned to the right and they were in the Chijol 
Canal. On one side was the high wire enclosure of the 
Huasteca Terminal, the grouped buildings and tankville; 
on the other, the left, the country was purely rural, it was 
enveloped in a somnolent green peace. There were little 
thatched huts under banana palms and papaya, well- 
sweeps and irregular planted enclosures; walls were piled 
with purple Bougainvillza, and the fragrant yellow reseda 
was in bloom. 

Nothing, in appearance, could have surpassed the tran- 
quillity of that verdant scene, but Bradier surveyed it with 
a satirical smile. In the huts and behind the growing 
screens there was a constant waiting danger of murder 
and robbery, of murder unjustified by robbing. It was 
a region of individual brigandage which no system of po- 
licing could control. During the presidency of Carranza, 
when the Federal troops controlled the city, it had been 
remarkable how quickly these outlying natives had 
learned of shipments of gold from the Tampico banks to 
the south field, strange how their attacks had been un- 
erringly directed upon the ordinary-appearing launches 
that carried the payrolls. Flying the money south had 
ended that, but he had gathered from Paradice what hap- 
pened when the airplanes were forced to land short of 
their destination. It was that incurable condition which, 
when they couldn’t purchase a reasonably secure protec- 
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tion, had resulted in the oil companies protecting them- 
selves. And in this, as in the other phases of their local 
activities, they had been notably successful. 

The Celia had passed Tampico Alto, and the Laguna 
de Tamiahua was broadening out before them; the Isla 
de Juana Ramirez was ahead and Bradier could see the 
pump station at Horconcitos; back of it ran the private 
road to San Geronimo. He had had some precarious rides 
over it, slowly in armed trucks and at extreme speeds, 
with the leaks from pipelines burning with a hideous roar 
and the road blotted out for hundreds of feet in impen- 
etrable rolling black smoke. If the car had stopped there 
no one could have blundered out into the light. An ex- 
istence at no hour of the night or day safe! Nothing, 
drilling the wells or laying the pipe, was guaranteed. The 
engine of the launch sped with an audible soothing monot- 
ony, and soon Bradier saw the rigs of the wells sunk in 
the Laguna, the two Aguila wells first and then the Agwi. 
No oil, in spite of the most confident calculation, had been 
found in them. He passed Mexicans in canoes that were 
no more than hollow and keelless logs; they were loaded 
to the water-edge with entire families, from infancy to 
final decrepitude; any uncalculated movement would have 
turned them over, and yet Bradier had never seen an ac- 
cident. Native villages lay on clearings reaching down 
to the Laguna, clusters of open huts before which the 
women were eternally washing clothes . . . they all bore 
a false aspect of indolent peace. 

The island of Toro, Bradier told himself, gazing out 
over a level flood dull silver under a mantle of cloud; the 
Isla del Idolo wasn’t far away now, the trip was more than 
half performed. The shore came closer to him and he 
could see the shrimp-traps reaching diagonally out in 
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shallow water. There was a change, a slowing, in the 
progress of the launch, the wharf of the Mexican customs 
came up on the left; but the inspector, recognizing the 
Celia, politely waived them to continue. Now the way 
was narrow again; they were almost at Tamiahua. 

An unlooked-for sense of pleasure in the country 
around him invaded Bradier; he surveyed it with an entire 
recognition and pride. A great deal of what had hap- 
pened there he had made possible. He had been impor- 
tant at Tampico, but at Chorreras, once, he’d been omnip- 
otent. His reputation with the Mexicans had been equal 
to those of the bandit leaders; there were as many legends 
about him; his actions and peculiarities were as volubly 
passed from cantina to cantina. There had been a con- 
certed interest, more than once, in killing him, but that 
was a form of flattery, the acknowledgment of his power. 
Bradier didn’t blame anyone for it; it was his respon- 
sibility to remain alive. The methods of the proceedings 
against him, however, had often made that difficult, meth- 
ods more admirably practical than supported by concep- 
tions of fairness. There were weeks when, metaphor- 
ically, it would have been fatal for him to have had a back, 
when he had avoided entering all unpredictable rooms. 
Even that, the unfairness, didn’t shock him; he, too, at 
precarious moments, had taken advantage of certain small 
opportunities to make his purpose more assured. The 
whole truth was that he had shot Gaspar Montafies when 
he was drinking sarsaparilla with the bottle at his mouth. 
Bradier couldn’t really have failed to make the utmost 
use of such an unexpected good luck. Everyone there, 
naturally, had blamed Gaspar; they had been embar- 
rassed, apologetic, for him. A boy, he remembered, 
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frugally recovered the broken bottle and finished what 
sarsaparilla was left. 

The adventurous past! But if the past were that, the 
present was incredibly romantic ... it might well be 
not less dangerous. And now the incentive was far 
greater than oil, it was the greatest known to men. His 
thoughts struggled to free themselves from a difficult and 
arbitrary limitation; but again, for the last time, he re- 
minded himself, he held them in check. He wondered 
who would meet him at the Chorreras wharf. His im- 
pending arrival would have been telephoned over the 
Alianza private wire to the sea terminal. Perhaps both 
Presby and Vida Corew would be waving to him as the 
launch came up to where the Transcontinental narrow- 
gauge railway crossed the canal, the end of its journey. 
Bradier rearranged his necktie—he was as bad as Lentz— 
and put on the linen coat he had laid over the chair beside 
him. The Corews’ daughter, Gille, would be a much 
bigger child than he remembered—three and a half anda 
year and a half . . . why, she was five years old. 

His thoughts turned to children, and he realized that 
he knew nothing about them; where they were concerned 
he had no discernible feeling. ‘The paternal instinct, too, 
had been left out of him, omitted or destroyed by sub- 
sequent events. There was, in the general opinion, some- 
thing radically wrong about that, with him. And this, 
contrary to most general opinion, was not without reason, 
since the instinct to create life was a fundamental impulse. 
But it needed time and measurably stable surroundings 
for its full development; elements, until now, he had 
never in maturity possessed. And now he had no special 
desire for children; the image of a son held no senti- 
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mental power over him: Bradier had no urgent wish for 
a possible prolongation of his own difficult experience in 
life. He wasn’t determined about this but merely scep- 
tical of the benefits conferred in either direction. An ad- 
ditional fact was that he had no sense of community with 
men; he could never be a part of a town, a man with a 
proscribed area moving in concert with his fellows, resi- 
dent in a house among other houses on a given street. 
Aside from the excitement of gambling with all the money 
he temporarily possessed he hadn’t played a game for 
twenty years. . . . He saw that he had arrived at Chor- 
reras; a little group was waiting for him by the upright 
hoists for the section of track which lay across the water. 

Bradier recognized Presby Corew, tall and thin, with 
his light hair disarranged; the terminal doctor, Galbraith, 
was there, and he saw Captain Pine, one of the mooring 
masters. Vida was not present. Corew met him first; 
and, with a quick scrutiny, Bradier realized what Para- 
dice had meant by saying that he looked devilled. Corew 
had never turned brown under the sun, he remained a 
bright, almost an inflamed, red; and that made his in- 
tensely blue eyes peculiarly vivid in their concentrated 
gaze. There was an instant’s hesitation before he spoke 
or put out his hand, and then he grasped Govett Bradier’s 
palm in a short adequate salutation. ‘You got here,” 
Corew remarked. ‘As soon as it was known you were 
coming the whole tone of the terminal changed. Every- 
one was smarter by a half.” Bradier spoke to Galbraith 
and Pine. To the latter he said, “I see you haven’t been 
drowned in the surf yet.”’ Doctor Galbraith studied him 
sharply. ‘You found it hot in Tampico.” Bradier ac- 
knowledged the truth of this. “But it didn’t bother me. 
Though I must say I was glad to get out of the city. This 
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was my locality.” His bags had been put on land, and 
they were carried to a waiting gasolene rail car. There 
would have to be two trips, Corew explained, and Gal- 
braith and he would go on with Mr. Bradier. The car 
wouldn’t start promptly, and Corew dragged savagely at 
a lever. “The tropics is still the tropics,” the doctor ob- 
served. 

They went forward suddenly, with a noisy series of ex- 
plosions, and immediately Bradier came in sight of the 
long flat panorama of the sea terminal laid against the 
wider expanse of the Gulf, the pumping-station with its 
flight of thin stacks at one end and the row of uniform 
concrete dwellings at the other. Signal flags were flying 
from the masts above the marine building, and two tank 
ships were being filled at their berths. There again was 
the long broad beach with the salt water meeting it in a 
scarcely perceptible ripple, and the eternal gulls. It was 
all comparatively placid, but Bradier’s memories of it 
were very different—eight hundred men laying the pipe- 
line from the wells to the Gulf; the American foremen, 
the ditchers and painters and brush-cleaners . . . and, 
perhaps, a rival company stringing its pipe along the 
same brecha. That had been during the bitter competi- 
tion, the fabulous price of oil, of the war in Europe. He 
could hear the sledges tapping the iron pipes to settle the 
joints. Corew interrupted his mental picture: 

“I’m sorry, we had to put you in a house with some of 
the younger men, but of course you'll have a room for 
yourself. We couldn’t have done that, with only three 
bedrooms; Vida took one for sewing and Gille to play in.” 
He spoke with his eyes directed at the track ahead. 
That, Bradier replied, was exactly what he would have 
chosen. Corew was thinner than he remembered him; his 
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face, scorched by the sun, was drawn at his eyes and 
about the mouth; but his mouth, as ever, was firm. In 
his informal field clothes he bore himself for exactly 
what he was—a man of refinement and choice birth. Yet 
neither, it happened, was of importance in the operations 
at Chorreras; Bradier admitted that to himself. Corew’s 
interests were primarily technical, he was absorbed in 
theories. He could have designed the sea terminal far 
better than Bradier, but making ita reality . . . that was 
not quite the same. He was a type of man that George 
K. Lentz would have inescapably misunderstood, and dis- 
liked—contemptuous of the issues of mere business, un- 
able either to offer or easily meet familiarity, and never 
forgetful of the significance of his background and per- 
son. Bradier described Corew to himself as a man of 
honour. 

“Vida was busy,” Presby Corew said after a pause. 
“T was to tell you, if it was necessary, that you were com- 
ing to dinner.”” They passed a storage shed piled with 
the machinery of drilling for oil, coated, mostly, with red 
lead, and then they were at the track’s end. Bradier 
walked slowly, thoughtfully, over a path to the house 
where he was to stay. One of the younger men, so tall 
and broad that he quite filled the doorway, greeted him. 
“You don’t know me, Mr. Bradier, yet. I’m Deleker, 
and I have charge of this end of the lake transportation. 
The others are out.”” He was from Texas, Bradier saw, 
and wore a spectacular sombrero with a plaited silver 
band. The room into which he was led had four white | 
painted iron beds, higher than ordinary above the floor, 
each with a neatly rolled grey blanket and a suspended 
mosquito-pavion. ‘There were two chests of drawers that 
bore simple toilet necessities and the photographs of girls 
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in elaborate and tarnished frames; a table was heaped 
with maps, handbooks, binoculars, tobacco-tins, pipes, 
and lunch-boxes; there were two crude wooden chairs; 
and a corner was hung with a piece of flowered chintz to 
form a closet. “The bath’s across the hall,” Deleker in- 
formed him. “Thank you, perhaps I can find it—I built 
these houses,” Bradier answered. He hoped, immediately 
after, that he hadn’t sounded ill natured. The boy was 
very cordial, anxious to please him. ‘Well, I should re- 
mark,” he exclaimed; “we all know what you built here. 
I won’t tell you where the dining-room is and what the 
Chinos think if you’re late. But we do hope in our house 
you'll have some time to talk to us.” 

He was, after all, rather voluble, and Bradier was re- 
lieved when he left. He wanted to be alone, to collect his 
faculties, before dinner. From the windows it was evi- 
dent that one of the tankers was filled and about to sail, 
and the motor launch was standing by. A string of signal 
flags was hauled down and the tanker turned deliberately 
out into the Gulf. It was all in Bradier’s blood, but he 
was no longer tied to the sea terminal. He had made it, 
and it was finished, and something else, a totally other 
existence, waited for him. Yet the present Govett Bra- 
dier, he was obliged to admit, could not have conquered 
the circumstances necessary to his accomplishment at 
Chorreras. He wasn’t so good now, and he thought of 
Deleker, the ideal age, the ideal temperament, for the 
necessities of Mexican oil. Presby Corew was better 
with books than with men, the limited books beautifully 
printed and in beautiful bindings he imported from spe- 
cial English presses. What was worrying him? Bradier 
wondered. ‘The terminal seemed to be in very good or- 
der. But he’d find out to-night; speculation was useless. 
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He unpacked his bag and laid out fresh white linens, a 
silk shirt with an attached collar, and the other incidentals 
of dressing; and then he went for a bath. It was all 
familiar—the grey concrete floor always wet from the 
spray of the shower or a broken pipe, and the stationary 
basin with a single spigot for cold water. However, it 
was comfortable, easy, in the manner of a house without 
women; it was possible to be absolutely unconfined, natu- 
ral. His towels were new and stiff, and, from long habit, 
he loudly cursed the absent China boy. Bradier dressed 
slowly while the day faded swiftly from the glimmering 
Gulf and sloping sand. There were lights on the tanker 
remaining at the buoys. Her officers would be at supper 
now, he hoped with a fresh table-cloth. Exploring in a 
bag he found a bottle of brandy and poured a notable 
drink into an inappropriate glass. He let it stand until 
his dressing was finished and then took the brandy at a 
gulp. Bradier found that he was very nervous; and, an- 
noyed at this, looking at his watch, he walked decisively 
from the dwelling. 


*k K 


The hall of the house occupied by the Corews—it was 
a room, really—except for a book in burnished blue cloth 
and two in vellum, gave no indication of who might be in 
possession of it. The furniture and walls were innocent 
of arrangement and bare of personality; the straight 
chairs stood straightly where they happened to be, the 
ornamental cloth on a table was too large and hung in 
awkward folds almost to the floor, there were curtains at 
one window and not at another. There was literally noth- 
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ing to prepare Govett Bradier for the appearance, through 
the most ordinary of doorways, of Vida Corew. He was 
startled—he hadn’t realized how extraordinary she would 
be at Chorreras, anywhere; he had forgotten most of her 
uncommon charm. She stopped for a moment, regarding 
him with a look of satisfaction and inquiry; a thin grace- 
ful woman with a brown face and luminous amber- 
coloured eyes, and hair cut closely as a boy’s that, at the 
edges, showed a dark metallic redness. She had, at first, 
the air of a slender boy clad in the incidentals of a woman; 
but, closer, that illusion was quickly dispelled. Bradier 
had not realized that she was at once so vigorous and so 
delicate; his gaze, it seemed, became tangled in the rib- 
bons of her slippers, tied in white bows on her round in- 
steps; it was taken away from them by her shoulders, as 
brown and round above her sheer white dress as polished 
coffee-berries; his gaze returned to her face. 

“Govett,” she said, and she came forward, half of the 
way, toward him. As she drew nearer a disturbance in- 
creased in him like a dread: she was so dangerously po- 
tential, as though she were moulded from a perfumed 
nitroglycerin. A smile in which tenderness was mocked 
by irony moved the set scarlet of her lips. “Govett?” 
Bradier looked quickly about, and then, with an arm 
about her, he kissed her mouth. They separated im- 
mediately; Vida Corew stood by the table with the ill- 
fitting cover and he was at the entrance from the veranda: 
the kiss had actually, physically, clung to him; without 
thought he brushed at it, and found an odorous red stain 
on his hand. It was like the seal, the guarantee of valid- 
ity, of what had happened. Without it he could hardly 
have believed that he had kissed Vida, that he was with 
her again. “A year and a half,” he was speaking; “once 
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I thought I was finished.” Bradier wanted to tell her 
that he had only lived to return to her, but he was shy of 
saying so much, of taking that much, actually faced by 
her, for granted. He couldn’t credit what his memory 
held and assured him. She was so very much more— 
more impressive, desirable, than even his dearly cherished 
mental picture of her had showed. Bradier was confused 
by the perfection of her finish; then by the sharply appre- 
hended fact that she was a woman. 

“T’m as thin as when you left me,” she went on, lightly; 
“but I would stay like that here. It’s strange—I don’t 
hate Chorreras the way I did. ‘There is something hidden 
in the monte that’s rather insistent.” He gave her a 
swift apprehensive glance. “But imagine telling you, 
Govett, about Vera Cruz. Perhaps I stood it better when 
I knew that you would be able to come back. It was 
dreadful to see you go; that way; just then. I discov- 
ered, for the first time, that I did own a heart; a heart, 
that was, I could give ... to you.” Her voice was so 
cool, so even, that it didn’t seem possible he had heard her 
correctly. “You did give it to me, then?” She nodded. 
“Or else I needed that long to find out you had it.” Her 
voice was deliberate, remorseless; she gave every accent 
and syllable of her feeling for him a measured, a wilful, 
calmness infinitely more stirring than the emphasis of pas- 
sion. 

The doubt and confusion were leaving him, but their 
place was not being noticeably filled by calmness. Vida 
said, “I forgot—Presby left word he was sorry, at the last 
minute he was called away, to Toteco. That’s the Huas- 
teca Company, isn’t it?” She was seated, and, bending 
over her, he kissed her again, leaving none of the paint on 
her lips. Instinctively, with a private smile, she made 
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up her mouth again. Bradier, watching her, wondered at 
her seductiveness; her ankles, the defined slim shape of 
her knees, the turn of her arms, in themselves were de- 
lightful incentives. Motionless her body was more com- 
pelling than most beautiful bodies in movement. No 
other woman he had ever seen was so potent. “That’s 
too bad,” he replied conventionally, his mind returning 
to Presby Corew, absent. ‘‘No,” she corrected him, “it 
isn’t. If he hadn’t gone it would have been very stupid. 
I mean, with what we had to say at once, and no oppor- 
tunity.” When she spoke of Corew her voice was ab- 
solutely colourless; its utterly negative quality gave it a 
positive, an inescapable, inference. 

“I haven’t an intention of lying about Presby,” she 
warned him; “and now I’m almost done with lying to him. 
But he’s been in no doubt of my attitude. I couldn’t have 
had that. It was bad enough when I wasn’t sure one way 
or the other.” Her voice was cruel in its evenness. 
Govett Bradier, still standing beside her, took one of her 
hands. “He can be told whenever you say ... to- 
night.” But she didn’t want that. ‘To-morrow, after 
dinner; you will want to look around, and the other would 
spoil your pleasure.” He changed this, saying that the 
other was all his pleasure. A premonitory wave of pas- 
sion swept over him, brought about by her closeness to 
him, the touch of her hand. “I don’t want to wait for you 
any longer.” It was like a low cry. “I put off death 
and now I want you. Don’t you see, everything else has 
gone.” She gazed up at him with a still face, the amber 
of her eyes had darkened, they were almost grey; only 
that, and her breast, her troubled breathing, showed she 
had heard him, that she responded. 

“IT can’t—can’t believe it,” he said, stammering. 
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“When I started for Chorreras, left New York, I wouldn’t 
even let myself think of you. It got so that it didn’t seem 
real. It was incredible. And then to see you! Only a 
minute or two ago, when you said you didn’t mind it here, 
I was afraid of what might follow ... about you and 
Presby. I thought perhaps you had decided to stay with 
him, keep things as they were.” ‘The decision in her 
voice cut like a knife at the facts of their lives. “That 
was ridiculous. You ought to know me better. Noth- 
ing could make me sorry; things aren’t what they were. 
You have made them different. Never the same again.” 
A Chinese house-boy, looking—the antithesis of Vida— 
perversely feminine with his queue in a coiled black pile 
on his head, announced dinner. And, intent on the 
avocado in his clear soup, Govett Bradier was invaded by 
a sensation of acute happiness: he was having dinner with 
Vida in a setting at once exotic and familiar. He could 
look up and see her; she was a part with him of their in- 
timate scene. Bradier had thought of this, looked for- 
ward to it, for a long while; and here it was, fulfilled and 
perfect in every imagined detail. He didn’t, now, want 
anything more than the peace in the lighted candles Vida 
had brought from Tampico. He wished time would stand 
still, that the dinner wouldn’t progress but remain sta- 
tionary, delightful and unconsumed. 

It was exactly right that they didn’t talk—all that, too, 
could wait, the discussion of the serious course lying im- 
mediately before them. His happiness was peaceful; he 
began to have some understanding of the tranquil custom- 
bound lives he had regarded with scorn and repudiated 
for himself. He could almost imagine taking a morning | 
train for offices in the city. The realization of where he 
was, in the sea terminal at Chorreras, brought him sharply 
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back to the understanding of the impossibility of such a 
dream. His love for Vida didn’t entirely blind him to the 
truth of his inescapable réle in life; his character and ex- 
perience couldn’t be remade. The tranquillity about 
them was more apparent than safe: at any time the Mex- 
ican rifles might open fire around the terminal, bullets 
smash in through the windows. It was an ordinary oc- 
currence to have the kitchens raided and Chinamen killed; 
and if he, Govett Bradier, were discovered, the troop of 
bandits large enough, there was a chance he’d be carried 
away and, perhaps, held for money. 

He couldn’t, after all, decide whether it were the tem- 
porary calm of their situation that entranced him or the 
menace, both outside and in. He used to think that he 
was never fully alive except in places of danger. Vida 
certainly made the present moment amazingly alluring, 
she was so civilized, so remarkably ornamental, with her 
hair close above her ears and a string of small pearls 
doubly pale on the darkness of her throat. There were 
‘some glittering jewelled bracelets on her arm, her watch 
was bound to her wrist by a band of pearls. Conscious 
that he was committing a mental vulgarity he told himself 
that she was an entirely fashionable woman. He was 
glad of that, aside from its superficial advantages, for he 
guessed that fashionable women were nicely hard. That 
would be necessary for Vida, their plans. Such women, 
he silently proceeded, were careless of public opinion; 
they had kept from the aristocratic past an indifference 
to what it had held was an inferior humanity. Damn it, 
it amounted to no more than this, that everyone took what 
he could get! They were selfish as well—this was clear 
in Vida—and that was necessary for any escape from 
the sheer weak weight of people. 
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But more than that, the best of all, they understood 
pleasure and the acts, the appearances, of attraction. 
Bradier hated prudish women. He liked to think of the 
fine scented powders and rare perfumes that Vida used; 
even at the sea terminal her stockings were gossamer. It 
wasn’t necessary for her to be pleasant, to have what was 
recognized by a majority as a good disposition. God 
knew he had no such thing. In her own way her attitude 
toward life and people was quite like his: she made no 
attempt to hide her aloofness from one and consequent 
disregard of the other. Women who lived for pleasure. 
Mostly, naturally, they didn’t find it, the greater part of 
their lives was spent in a more or less complete disillusion, 
but that didn’t affect their bearing. None of this, from 
the point of morality, of humanity, was praiseworthy; 
they were, really, directly immoral; but they had their 
special, invaluable, virtues—sensuous charm, freedom, 
and courage. 

He had always preferred decorative women to softer 
amiable individuals; he wanted nothing purely utilitarian 
from them; his feeling for children he had clarified for 
himself. “What’s going on in your head?” Vida de- 
manded. He told her that he was thinking how much, 
at bottom, they were alike. She agreed with him. “It’s 
nonsense,” she added, “to suppose that only people who 
are different should live together. If you were, I couldn’t 
bear you. Even Presby, and I am leaving him, is quite 
the same. I mean in small things; that was what you 
meant, wasn’t it? The others, that are considered to be 
so impressive, don’t too much count. Not altogether.” 
He replied, “I was thinking of courage when you spoke.” 
However, that didn’t engage her. “But of course; ’m 
talking about those who are possible, after all. The thing 
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is, Govett, there isn’t a great deal worth being afraid of. 
I always seem to be telling you what you know so much 
better yourself. I can’t help it and I’m not going to 
apologize again. 

“Look at what dreadful things men, yes, and women, 
have tried to do to you, and you were hardly ever even 
hurt. It’s what you thought of them that gave them the 
power they had. And me, I ought to be afraid of what’s 
going to happen to us—perhaps it will ruin Presby; I 
don’t believe it—but I’m not. I’m not regretful. It’s 
all so simple. I don’t want to live with him and I do 
with you. God knows that’s clear enough. I couldn’t 
keep on with him, could I? But we’ve been over that 
before. I must keep you from having a wrong idea of 
what I’m doing and think it’s taking a large amount of 
courage. I’d need that to stay with him. It will be 
much harder for you than me.” 

“T’]] manage to get through it,” he asserted grimly. 
That, she replied, was why she loved him—he was upset 
by so few things. ‘You'll let me tell him,” he went on; 
“and it would be better if you weren’t there, you would 
make it difficult for him to speak. I can’t think how he 
will take it.” The dinner had reached the coffee and Vida 
was drinking white mint and brandy. “Very well,” she 
informed him; “there will be some temper, probably, but 
because just now he’s rather in pieces.” Govett Bradier 
said, “I’ll let him go on with that. If anybody tried to 
take you from me I’d kill him.” Vida was plainly an- 
noyed. “I am certain you would, and make a show of 
everything. You are like that, but then almost your 
whole life has been melodramatic, and not always in the 
best manner, Govett. There is a lot of you, you know, I 
don’t approve of, and where Presby has the advantage. 
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Of course, kill people who are in your way, if you can; but 
what good would it do to kill a man I wanted to leave you 
for? Wdbealready gone. You're not going to tell me you 
would be defending your honour, whatever that meant. 
Because if you do I’ll begin to think I’m making a mis- 
take and going off with one of your clerks.” He prom- 
ised her not to speak of his honour in such a connection: 
“Td kill him,” he explained, “because I’d be so damn 
mad.” Vida accused him of unbearable selfishness. 
“What are you going to say?” she asked. “I’ve thought 
it all out,” he replied; “after he gathers that we’re serious 
T’ll leave Chorreras and Mexico at once, naturally; and 
then, when you can get your things together, you will 
come North and get a divorce for desertion. We needn’t 
see each other . . . too often.” She said, after a little, 
“T must manage to leave Gille with him; Presby couldn’t 
bear her going away; and Gille likes him a thousand 
times better than me. Yes, he'll hope for that.” 
“Would the child be a bond between you?” Bradier 
asked. ‘“You’d see her and Corew, and the wretched busi- 
ness would be prolonged. I’m not questioning you, I 
simply want to see everything far ahead.’? When she 
went to him, Vida told him, she would put all her former 
existence out of their way. She rose from the table 
and, with Bradier close at her side, walked into the hall. 
There was no sound of surf, only a pervasive murmur. 
The lights on the tanker burned clear and steady. Mov- 
ing out to the veranda they sat on the steps leading to 
the sand. It was hot, the night was airless, but Bradier 
no longer thought about it. From a house beyond came 
men’s voices and the sharp intermittent clicking of a 
roulette wheel. Bradier could imagine the brightly il- 
luminated faces under the electric light, the whirring 
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metal fan, the gay coloured chips and handsome Mexican 
gold down the green cloth, the tall glasses of Scotch 
whisky and soda. How many nights, surrounded by the 
tropical darkness, had he gambled away. He had invari- 
ably played the first six numbers transversale and the 
zero. And faro. And California dominoes. But they 
played sniff at the Colonial Club in Tampico, out on the 
broad terrace, chalking the scores on the unpainted tables. 
Sniff and clouding absinthe and stories of oil and the tar- 
pon in the Panuco River. Tarpon seven feet long. But 
he had scarcely ever gone there; he hadn’t time, and too 
many men were interested in his activities. He had pre- 
ferred more disreputable places for his parties, his pleas- 
ures; he thought again of the Union, of Soledad and 
Teresita, dismissed from his life. 


* 
* * 


The sense of peace and attainment which had enveloped 
Bradier at dinner continued in the dark humidity outside. 
Usually, he discovered, minutes were consumed in the 
preparation for the other, the immensely superior, min- 
utes to follow: imagination was pitched ahead of the ac- 
tual; but he was wholly contented—without a different 
longing or expectant thought—in the absolute present. 
He didn’t want to stir yet, to speak; he had no impulse to 
kiss Vida or touch her. His being was in the complete 
relaxation that always followed every arduous accomplish- 
ment; in this case the accomplishment was the return to 
Vida after an intolerable hell of waiting and fever. He 
idly pretended that the months which, to some degree, 
would still separate them were over, and that they were 
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married . , . that they had been married for three or 
four years. This, he told himself, would be the way he’d 
feel then; they’d sit on some veranda steps. 

Govett Bradier was forced to admit to himself that he 
was tired; it had been a long and intensely wearing day; 
an incalculable time seemed to have passed since, early 
in the morning, the elevator man so abruptly dropped him 
to earth at the Imperial Hotel. He would have been fool- 
ish to talk to Presby Corew to-night about the—the ac- 
cident that had fallen to his life, to the lives of each of 
them. He hoped that it would be an endlessly happy ac- 
cident for Vida; and he resolved solemnly never to fail in 
his labour to that purpose. Bradier could see her profile 
by his shoulder; and, even in the gloom, the denseness, of 
the tropical night, it was as clear and decisive as a head 
on a new coin. The amazing and disconcerting thought 
seized him that he had very little to do with making Vida 
happy; objectively, that was, because of his efforts or 
wish. Vida, it appeared, took from life what she wanted 
and was oblivious of the rest. She hadn’t asked him for 
advice or thrown herself dependent on his love. 

Govett Bradier couldn’t convince himself that he had 
had the direction of their affair. The most he might say 
was it had been the result of circumstances and their char- 
acters. What they were rather than what they tried to 
be. At the beginning he had been very careful to wait 
until he was certain Vida wanted him to kiss her. He had 
asked her to leave Corew, to come to him, and Vida had 
said yes; but suppose she had said no—what could he 
have done then? Bradier would have been as powerless 
to force her mind as he was to command her.body. He 
might have persuaded her, argued and mentally battered 
her into a different decision, or ended it all by killing her; 
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but their commitment lay with Vida. She was, there, 
stronger than he; and, almost humorously, he hoped that 
she would make herself happy. 

She called for a servant, asked for cigarettes; and, light- 
ing one, she gave it to him. Who had done that not long 
ago? Thin strong fingers re-rolling a Mexican cigarette. 
Teresita, at the Bolivar. Life was a series of repetitions. 
It increased his weariness to think how many other 
couples had sat, like Vida and him, on steps in the night. 
Millions! Everything he said to her had been repeated 
millions of times. Yet it could always be fresh, stirring, 
beautiful. He had acquired the habit of getting out of 
himself, of seeing himself; and it was a bad thing to do, 
destructive, particularly of emotion. But nothing could 
destroy his feeling for Vida; it was too strong, too per- 
manent, too deep. His love was all these things—if for 
nothing else—because of his age. God damn it, he was 
no longer young. His hair was grey. But principally 
the fever had done that, and he wondered what else it 
had treacherously accomplished. He asked Vida: 

“Do you see any effects from the malaria and the 
quinine?” She replied cheerfully that it was rather dark 
to see anything there. “No, I’m serious,” he protested. 
“Yes, Govett, there are effects,” she told him. “Do you 
realize that you have been sitting for at least ten minutes 
without saying a word? That wouldn’t have been pos- 
sible two years ago. And you’d been more, well—ambi- 
tious. But you mustn’t think I’m complaining. I like 
it... attimes. You’re immensely more thoughtful and 
quiet. Govett, it seems to me you are cooler, in both 
your heart and your head. If you had met me to-night 
for the first time I’d never have a success with you.” 
That he indignantly denied. “With all your power you’re 
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a little afraid of the truth,” she observed. ‘You are in 
a mood, perhaps, to stay in love; but now you wouldn’t 
begin. Honestly, I can’t think why you should. Govett, 
why didn’t you just take as much of me as you needed and 
leave the rest? That would have been nearer to your 
character. It was the charming generosity—and from 
you—that knocked me over.” 

“I had just been thinking it was you who knocked 
me down,” he admitted. ‘The fact is, men are ridicu- 
lous.” Her face turned toward him. “Of course I did,” 
she said calmly. “Did you suppose I was going to let 
you get away? Govett Bradier! Don’t be absurd. Do 
you know, every now and then you surprise me; I hadn’t 
realized your rnind was like that. I wonder if you did. 
Maybe you have changed more than either of us guessed. 
Govett, I think you are about to leave me.” She put a 
light firm hand on his knee. “You won’t let me,” he an- 
swered serenely. “I might want to like the devil but it 
would be no good. You said so yourself.”” The hand re- 
mained; it closed until it might be said to be holding him; 
he was conscious of the separate pressing tips of her fin- 
gers. “It’s idiotic, but I have to have you.” Her voice, 
too, had intensified, as though it were drawing him closer. 
“T hate to talk like this, but once in a long long while, 
when I do love you so much, Govett “ 

He leaned over and kissed her, meeting with a sudden 
unrestraint that drove ali the abstract thoughts from his 
head. Back of them and faint, but coming steadily 
nearer, Bradier heard the exhaust of a gasolene engine. 
It must be Presby Corew, returning from Toteco; but 
Vida didn’t hurry: she kissed him deliberately and then 
slowly withdrew from his arms. He rose, helped her up, 
and they went into the house. “It’s strange to think of 
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Presby coming and you leaving,” she said. The reverse, 
when the time came, he pointed out, would seem no less 
strange to Presby Corew. “It’s all as funny as thunder.” 
She begged him, again, not to be aclerk. “Govett, I be- 
lieve in your heart you think it’s all a little wicked. Tell 
me, admit, that you’re convinced I’m a wicked woman.” 
He laughed loudly; and, during that, Corew came in. He 
was more worn than Bradier had yet seen him. “I’d like 
something to eat, Vida,” he announced; “and if you don’t 
mind I’ll have a bath. There’s a lot to tell you, Bradier, 
but I haven’t any intention of beginning to-night. It 
would take too long.” Govett Bradier assented. “I’m 
sure you’re right, to-morrow will do for what talking we 
have. And I'll go on, Vida.” She agreed. ‘When you 
please. We won’t see much of you to-morrow, then... 
until dinner. Presby will be here for that.” 

In the house where he was staying, he was, evidently, 
being waited for. Deleker, who was lounging in a chair 
with his booted feet on the centre table, got up with alac- 
rity. “Mr. Bradier, this is Edward Shepper, who’s laying 
pipe for us; John Lissert is a dam’ signal-man; and Mur- 
dock is the diver we all know so well.” Shepper was 
older than the tall youth who had introduced him, but he 
was still a young man. He spoke quietly, sat at ease in 
his chair—exceptionally able, Bradier told himself. ‘Are 
you superintendent of your gang?” he asked. “No,” 
Shepper replied; “not yet.” Murdock, the diver, asked, 
‘Why do they call pipeline superintendents the queer fel- 
lows?” He had a high-coloured face and crisp curling 
hair. ‘That’s the hell of a question,” Deleker answered; 
“didn’t you hear Mr. Bradier ask Shepper if he was one? 
Do you know Shepper?” A bottle of beer and a glass 
were put at Bradier’s disposal. ‘Have a Moctezuma.” 
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Lissert was older than the others, Bradier’s age perhaps, 
and he bore the marks of a hard living; he had the exag- 
gerated amiability, the eager acquiescence, of a man who 
required drink beyond his material resources. ‘“Cer- 
tainly,” he echoed Deleker; “look at Shepper and be 
ashamed of your ignorance. Mr. Bradier wouldn’t guess 
that you belonged to an oil camp.” Shepper told him, 
briefly, that he belonged on one of his signal-masts, by 
the neck. 

Govett Bradier asked what were the general conditions 
at the sea terminal, and a silence followed that became 
awkward. Finally Shepper spoke. “They might be 
better.” He stopped there, and no one went further. 
“T really meant that,” Bradier proceeded, ‘‘what is hap- 
pening? Have the Mexicans been having any parties?” 
It seemed, from the relieved delight around him, that they 
had. “And with Murdock. Tell him, Murdock, about 
your small affair with General Melchor Rayén.” Mur- 
dock grinned. “I was down near the Estero de Corral, 
there was a girl in a cantina there, and the General—he 
knows me well, too, the bastard—invited me to come along 
with him to his camp. I asked him what he wanted with 
me; I wasn’t worth ten pesos of anybody’s money, but 
he said he’d try it. They took my sombrero and shoes, 
just naturally, and tied me up to a tree where there was 
Christ’s plenty of mosquitos. Then Melchor sent in to 
Chorreras for ten thousand pesos. He explained it to me 
—the Company wouldn’t exactly want to lose me, and if 
he did have to shoot me I wasn’t important enough to 
make much of a stir North. Well, I hung around most 
of a specified hot day, and then word came from Tampico 
they’d give five thousand pesos for me and not a centavo 
more. That put the General in a bad temper; he said 
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they held him too cheap; and the Company—this took 
some time, you understand—went up to seven thousand 
pesos. Melchor said to me that, as a favour, and if I’d 
make the difference later, he would accept the seven i 
He broke off and drank from a bottle. There was a 
chorus, begging him to repeat what he had told General 
Melchor Rayén. But he shook his head. “It wasn’t 
proper.” Bradier asked, “How did you get away?” 

“Oh, he kept me tied there for another day and night 
and then chased me off. He said I ate too much.” 
Nothing, Bradir realized, could have been more charac- 
teristic of the region, the men, around him. Nowhere 
else could the happening to the diver have occurred; no 
other company but the one present would have credited it. 
He had an idea, as well, of what Murdock, tied to the 
tree, had told Rayon. That was the courage, supported 
by a sense of humour, he particularly understood and ap- 
plauded. The General hadn’t come out of it badly either. 
_“Pelaez was like that,” he declared. ‘When I was here 
first there were engagements between him and the Car- 
ranzistas and swarms of bullets. We used to get in the 
bath-tubs while the war was on. Lie in ’em and smoke 
and read.” ‘This was very loudly appreciated. ‘Why,’ 
he protested, “we always kept cigarettes and matches in 
the soap-dishes instead of soap. There was another time, 
in a drilling camp, when the Chinos had dug a shelter back 
by the kitchen. It was for themselves, do you see; and 
when the next shooting began they dropped everything 
and ran for their hole.” He stopped, crushing the end of 
a cigarette on a plate. “Yes?” He replied gravely. 
“Tt was already occupied.” 

A rush of questions followed: Had he seen the Dos 
Bocas catastrophe? Did he go back as far as the Cerro 
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la Dicha, with Pez No. 1 flowing as much as fifteen hun- 
dred barrels? What date was it Casiano 7 was drilled in? 
September, in 1918, Bradier answered without hesitation. 
“About the tenth, I think.” And Cerro Azul No. 4? 
“That was 1916. Shell at seventeen hundred and some- 
thing and then light blue shale with a stink of sulphur. 
The Tamasopo limestone and brown limestone and ce- 
ment. They drilled out on the eighth . . . and began 
deepening. February, it was at night, they struck a gas- 
pocket that held them up, and a norther began. ‘There 
was drilling the next day and everything was ready— 
tanks and two eight-inch pipes only fifty feet off the well. 
Ha! they hardly had time to shut the gas from the boiler. 
The string went up through the crown block, knocked 
the rig to hell, smashed trees a hundred and twenty feet 
from the derrick, and dived sixteen feet into the ground. 
It shot the cable through a ten-inch tee below the oil- 
saver, and, of course, the valve went. Over two hundred 
and fifty thousand barrels a day. But you know that. 
Half a million barrels was saved in an arroyo before it 
was closed in.” 

Govett Bradier took a long breath; the energy, the in- 
terest, that had held him up through his recital departed. 
No one to-day, he felt, was really concerned with Cerro 
Azul 4. The younger, the new, generation were merely 
polite. ‘One well is a lot like another,” he said lamely. 
He occupied himself with a fresh bottle of beer; his 
thoughts returned to Vida. What was the matter with 
Presby Corew? Whatever that might be it affected the 
sea terminal too. He had seen it in the attitudes of the 
men here. 

However, it couldn’t touch him, Govett Bradier; the 
troubles at Chorreras now belonged to others. He 
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was free and soon Vida would be free . . . for him. 
How certain she was about her acts. What bravery! 
He discovered that he was sick with fatigue, and, making 
his excuses, he went to his room. It was, he admitted, 
very uncomfortable: the mosquito-netting at the windows 
was thick, his bed badly made; under the pavion it was 
stifling, almost impossible to breathe. He got up for a 
cigarette and sat in his dressing-gown. It was a novelty 
to him, an affair of cool silks, a soft girdle and tassels, 
he had bought at a very expensive New York store, telling 
himself that the man Vida Corew loved required it. Her 
love would be like the dressing-gown, surrounding him 
with a silk delight. The others had gone to bed, there 
was a sound of snoring, and he walked out into the hall; 
but the air there was stale with smoke and the flat smell 
of beer; the bottles lay about the floor; his glass was 
where he had left it, half emptied. But he’d only be here 
another night, then he would go back to Tampico as early 
as possible in the morning . . . provided there had been 
no accident that far: he persisted in forgetting the in- 
security of his surroundings, the presence of General 
Melchor Rayon. 

All the petty leaders of bandits called themselves gen- 
erals, insisting that they were patriots who served Mexico 
against every foreign interest and whatever regrettable 
power might be locally and temporarily established. 
They merely took money until a better day for the nation 
would see them in the Chapultepec Palace, serving justice 
with a greater firmness than Porfirio Diaz and more hu- 
manity than Obregén’s. In the future, on nights such as 
this, when he couldn’t sleep, he’d be with Vida. He saw 
himself beside her on the balcony of rooms overlooking 
a tropical city, a city of low flat roofs and mountains so 
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high that they interrupted the stars. There would be 
water, a bay, the reflections of lights on a still blackness 
and, softened by distance, the music of a military band in 
the plaza. The night, like Vida, would be perfumed .. . 
with the blossoms of azahares. Champagne in tall thin 
glasses packed with ice. She used long paper holders 
with quills for her cigarettes. Soledad, quite naked, had 
smoked cigars. He had no feeling against consider- 
ing Vida and Soledad ia, as it were, one thought; Vida— 
it was another quality he loved—would not have objected. 
She could be very friendly with Soledad; and sit with 
an entire understanding, on a perfect equality, at Tere- 
sita’s table. 


k ok 


The morning was poured full of a gold sunlight; the 
Gulf of Mexico was motionless, without a ripple, as 
though it had been solidified into a semi-precious purple- 
blue stone. When Bradier appeared the others had left 
the house, but he found Deleker at breakfast in the 
dining-room. “I thought you might find it convenient if 
I stayed with you to-day,” he said, “to run the rail-car 
and an automobile. Mr. Corew told me you would want 
to see pretty much the whole field. There are Sabana 
Grande 4 and 6. The 4 will flow thirty thousand barrels 
and 6 more than twice that. And they are drilling Meson 
No. 2. We'd have lunch, I thought, at the Cerro Azul 
Camp.” Whatever he had planned, Bradier replied, 
would suit him. Nothing special was in his mind. ‘“Ex- 
cept this,” he added suddenly: “Lentz thinks that the 
Alianza interests ought to be moved to the north field. 
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It’s his opinion this will be no better than a salt lake in 
a few years.” Mr. Lentz, Deleker was emphatic, was 
totally and inconceivably wrong. “Why, God damn it, 
by next year we’ll have over six million barrels a month. 
Pve heard of his opinion, and I can’t understand him; it 
sounds like insanity. I suppose he wants to be ahead of 
everyone else; but, Mr. Bradier, we won’t have to leave 
here for, how long—twenty years? Perhaps not then. 
But there’s no reason why we shouldn’t be getting prop- 
erties between Caracol and Tancoco Hill for the future.” 

“Mr. Lentz thinks we are optimistic,” Bradier replied. 
They were on the rail-car, racing over the first straight 
reach of track from the sea terminal, and Deleker, with a 
frowning concentration, profanely qualified George K. 
Lentz’s entire outlook on Mexican oil. ‘But he’s able 
enough,” he was forced to add, “at the Tampico offices. 
It’s when he gets out he’s a nuisance; at the terminals and 
in the camps and around the wells. He has a way of 
looking into everything and expecting you to account for 
a few kilometres of pipe or a broken shipment of cement. 
Last year he had a habit of coming to Chorreras, and fid- 
dling over the Zacamixtle Valley, but thank God he’s got 
through that.” There was a momentary hollow reverber- 
ation as the car passed over water, and Deleker gazed 
doubtfully at Govett Bradier. ‘“You are pretty well 
dressed up,” he remarked. “I hope you won’t take it 
too hard if you lose those boots. The man who ran this 
track last month came in half the time without his shoes; 
he got so that he went out on the run practically naked. 
Anyhow, there’s Paso Real, and we’re safe this far.” 
Bradier gazed at the familiar distillery and cantinas half 
hidden in the monte. He was conscious of the tightening 
of his nerves, the muscular alertness, bred by their sur- 
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rounding conditions. With a brief smile he recalled how 
to be successfully, safely, robbed. They were coming 
into the Cuervo de Muerte; its old deceptive appearance 
of peace was unchanged; but to-day there was no disrupt- 
ing roar of dynamite under the car’s wheels. 

The private barred and guarded roads of the oil com- 
panies were, for the trucks and immense tractors that used 
them, surprisingly good; there were new ways since Bra- 
dier had last seen that field. An armed Mexican stopped 
them by the gate, and Deleker showed him, painted un- 
der the flap on the automobile door, the insignia of the 
Alianza Corporation, three clasped hands severed at the 
wrists. ‘“They’re getting dam’ particular,’ Bradier ob- 
served. “I suppose soon they’ll have traffic policemen.” 
The car stopped. ‘“That’s Meson No. 2,” Deleker told 
him. There was, as always, nothing marked about the 
drilling: the brush had been cleared from the vicinity of 
the derrick, natives were digging lazily at a sump-hole, the 
engineer had put up a shelter by his donkey-engine—a 
few boards for a roof over the canvas hammock in which 
he was indolently lounging—a man was leaning sleepily 
against the headache post in the derrick. High above 
were the inevitable circling buzzards. Bradier asked how 
far the well was down, and, scarcely waiting for the an- 
swer, he got back into the automobile. His interest, his 
old attachment to all the details of drilling for oil, had 
waned. He was, he discovered, sick of the local monot- 
onous scenery, the unchanging monte, the low conical 
formation of the mountains, the land. In New York he 
had longed to be back again, and now, after only part of a 
morning, he was willing to leave. The mental and phys- 
ical tenseness, the thick dusty sunlight, had already tired 


him. 
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However, it wouldn’t do to let Deleker see this, and 
he got out of the car to see Sabana Grande 4 and 6. 
There was even less to observe in a producing well—a 
mound of earth, a joint of pipe and gate-valve—than in 
the operation of sinking it. The oil seepages alone hadn’t 
lost their fascination over him, and he watched a small 
black pool of petroleum with an enormous iridescent bub- 
ble forming in the middle; the bubble, swollen beyond en- 
durance, burst and left, for a second, the rim of its cir- 
cumference on the surface of the oil. Another identical 
bubble formed and broke. Here was the strangeness of 
the earth’s centre coming up like a reminder, a threat, to 
the top. Gases and super-heated fluids under hideous 
pressure, lost worlds of vegetation and bones turned into 
stone, beds of old seas encrusted with delicate shells. 
Whatever had been animated by the light and air sank 
back into solid darkness. 

The automobile had reached the Cerro Azul main camp, 
and the superintendent, Andrew Willig, came forward to 
meet Bradier. He repeated, in effect, what George K. 
Lentz had said: ‘It’s useful for everybody to have you 
back, Bradier; I think I’ll take you into the peon camp 
just to show you off. Tl swear to you the women still 
frighten their babies with your name. And I always tell 
them in Tampico that, if it could be managed, we should 
have you with the Huasteca Company. From what I 
hear we are going to be here long after the Alianza has 
moved away; and you wouldn’t be happy, Bradier, sepa- 
rated from your sea terminal.” They were sitting on the 
veranda of the dining-room, overlooking a lawn of per- 
fectly tended green sod. “I’m separated from it now,” 
Bradier told him. ‘Yes, I’m through with Chorreras. 
But where do you hear we’re moving away?” Willig 
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couldn’t remember. “It’s in the air,” he said, “a rumour. 
If it is true let me have a chance at your stores. We’re 
going to lay a new pipeline to the Panuco terminal—they 
are enlarging the refinery again, four batteries with six 
heaters each, and a new viscosity plant. I remember 
now, I got the idea you were moving from something 
Lentz said at the Comercio. He’s an exceptionally good 
man. Lentz. But I should think he’d perish here in the 
clothes he wears. It makes me sweat to have him 
around.” To Lentz Govett Bradier was indifferent; and 
he forcefully expressed his objections to offices and office 
men. “It’s the damned routine,” he concluded; “the neat 
columns of figures entered all day in ledgers.” He didn’t 
like that and he was no longer absorbed in the oil field 

. where, then, did he belong? He couldn’t spend the 
rest of his life in Vida’s arms. But this, his dissatisfac- 
tion, was only temporary. Bradier was convinced of 
that. His plans for South America, other far develop- 
ments, he’d carry out. 

“You ought to see Rayon,” Willig told him. ‘He’s 
the Pelaez of to-day. But on a smaller scale. Then, 
usually, you could tell what Pelaez was going to do, he 
mostly had a reason, good or bad, for killing, but no one 
can predict Rayon; as cold a devil as there is in the State 
of Vera Cruz. You know that no one can run one of these 
camps and be afraid of a Mexican—nor of very much else 
—but the truth is I hate to see him ride in. He’s been 
known to go off with one of your friends dragging behind 
him on his rope. He’s got between three and five hun- 
dred men with him now, too; the ends of all the last half- 
dozen rebellions. We pay him, of course, but it doesn’t | 
secure much for us.” It was Bradier’s idea that without 
their general his force would break up and scatter. 
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“What would it cost—a thousand pesos?” Willig wasn’t 
sure they would benefit by purchasing Ray6n’s death. 
“The men would scatter, like a nest of hornets. As it is, 
at least we can follow their movements.”’ That, Bradier 
went on, could be met when the moment came. “From 
your description of him I have a conviction we couldn’t 
operate in the same territory.” 

“He has certainly played giddy hell with the Alianza 
properties,” Willig informed him. ‘See here, Bradier, 
can Corew keep along with his responsibilities down here?- 
I never knew a man I’d trust sooner, but is he happy in 
Mexico? I doubt it. I’ve only met his wife, but none 
of the women seem to like her. They both act as though 
they were still in Boston.” Govett Bradier said, “I’m 
damned sick of hearing Presby Corew discussed. He 
isn’t going to stay in Chorreras and he is keeping up the 
shipments of oil, and there is no need for Mrs. Corew to 
be friendly with a lot of female buzzards. You’ve heard 
me say what I think of bringing white women into the 
camps. If they are right they’re wrong! Corew, Till 
agree with you, wouldn’t approve of what I’d do with this 
General Rayon » Willig interrupted him. ‘“We’d 
better go in if we want any dinner.” 

The China boys ladled a thick soup into their plates and 
brought butter. There was a stew of beef with chillis, 
boiled potatoes and string beans and sliced tomatoes, and 
prune pie. It was all excellent, hot, and in great abun- 
dance. The men, in the informal garbs of their particular 
activities, seated at long tables, ate quickly and moved 
away smoking. They all had jokes at the expense of the 
Chinos; the faces of the latter were fixed in polite grins; 
but Bradier saw that the humour didn’t go very far; 
trouble with the kitchen was the last thing desired. “TI 
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ought to go on,” he told Andrew Willig, “though God 
knows I’d rather smoke on your porch, and I must settle 
for my dinner.” But Willig refused the customary pay- 
ment. “The Company is delighted to have you. What 
are you going to see—the Tamiana lease? If you 
don’t do something about that you'll be like Moses and 
the Promised Land. You will never get on it. The Pan- 
Kansas Company will have it out of you.” Bradier ad- 
mitted that he wouldn’t leave without having a look at 
the Tamiana fence. It was a property, the richest in 
prospective oil in that region, owned jointly by the Pan- 
Kansas Company and the Alianza Corporation. The 
sale, although acknowledged, had not yet resulted in the 
transference of the land, since the title was not held to be 
clear. Willig continued: 

“Tf your Company is waiting for the Supreme Court to 
reverse Article 27, that’s wasted time too, because the 
most you can hope for is to have it declared non- 
retroactive. Who has it tied .up, have you any idea?” 
It was a Mexican gentleman, Tomas Xavier Yermo, liv- 
ing at the capital, Bradier replied. But it was obvious to 
him, Govett Bradier, that the old cuckoo, who claimed 
an undischarged right in the Tamiana lease, was be- 
ing held up from behind. “He won’t put a price on him- 
self, and I don’t have to tell you what that means. The 
Pan-Kansas Company isn’t active here, and I wouldn’t be 
surprised, Willig, if they would sell out to us. I’ve told 
the Alianza directors a thousand times to buy. We have 
every facility for drilling and shipping the oil and the 
Pan-Kansas has none. The whole thing is cursed silly.” 
Deleker was coming toward him, across the grass, and he 
rose. Deleker called, “Do you want to have a look at 
Naranjos and 233, and then we'll turn down toward 
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Tamiana?” Willig laughed. “The Alianza Mecca.” 

It was late in the afternoon when the automobile was 
stopped by a high wire net fence, and, without speaking, 
Govett Bradier and Deleker gazed into the Tamiana 
lease. “There,” Deleker asserted, “is the best nineteen 
hundred hectares of oil land in existence.” Bradier didn’t 
contradict him. If the Alianza interests did get it, he 
thought, and it was as valuable as it promised, what, in 
the end, would the oil it produced accomplish, . . . in 
the end? Some strings of pearls for white throats both 
legitimate and illegitimate, hours at the gambling-tables 
of southern France and Spain, the maintenance of a few 
idiot babies at special institutions. The money men made 
almost always fell into the impotent hands of women and 
boys. He wasn’t, he hoped, guilty of a socialistic thought, 
a state of mind Bradier detested; no, it was only that sud- 
denly he was amazed at what the final power and Her- 
culean labours of men came to. However, they were 
interested in only a few things, the elaborations of not 
more than two instincts. And where pearls were con- 
cerned he’d get Vida a much finer string than she now 
owned. He wondered if she’d give the others back to 
Presby. How much would she carry away with her? 
Vida, he remembered, had practically no money of her 
own ... would she come to him wearing stockings 
Presby had bought, with her nightgowns provided for 
Bradier’s delight by Corew? He didn’t like the thought 
of that, and yet he couldn’t send Vida a trousseau. It 
would be absurd to expect her to abandon all her clothes 
at a given moment. 

She would, as well, unavoidably bring with her habits 
Presby Corew had formed, the marks of his prejudices 
and his little turns of speech. It was all damned strange. 
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Why, it would be the devil of a job for Vida not to call 
him Presby. Luckily it wouldn’t matter to either of them, 
they would laugh at such slips. And he told himself this 
—that the quality of love Vida had for him must show 
him a woman Corew had never seen: she’d admitted that 
her husband had never stirred her. No, she had replied, 
not even at first. The car was again in motion, coming 
back to the landward end of the Transcontinental Com- 
pany’s railway. On one side was the village of Zaca- 
mixtle. It was, he knew, lazily waking up, preparing for 
the night. The valley was darkening, the gas-flares, leap- 
ing and fluttering from standing pipes, were growing 
brighter and more lurid. ‘The most desolate place in the 
world,” Govett Bradier said. Deleker turned squarely 
around, astounded. “Desolate,” he echoed him; “the 
most beautiful; covered with oil rigs; and there are pipe- 
lines and pumping-stations and terminals and tanks every- 
where. You would hardly get any more in if you tried.” 
He was so surprised that he allowed the car to hit a stump 
and apologized profusely. 

“People are different,’ he continued; “now Murdock, 
the diver, thinks that Galveston is the greatest spot on 
the earth; and we had a man here once who liked 
Pawhuska, in Oklahoma. Pawhuska! He said it was 
because he enjoyed seeing the Indians play pool. But, 
Mr. Bradier, the place for me is where an oil well’s coming 
in. God, that noise when she’s rising, before she tears the 
hat off the derrick! Oil,” he said, but mostly to him- 
self, “petroleum, chapopote.” Those, once, might have 
been Bradier’s words, reflecting the enthusiasm, the single 
conviction of his youth. Deleker’s clothes, he saw, had 
been his clothes, the boots stained and cleaned and stained 
again, the brown canvas breeches pounded and washed in 
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a Mexican stream, the wide sombrero, with its vainglori- 
ous silver cord, planted arrogantly across his eyes. His 
bared throat was as dark as a piece of worn saddle leather. 
The pistol at his hip had a pearl handle. Bradier realized, 
from the line of Deleker’s jaw, the sharp focus of his grey 
gaze, that the pistol was not merely ornamental. Him- 
self, at twenty. And not a bad thing to be. ‘You were 
joking about this being a desolate place,” the boy con- 
cluded; “everybody admits I’m as dumb as hell. Mr. 
Bradier, if you will let me tell you—it’s been an honour 
for me to go around with you to-day. It will make a dii- 
ference to me.” 


* 1 


Clouds and a wind had come up with the dusk, the 
waves were rising and, breaking with an increasing white 
volume, they reached, foam-streaked, far up the sand. 
The tide, Bradier thought, must be almost at flood. 
There was an activity of signals on the lookout of the 
marine building, and he saw a tanker’s lights standing 
down the beach. Probably she would have to run off 
shore for the night, since it was doubtful if she could pick 
up her mooring-buoys in the threatening sea-way and rap- 
idly fading light. The wind blowing across the beach 
stung Govett Bradier’s face with flying particles of sand. 
The sea terminal was inexpressibly grey and dreary; it 
was as formless as the dunes lost in either direction be- 
tween the Gulf and the land. 

His clothes had been put in order during the day, the 
appropriate white garb for the evening was laid ready for 
him on a bed. He was dressed before the time to go to 
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the Corews’, and he sat with a copita of brandy beside 
him. He was wondering exactly what the evening before 
him would be like. Bradier thought he knew already 
what, generally, must happen; but the details of speech, 
the sharply shifting relationships, how would they pro- 
gress? He didn’t hide from himself that it would be ex- 
tremely disagreeable—it was the most difficult situation 
he had ever faced—but the most unpleasant things came 
to a conclusion. Presby Corew’s character made it spe- 
cially hard: there was literally nothing in him that Bradier 
could dislike, not the slightest excuse for Bradier in the 
husband himself. Such objections to Presby as Vida had 
expressed seemed to Govett trivial; but none, actually, 
had been necessary; it was enough that she didn’t love 
Corew and did love Govett Bradier. 

After all, what else was necessary? Corew, fortu- 
nately, had the type of mind, the personality, to under- 
stand at once what had happened. His action would be 
decisive and immediate, final. But in the heart of every 
man there were incalculable depths, old influences from 
before speech, that sometimes betrayed the best efforts of 
the new. In that connection his thoughts rested on the 
pistol in one of his bags; but he shook his head. Damn 
it, he wouldn’t walk into Presby Corew’s house, to his 
table, armed against him. He would manage, in any de- 
velopment, to take Vida without killing Corew. He was 
a little surprised at the strength of his feeling about that; 
it amounted, really, to a scruple. A scruple! Bradier 
hadn’t been very familiar with them. The philosophy of 
his acts had rested on the extreme need of accomplish- 
ment. At present, for example, he was addressed to the 
task of taking Vida Corew from her husband and securing 
her for himself. That, at least as a statement of his 
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course, was simple enough, everything else was subordi- 
nate to that one clear aim: it was relatively unimportant 
if he took a pistol into Presby’s house and shot him at 
the table, over the salt. The opposite vaguely formulated 
impulse lay outside his understanding; he had seen it in 
other men—counted on it to assist his own less hampered 
plans—and derided it; but, in himself, somehow, it was 
troublesome. Did it amount to this—that there were, 
after all, some things he wouldn’t do to get Vida? Put 
that way, he could give himself the clearest of answers— 
he was going to marry her. Good God, he hadn’t, he 
hoped, turned into a decrepit sentimentalist yet! Bradier 
saw that he could go now; but he didn’t take the pistol; 
it would be awkward to have about his thin linen clothes; 
and, anyhow, he wouldn’t need it at dinner. 

Vida was in the hall of her house. She had on a din- 
ner dress of white lace clinging with an unbroken sim- 
plicity to the slender, the seductive, roundness of her 
body; and she wore no pearls, no jewels at all; not even, 
Bradier realized, the band of diamonds that served her 
for a wedding ring. She was so cool, her bearing was so 
casual, that she gave an impression of slight boredom. 
“Tid you like your day and see all the marvels of Mexican 
oil?” she asked. ‘Presby is in the pantry with the cock- 
tails.’ The day had been well enough, he told her; but 
where he personally was concerned his taste in marvels 
had changed. Vida made no sign of having heard or un- 
derstood this. Instead, she lighted a cigarette and went 
over to a chair, leaving him standing alone. Govett Bra- 
dier looked at her almost appealingly; and, as she met his 
gaze, a smile touched her lips. Poor Presby. 

He came in—a glass shaker with a silver-and-cork top 
in his hand—dressed in white flannels and a dinner-coat 
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with an informal soft shirt. “I’ve only got some damned 
nigger rum,” he told them; “the good has gone since we 
were in Tampico.” Corew seemed very young; his 
scarlet face and light hair, his intense blue eyes, might 
have belonged to a boy of no more than twenty. No coat, 
Bradier recognized, would ever fit him the way Corew’s 
hung about his thin shoulders . . . or was it the air 
Presby Corew lent to what he wore? Well, hell, it 
didn’t matter! “If it is only Carta Blanca,” Bradier 
said after a cocktail, “you have done something very lofty 
with it.” The glass shaker had been full, and Vida and 
Corew, Govett Bradier, drank it to the bottom. They 
drank and said nothing: Presby stared into his glass, Vida 
might have been totally unrelated to the room and men 
in it, and Bradier was privately engaged in the sense of 
satisfaction and renewed power rising in him. 

He was filled with a quiet confidence. Vida was ab- 
solutely splendid and Presby, it seemed, had already re- 
ceded from their lives. Presby could never have held 
Vida. He was too young, too self-contained. And he 
would be infinitely better off without her. Vida never 
allowed Gille to appear at dinner, and Bradier just stopped 
himself from asking after the Corews’ child. It wasn’t, 
he considered, quite the moment for that; there were, 
after all, some conventions to be observed in what, at 
Chorreras, served as a drawing-room, some subjects for 
the present out of place. They were at the table, and 
Corew abruptly broke the silence he had kept through 
a preliminary light exchange of remarks. ‘What did you 
see in the field?” he asked Bradier. ‘Sabana Grande 4 
and 6 and the Meson No. 2 well?” Yes, Bradier re- 
turned, he had seen those, and Andrew Willig at the 
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Cerro Azul camp; coming back they had stopped by the 
Tamiana lease. He thought Deleker was worth some 
special attention, but there was a man in the pipe-laying 
gang, his name was Shepper, who ought to be made super- 
intendent. And without any reference to who already 
had that position. Another place could be easily found 
for whoever had it now. Presby Corew laid down his 
fork and stared directly into Bradier’s eyes. 

“Without any reference to who already has it, Mr. 
Bradier?” he demanded. 

“Exactly,” Bradier answered; “that is what I said and 
the way I should do it.” 

Corew continued staring at him. When, finally, he 
spoke again, his words followed each other very slowly, 
with, apparently, the greatest care. “That is the way 
. . . you should doit. Tell me this, then—are you going 
to take Vida back with you to America, or is she follow- 
ing a little later?” The suddenness of that demand, the 
sharp dragging into relative public of what Vida and he 
had cherished and kept hidden so long, almost upset 
Bradier’s confident bearing. But his eyes didn’t waver 
from Corew’s face. Vida was absolutely, giacially, still. 
In a matter-of-fact voice he replied. “We had decided 
that it would be better for Vida to follow me, since I 
can’t stay here, and you would need time for what prac- 
tical arrangements you’d want to make. You must real- 
ize I was going to speak to you about this to-night—that 
was what I came to Mexico for—but I was waiting until 
Vida had left the table.” Corew said harshly that Vida 
had already heard so much, from Bradier, that the rest 
was insignificant. His tone hardened Govett Bradier’s op- 
position. “There isn’t a great deal left,” he admitted; 
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“I mean not much that would be any good. But cer- 
tainly you must say what you like . . . more or less 
about me.” 

“T’m willing to confine it to you,” Corew returned. “I 
haven’t an intention of discussing Vida with you, if you’re 
afraid of that. It’s quite different, as you ought to 
know.” He paused. His eyes, Bradier saw, were sunk 
in shadow, the skin about his mouth was tight and drawn, 
there was a nervous twitching in the muscle of a thin 
cheek. “Bradier,” he said finally, “when I met you first 
you were only a name to me, I admired you immensely, 
and when I had met you I admired you more. I realized 
that you had power; I still realize it; but then I didn’t 
know what a rotten affair you were.” Bradier leaned 
forward, his elbows on the table and his arms folded be- 
fore him: this was what he must be prepared for, listen 
to quietly. It was part of the payment for taking Vida. 
“Yes, rotten,” the other repeated. “And, in spite of 
your reputation, you are a dirty coward. I don’t like 
Mexicans, but the worst I ever saw was better than you, 
he was cleaner and had more honour. More honour— 
hell, you haven’t any. You haven’t one decent instinct 
in you. You’re like those little mangy dogs the peons 
dye pink and yellow. Principally yellow, Bradier.” 
Vida exclaimed, “Oh, Presby!”’ but apparently he hadn’t 
heard her. “I can’t really find anything to compare you 
with.” Bradier repeated, steadily: 

“You must say what you like.” 

“I saw Vida was in love with you, almost at once, and 
I knew what that would mean, with her. She’d be spe- 
cially attracted by what you partly were, or perhaps by 
what you had done—a sort of pirate left over from a 
more picturesque time. And when I was made super- 
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intendent I understood that, too. Or I thought I did. I 
took it that your influence had sent us to Chorreras so 
soon, and I went, like a fool. I thought I could show 
Vida, here, that I wasn’t exactly made of paper. She is 
fair enough. But what I didn’t see was that you had 
made up your mind to end me.” 

“What do you mean?” Govett Bradier demanded. 
“I’m in love with Vida and intend to marry her. But 
what’s this other?” 

“This other is why you didn’t want her in the room 
when you talked to me. For Christ’s sake, couldn’t you 
get her any other way? Wouldn’t she come to you for 
yourself? Did you have to drive me into the Gulf of 
Mexico first? But I suppose it’s how you do things; 
learned from your friends the bandits.” Bradier turned 
to Vida. “I haven’t an idea what he means. It sounds 
as though he’d gone out of his head.’’ Corew cried at 
him, “I’m talking to you, Bradier; not to her.” He made 
a visible effort to collect himself. “Very well, Vida: 
Bradier had me sent down here and then privately he be- 
gan to attack me. He did it in a hundred ways—first 
by paying Rayon. Rayon was hired to keep me from 
operating the sea terminal. He killed my men whenever 
it was easy enough, he raided my camps and destroyed 
them, he pulled down derricks and tore up pipe. For 
the last four months he hasn’t touched the property of 
the other companies. 

“Tn addition to that, Bradier influenced Lentz, and 
Lentz wrote to New York. He was polite enough when 
he came here, except for the fact that he treated me like 
a thief; he seemed to think I’d steal a can of paint. I 
don’t know what Bradier told him, but it was enough. 
Lentz was always saying that I looked very badly, and 
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wasn’t the strain of Chorreras too much for me. Then 
this—this swine here went after the men under me, in 
my own organization. Signal-rope and tools stolen; 
what food Rayén left in the stores was spoiled. Last 
week someone hitched a cable to some casing and dragged 
it out of the yard with a tractor. I followed the track for 
a mile and a half, to where it was loaded. He wouldn’t 
kill me, do you see, Vida, and take you; not Mr. Bradier; 
that wasn’t cunning enough. He let me think I was suc- 
ceeding handsomely, and then turned his Mexicans on 
me.” In spite of his desperate effort at control Corew’s 
hands were trembling so violently that he was forced to 
clasp them. ‘The men under me,” he said again; “tan- 
gling the signal-halyards when there was a tanker off the 
surf.” 

“You can come back to me,” Govett Bradier inter- 
rupted him; “everything you have said is a damned lie.” 
Corew rose; his lips were pinched and his vision narrowed 
to a metallic glimmer. “It’s you who are made of lies, 
stinking putrid lies. If Vida still wants you that’s her 
frightful misfortune; at least she knows you a little now. 
God damn it, it was all so useless; you didn’t have to 
ruin me; Vida was gone. Yet you put me down here, in 
a strange hell, and dug the sand away from me. You 
never gave me a chance. Bradier, if it hadn’t been for 
Vida, what people would have said about her, I would 
have shot you last night on my porch; the way you 
shoot men—in the back of the head.” 

“Sit down,” Govett Bradier commanded him abruptly. 
“You're crazy. I did help to put you here, but it was 
only because I wanted Vida to see what I had made. I 
never thought about you. I’ve hardly, until yesterday, 
given you a thought since. You were never important to 
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me. Mr. Lentz was opposed to your appointment from 
the first, you don’t seem to have been important to him 
either; and the rest has come from an excited imagination 
and the fact that, probably, the men don’t like your 
manner with them. This isn’t Massachusetts, it’s the 
tropics; you are in the jungle. Most of what you’ve said 
is such nonsense I won’t take the trouble to answer it. 
If I had made up my mind to ruin you, as you called 
it, you wouldn’t be here now . . . nothing so clumsy. 
But it was never necessary. 

“I didn’t object, a minute ago, to your saying I was 
full of lies, for the simple reason that you were justified. 
Every time I looked at Vida I was perfectly willing to lie 
' to you; but I was as willing, at the right moment, to wipe 
them all out with the truth. I don’t care what you or 
any other man alive thinks of me, and that part about the 
pink and yellow dogs I’ll make you a present of. You 
can remember that you said it to me. But I believe it 
was enough. You have expressed yourself with a great 
deal of success.” Vida asked, “What did he mean, 
Govett, by the rest?” Govett Bradier didn’t know. It 
was so purely fantastic. Presby Corew reached for a 
decanter of brandy and refilled his glass. His cheek had 
contracted and drawn up a corner of his mouth. “Vida,” 
Corew proceeded, “if I haven’t taken care of you it’s been 
because this other was almost too much. I had a lot of 
pride about the sea terminal, and thought that it came 
first, even before love. I told myself that what I had be- 
gun to see wasn’t true, that it was only the tropics, 
everyone’s experience who had my responsibility. Then 
at last I understood Govett Bradier. He isn’t powerful, 
Vida, it’s cruelty; a treacherous man is dangerous. In- 
humanity always seems so incredible. You don’t believe 
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that it is so. I mean, there are not many of them. You 
can’t be prepared. Their clothes look all right and they 
have faces and come to dinner.” Vida rose and went 
around the table to him. ‘Please, please, Presby.” Her 
hand was on his shoulder. “I’m afraid to have him go on, 
Govett. I can’t think what it will do to him if he keeps 
up. You must help me.” Bradier said again, “Corew, 
there isn’t a grain of foundation for your suspicions.” 


* 
* * 


Govett Bradier’s thoughts were confused, but what 
anger he had felt at Corew had almost entirely faded— 
what Presby Corew believed, told Bradier, had been 
accumulating an intolerable bitterness in his mind for 
weeks. It was curious that, from Corew’s position, there 
appeared to be a reason for all he did suspect. Vida was 
begging him to go to his room or out on the veranda. 
“You are sick now,” she told him; “I don’t remember 
when you have had a good night.” He added, “Or day.” 
Now that Corew had spoken to Bradier he seemed re- 
lieved; the discharge of his unrestrained opinion, the ac- 
complished calling of Bradier the vilest of names, had 
palpably cooled his mental fever. In place of leaving the 
room he resumed his chair. Bradier’s instinct was to 
address what he still might have to say to Vida. He felt 
that he had had a very unbecoming part in the events 
of the past hour; and he wondered what Vida thought 
of it and of him. However, she knew this—that he had 
put no conspiracy in motion to wreck Presby Corew. 
Where Vida was concerned he had disposed of Corew a 
year and a half ago, before he had left Mexico. He was 
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sorry now that his vanity—the desire to have Vida know 
the sea terminal—had led to his virtual moving of Corew 
south. Life was a damned mess, the attempted passage 
of a blind jungle. 

Vida said, “Govett, can you explain any of the things 
Presby thinks? Is it true, do you suppose, that this 
Mexican, Ray6n, is only attacking us?” Bradier replied 
that he couldn’t conceive that to be true. Then he re- 
membered what Willig had told him—that General Mel- 
chor Rayén had seemed to be specially vindictive with the 
men and properties of the Alianza Corporation. “Natur- 
ally he wouldn’t answer that,” Corew put in. “Keep 
quiet, Presby,” Vida directed him, a trace of impatience 
in her voice. “I want to ask Govett about this. I have 
been here, and I’ve seen Rayon raid our stores; and, from 
what I have heard at the other camps, I know it is differ- 
ent. He’ll take food from the Agwi and Transcontinental 
kitchens, and he did kill the Cortez men at San Nicolas; 
but he will break our ranges and pour the salt and sugar 
on the floor.” Bradier, in effect, repeated what he had 
already said by asking if there was a possibility that the 
bandit had a personal dislike for Corew. 

“I can answer that, if Vida will allow me,” Corew told 
them; “when I reached Chorreras there was a note from 
him waiting for me and demanding, in the names of lib- 
erty and equality, or some such things, three thousand 
pesos. I sent it to him—until I could find out what the 
situation was—and the next day, before it was light, he 
shot four of my herders and stole all the mules. But 
that’s only Rayén; the other, here in the sea terminal, 
was worse.” Bradier reiterated shortly that it was ridic- 
ulous to say he had anything to do with it. “I nearly 
killed myself to build the dam’ place and make it fairly 
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safe.” Vida asked, “Then what is it, Govett? I know 
it’s not only in Presby’s imagination. You’ve no idea 
how hard it has been made for him. Why, it takes us 
two weeks, instead of two days, to get absolutely neces- 
sary supplies from Tampico. If I want a launch to go to 
the city there’s hardly ever one that’s running or con- 
venient. But perhaps it is just the difference between 
Presby and you.” 

“T don’t mind,” Corew said, “since, there, the difference 
is rather in my favour. I couldn’t really hope to be suc- 
cessful in a country and an enterprise where you had to 
carry a knife in your sleeve. I didn’t go to the right 
schools.” Bradier paid small attention to him. Again 
Corew seemed to have become relatively unimportant, 
without the power of individual initiative. Suddenly, for 
Bradier, he was totally helpless. Immersed in thought 
he slowly grew aware of the continuous rattling of the 
windows, the beat of the waves on the shore. The wind 
was still rising: no tankers would fill at the sea pipes, the 
open roads, to-morrow. The heat had been blown inland. 
“Presby,” he said presently, “take my advice for the mo- 
ment—leave the brandy and go to bed. I haven’t 
planned a fatality for to-night. Vida will still be here in 
the morning, and I'll see you before I go.” Vida, back 
at Corew’s side, insisted on this: 

“Your hands are cold and your head steaming, and 
you’re in no condition to talk seriously. If you are not 
careful you’ll be worse to-morrow and we will have to 
carry you to Tampico on a cot.” Corew’s querulous 
response was that it had been made plain enough they 
didn’t want him around. He would have supposed that 
Bradier was the one to go. “This is my house,” he said 
standing, “and Vida is still in it.” She begged him for 
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God’s sake not to descend to making speeches. ‘And 
go to bed, Presby, for your own sake.” He gazed at her 
for a long breath, his hands on the back of his chair. 
Then, “Vida, I never saw it before, you are harder and 
more determined than Govett Bradier. I believe that 
. . . I can safely trust him to you. And Vida, I didn’t 
know—I couldn’t very well guess, could I?—how much 
you disliked me. But I promised we wouldn’t go into 
that.” He walked rigidly, without another word or 
glance at his wife, from the room. 

“T don’t dislike Presby,” she informed Bradier, “I was 
simply tired of him. He’s very admirable, better than 
you or I, Govett.”” She leaned across the corner of the 
dining-room table and laid a smooth hand on his cheek. 
“We’re not good at all, are we, and we don’t care. We 
couldn’t have been good like that and found each other.” 
She withdrew her hand to light a cigarette and ordered 
a fresh pot of coffee. “I don’t understand what they 
mean, good and bad. Perhaps, Govett, it’s sort of an 
excuse for the people who are disappointed in life—they 
are good and the ones who get what they want are bad. 
Wouldn’t it be a scream to think that dancing was wicked, 
or live in Kansas where you can’t smoke cigarettes. It’s 
really too wonderful! Why, I don’t believe I’ve ever had 
an instinct that most of the United States wouldn’t want 
to hang me for; or copy. Which, Govett?” 

“Of course, copy,” he answered vaguely. ‘You must 
listen to me,” she asserted; ‘“‘we’re not even’ married yet; 
and what I’ve just said is very entertaining to think 
about.” Bradier was absorbed beyond the quality of en- 
tertainment in generalities—he was wondering what the 
devil had happened to Corew at Chorreras. Nothing, he 
reiterated; but the question remained unsatisfied. If 
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Presby didn’t, he, Bradier, did know the tropics. The 
animosity Corew had described was far too great for any 
cause he could assign to it. Even in Mexico, where all 
events were circuitous and indirect, motives, however 
deeply hidden, were implied. But he could discover none 
in this apparently senseless persecution of Presby Corew. 
Provided, a thing he wasn’t certain of, that it did exist in 
actuality, outside Corew’s overstrained mind. In this, 
Bradier added for his own satisfaction, he was interested 
but not involved. However, he would send word to 
George K. Lentz about putting a fast launch at Vida’s 
disposal. That was Presby’s privilege. Men who 
couldn’t take care of their own affairs were a curse any- 
where, but particularly in the State of Vera Cruz. They 
were a menace there. But Corew would soon be gone 
from the sea terminal. As early as possible in the morn- 
ing he, Govett Bradier, would leave, and then good-bye to 
Chorreras from before Peldez Rayon. 

But he had, he found, something of a desire to see 
General Melchor Rayén. They were extraordinary ras- 
cals, those self-promoted generals of Mexican bandits. 
Why had Rayon concentrated his attention on the Ali- 
anza Company? His thoughts turned back to Corew, as 
different a figure from the Mexican as could be pictured: 
it annoyed him to think of the image of himself, the mis- 
conception, he was leaving in Presby Corew’s mind. 
With Bradier this began to resemble a point of pride. He 
objected to Corew’s supposition that he had to destroy 
him before he could win Vida. And there was another, 
a very faint, side to it too—the feeling that he had been 
responsible for Corew’s present state. He’d got him into 
the mess at Chorreras; for, no matter what had brought 
it about, it was a mess. Together with this he was still 
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a part of the Alianza organization: at best he would have 
to answer questions—specially in view of Lentz’s declara- 
tions—with regard to conditions at the sea terminal and 
in the south field. He couldn’t say that they were favour- 
able. But now, Mr. Bradier, he could hear the demand 
that would be made upon him in New York, what is the 
trouble? Why isn’t it being taken care of? 

All that, he reflected, was but momentary; it wasn’t a 
mental sequence he would be required to follow. Or at 
least he wouldn’t! Yet, across the angle of the table 
from Vida, with Presby gone more wrecked than not from 
the room, he was naturally, for the time, engaged. 
Bradier wondered if it would be possible, before he left 
the next day, to have a sensible discussion with Corew 
about his situation? He could do that with the delay of 
only an hour. That was, if Corew would listen to him. 
No signs of such a willingness had been shown to-night. 
But shouldn’t he try it? By God, he owed it to Vida— 
to make what remained of her short stay at Chorreras as 
safe as possible. The way things were being run now 
none of them was secure. “I must talk to Presby before 
I leave,” he told her. ‘He’ll have to listen to me and take 
some advice. Aside from what is happening I can see he 
isn’t meeting it right. The place has to be policed better, 
with men from Tampico—the young gentlemen usually 
associated with deplorable but fortunate accidents.” She 
interrupted him, “Do you mean gunmen? Because if you 
do Presby won’t agree. He’s very decided about that.” 
Bradier made an impatient gesture. “It’s a mistake to 
call them anything. Only newspaper phrases. And Pll 
take a chance he hasn’t a detective in the sea terminal.” 
Vida admitted that he hadn’t. “Insanity. At any rate 
I am going to send you a man back from the city; I don’t 
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want you to even think what he is. He’ll come on some 
obvious purpose but bring you word from me. Do you 
expect the robins to cover you up and take care of you?” 

“Only you,” she replied, with her hand on his. He 
wouldn’t be at the sea terminal, he reminded her, with the 
situation what it was. Bradier added silently, for his own 
support, that if he were there for a week he would find out 
what was the matter. “Hadn’t you better stay?” she 
asked, as though he had continued speaking aloud. 
Bradier didn’t answer her at once. At last the wind had 
brought up rain: it beat solidly on the windows and 
echoed over the tin roof of the house. The dreariest place 
on earth. “I mean because of Presby, curious as that 
might sound. If he is as helpless as you say—we don’t 
need help, Govett—you owe it to the Company.” That, 
too, had just been in his mind. “I can’t wait to chase 
fancies,” he answered her at last. “It won’t kill Corew; 
he isn’t going to stay here. No!” He was, all at once, 
surprisingly vehement. “I’m done with it. If he’ll listen 
to me to-morrow, splendid; if not he will have to find 
a cure himself ... or for himself. In New York Ill 
admit he was a mistake here and another man will be sent 
down, someone not afraid of words or his own shadow.” 

“That isn’t just,” Vida said calmly; “and I can’t think 
why you are in such a fury. A little longer wouldn’t 
hurt you either. You are really a fool, Govett. Can’t 
you understand that I want you? I don’t like you going 
back before I’ve hardly seen you. Last night and to- 
night were both spoiled. Govett, you’re really too 
stupid!” He hadn’t, he realized, thought of that, of Vida. 
He’d been largely occupied with the affairs of the sea 
terminal. Concerned in himself. His imagination was 
stirred by what her speech, her tone, implied; but his an- 
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noyance, primarily directed at Corew, continued. It was 
doubtful if he wished to advise him as much as he needed 
to free himself from Corew’s charges. But, “I want to be 
with you always, Vida,” was what he said. “Only I have 
a feeling that it isn’t lucky for me here any more. My 
luck did hold for so long that I’m afraid to try it too far. 
Vida, I’ve come to hate the damned place and the wells 
and the tanks and the monte. Soon, if I’m not careful, 
Dll hate the smell of oil; something in me, where it’s 
concerned, has gone. Let’s say it was the fever, a 
mosquito, that did it. The malaria. I kept insisting to 
myself it wasn’t; but what else could it be? I am 
changed, if I deny it from here to hell. I’m not certain 
about things that never bothered me for a second before. 
Why, I’m almost indignant at Presby Corew’s opinion of 
me, and that ought to make a burro, or one of his dyed 
dogs, laugh.” He rose sharply and walked across the 
dining-room and back: 

“TI haven’t the same ambition I had. God, I used to do 
things, anything, and think of it afterward, if I thought 
at all. And now I only think; I think all day and most 
of the night. My mind has turned into a rotary drill 
. . . but it never reaches oil, And it makes me tired, 
physically tired, to face a derrick. I was so irritated at 
Lentz that I almost slapped him. I might as well be a 
woman. And a little while ago I wanted to go and cry 
on this filthy Rayén’s shoulder.” He laughed. “In a 
minute you'll be getting ice for my head.” Vida rose 
and came up to him; she kissed him slowly, heedless of 
their surroundings. “I believe Presby was right and I’m 
harder than you. If you don’t want to stay another day 
don’t. I’ll be in New York before the end of the month. 
What happened to—to anyone else would have to happen. 
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And you mustn’t get discouraged, Govett; remember 
you’ve had a terrifically hard trip; it was difficult at din- 
ner. Have I told you that you did beautifully? Now go 
back and get into bed at once, and I will manage to see 
you for a minute before you leave.” 

But that, too, Bradier protested, was an admission of 
weakness. He wanted to be with her, talk to her, to- 
night. Life wasso short. ‘No,’ she insisted, ‘“you must 
go; you are exhausted too. Don’t be stupid and so 
selfish. I don’t want an old chills-and-fever in my bed.” 
It was true—the familiar detestable weakness at the knees 
smote him. There was an evil humming, the echo of 
quinine, in his ears. Bradier’s protestations sank and he 
went out into the hall, to his hat. ‘Wait,’? Vida stopped 
him; “there’s a rubber coat of Presby’s here. You can’t 
go through the rain like that.” But neither Vida nor 
the house-boys could find the rubber coat; Corew’s door 
was shut; and, in the end, they were forced to be satis- 
fied with a shawl wrapped around Bradier’s shoulders. 

In an instant, outside, the rain, driving in solid tropical 
sheets, had penetrated his clothes; he hurried, wrapped in 
a cold dripping film of linen, to where a blurred light 
shone on the porch of his destination. Deleker met him 
in the hall. “Mr. Bradier,” he cried, nicely concerned, 
“why couldn’t you have waited! I was coming for you 
in another minute.” He showed him the ponchos ready 
on achair. “TI tell you, let me give you a damned hard 
rubbing. You will like it . .. when it’s over.” But 
Bradier thanked him and declined, hurrying on into the 
grateful release of his room. 


* 
* * 
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Coming sharply from the darkness into the glare of 
electric light Bradier was dizzy, he was forced to sit on 
the first chair he could reach, and there, as rapidly as 
possible, he began to strip off his rain-soaked clothes. 
On the whole, he reflected, the evening could have been 
far worse. The truth was that Presby Corew had, every- 
thing considered, behaved very well; since his anger had 
been directed not so much at Bradier as at a misconcep- 
tion of his own. That ought to be thoroughly disposed 
of. Towels lay on the shelf under a table, and, as well as 
he could, Bradier rubbed himself into what should have 
been a glow. It wasn’t, and he stood in a half-abstracted 
thoughtfulness. However, he couldn’t expect the instant 
reactions, the obedient full rushing blood, of youth. The 
glass of brandy he took burned his throat, but, apparently, 
elsewhere its heat was vain. Bradier turned, facing the 
small nickelled clock on a high chest of drawers: it was 
one minute before twelve. He hadn’t realized that he 
had been so late at the Corews’. He stood gazing, with an 
instinctive rising apprehension, at the hands of the clock; 
and when they were precisely on the mark of midnight, a 
wave of nausea, of violent sickness, swept up through 
him. 

In a trembling hurry Govett Bradier searched in the 
pocket of a bag for the box that held his quinine; he took 
two capsules, repeating half-audibly, ‘Five and ten, five 
and ten; fifteen.” The sickness increased, there was a 
louder ringing in his ears, like a roll of drums, than he 
ever remembered before. And then he said to the empty 
room, ‘God, it’s come back!” He must have blankets, 
blankets and hot water; and he began to gather the grey 
coverings from the four beds around him. It wasn’t pos- 
sible, and he stumbled to the door; his hands were shak- 
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ing so that he thought he must drag the knob off before 
he could turn it. “Deleker!” he called. The boy ap- 
peared at once, blurred with sleep, in vivid green, badly 
mussed pyjamas. “I’m sorry .. . trouble you, but get 
—get all the blankets in the house, all . . . quickly as 
possible, and you’d better call Galbraith.” Then a chill 
overcame him. Bradier got cold, as cold as death, colder 
than ice; he was sinking into a great glimmering vortex of 
ice, a frozen twilight deeper than eternity. It struck 
through him, turning his bones to stone; his blood was 
cords of ice. There was a weight on him—clothes icy 
with rain. A voice said, “Fourteen blankets.” 

“Bradier, Bradier!”? That, he recognized, was Gal- 
braith. “How much of this quinine did you take?” He 
managed, with chattering teeth, to tell him the amount. 
The doctor was now speaking to Deleker. ‘Fifteen more 
at four o’clock and fifteen at eight. Then he’ll get it 
again at noon. I’ll wait for the fever; the damned chill 
will last a half hour.’ Impossible as it had seemed he 
was colder, infinitely colder: all the universe was‘a cask 
of ice closed about him. Through it were incredibly re- 
mote memories, stubborn subconscious acts of will: he 
would see Vida alone for a minute to-morrow. Corew 
must be made to understand. But what? It—it didn’t, 
did, did, did A paroxysm caught that single syllable 
and multiplied it beyond count. 

The frigid worlds about him were melting, the tropical 
sun had been shaken from its place and was no higher 
than above the signal-poles of the sea terminal. Bradier 
was hotter than he had been cold, he was plunged into a 
furnace of superheated dust, there was a clangour of 
pounding on the iron walls. It couldn’t go on, it couldn’t 
go on; and then there was a bursting of the furnace that 
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wes his body. An illimitable peacefulness, repose, flooded 
him. He was an organism without the power or need to 
move, to hardly more than softly, reposefully, breathe. 
A languor more tender than May, more soothing than 
October, enveloped him. Bradier had been swept clean 
of all ambition, he was empty of desire, cleansed from the 
flesh. The passage into sleep, into oblivion, was imper- 
ceptible. 

When he woke he had a faint headache, a reminiscence 
of nausea, but nothing more. It was daylight, the rain 
had stopped, there was a rectangle of sunlight across the 
bare floor. Galbraith was seated beside him, and Vida 
was standing in the doorway, wearing her dinner dress of 
the night before. “It’s eight o’clock,” the doctor in- 
formed him, “and here’s your quinine. As a favour to 
all of us try and stay with it.” Govett Bradier answered 
that he had before and could manage it again. Gal- 
braith advised him not to be vain about his talent for 
quinine. “You may have to get it intravenous yet.” 
Vida said, ‘‘Govett, it was my fault—I should have made 
Presby find his rubber coat.”? In the doctor’s opinion 
it was almost everyone’s fault there. ‘My dear Bradier, 
what asinine conduct for a man with a subtertian, a trop- 
ical, malaria. I can’t think who was idiotic enough to let 
you come back to Chorreras.” It had been necessary; 
he had consulted no one, Bradier told him. “And I 
ought to get away from the sea terminal to-day.” Gal- 
braith challenged him to try. “Get up,” he continued 
aggressively. 

Bradier rose on his hands, and a returning wave of 
sickness sent him giddy; his arms were useless to hold 
him; straws, bands of water; he collapsed into the bed. 
Galbraith seemed almost pleased. ‘‘Not to-day,” he as- 
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serted. “It was an estivo-autumnal elephant that bit 
you. Mrs. Corew, I think we'll leave him. And you 
don’t have to stay,” he added to Deleker, who had just 
entered; “I can guarantee that he will behave; until ten 
o’clock to-night, anyhow; and that won’t be much if it 
is anything.” Bradier slipped back into sleep, into a 
silver and uniform, a formless, mist that held nothing 
created, no sound or movement. When he woke he was 
fretful, and, with a surreptitious finger, he felt the pulse 
in his wrist. It could not be described as strong. “What 
is it?” he asked Galbraith, when the latter was shaking 
down the mercury in his thermometer. ‘‘That’s not your 
affair,” the doctor answered; “but aside from that you 
have a hundred and two degrees. Quite normal and 
right.” He looked at his watch. “Now the fifteen.” 
But Govett Bradier wasn’t successful with the quinine— 
all his muscular being rebelled against the continual 
drugging. 

He saw that Galbraith was delicately holding a delicate 
sealed vial—what did they call it? Oh, yes, an am- 
pule—and there was a minute breaking of glass. He 
reserved the holder and plunged the long needle of a Luer 
syringe through a protecting web of rubber. Instinc- 
tively Bradier bared his arm. “Hydrochloro-sulphate, 
ten grains,” he repeated from memory. ‘There is just 
one thing worse than a man who knows what is the matter 
with him,” the doctor complained; “and that’s one who 
understands the treatment.” After the injected quinine 
Bradier felt instantaneously relieved; a sense of perfect 
protection, absolute immunity, from the evil of malaria 
spread through him. Soon, he told himself, he would be 
well again, practically normal. Perhaps to-morrow. 
Such attacks left no appreciable bad effect. It would 
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have been surprising if, after his drenching in cold rain, 
he hadn’t had a chill. There was a small soreness at the 
lobe of the ear from which Galbraith had drawn the blood 
for his test. Sexual and assexual . . . two rings in a di- 
minished cell. Stitt. Allen. Terms and names con- 
nected with what had overcome him. Temporarily. To- 
morrow, or, at most, the day after, he would be recovered. 
There was Presby Corew to talk to; but not just now. 
To-morrow, again, or the next day; and Vida, for all the 
days, the years, that were left. How brown and vigorous 
and seductive she had been with her bare shoulders in the 
morning light. 

The sound of the waves had again sunk; there was only 
a low murmur, as though the water of the Gulf had with- 
drawn down an illimitable beach. A great lonely expanse 
of sand with a shimmer where it was touched by the eve- 
ning light. Snipe running at the edge of the tide. There 
would be no quinine until to-morrow, nothing until ten 
o’clock to-night, when it was probable the fever would 
return. Before that he wanted to see Corew; no reason 
existed why he shouldn’t talk; his head was clear. That 
was, it was clear enough; except for moments—the edge 
of the silver mist. He called, and not Deleker but Lis- 
sert, the signal-man, answered: it appeared that the men 
in the house by turn were sitting, waiting for what he 
might need, in the hall outside his room. Lissert, it was 
plain, had at least enjoyed the company of a brandy 
bottle, for he stumbled across the room and half fell on 
Bradier’s bed. He was extremely sorry, but Mr. Bradier 
would know how it was. Mr. Bradier was looking good. 
By God, but he was! Never would guess malaria had 
near killed him. It was Lissert’s idea that one 
brandy—— 
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“I want to see Mr. Corew,” Bradier interrupted him; 
“don’t sit on the bed. If you can, find him at once. Try 
his house first.” Except in one particular he was uncer- 
tain of what, exactly, he’d say to Presby: and when, soon 
after, Corew came into the room, he began with the detail 
in which he was secure. “I’m going to advise you to send 
this signaller, the man who went for you, back to Tampico. 
He’s not fit to have at the terminal. We can begin with 
him.” Presby Corew stayed by the door. “What do you 
mean—begin with him?” Bradier sat up and reached for 
a cigarette. “You have been complaining of the dis- 
cipline here, shoving a great deal on me, and keeping a 
drunken nuisance on the lookout. I don’t wonder your 
halyards got tangled.” Corew told him, tensely, that 
until he was relieved he would run the Chorreras sea 
terminal. However, Bradier pointed out that he was in 
a position not only to advise but direct him. “I’m not 
Lentz, you know,” he proceeded. ‘There is no need for 
me to send a report of what I do to New York. It comes 
to this, that I am sending Lissert off myself, through you. 

“And now we'll go back to that nonsense last night 
about Rayén and me. I told you twice then, and I'll re- 
peat it a third time—I have had nothing to do with 
what troubles you’ve had here. That is, outside Vida. 
I’m going to get that into you if I have to use Galbraith’s 
syringe. I don’t understand why, your opinion of me is 
worthless, but it seems important. I don’t buy Mexicans 
to raid the Alianza properties. Vida seems to agree with 
you that some special attentions are being paid us; and, if 
that’s true, the largest part of your responsibility is to find 
out why, what and why. Don’t confine yourself to curs- 
ing me at the dinner table. That is too easy and too 
ridiculous. And, at bottom, it involves Vida. You for- 
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get we have millions of dollars invested here, mostly in 
your care, and you are going to be asked about it. 

“Well, then, when you are, do you propose to tell an 
inhuman board of directors that I ruined you because I 
couldn’t get your wife any other way? Do you?” 
Presby Corew replied. “If I failed in my actual duty 
no board of directors would see me afterward.” He spoke 
quietly, with his intent blue gaze fastened on Bradier. 
That, Govett Bradier realized, the possibility of Corew 
killing himself, he hadn’t considered. Yet it wasn’t ex- 
travagant, it was as possible as, to Bradier, it was un- 
pleasant. He had forgotten how sensitive, how finely 
organized, Presby Corew was. With his pride outraged 
by the loss of Vida, a disaster at the sea terminal on his 
shoulders, he would have singularly little left. Such a 
fatality should be avoided. Bradier said: 

“T see what you mean, and it’s a very successful way to 
hand in a resignation. No, a confession. It helps you, 
too, that you can load it back on me. If you really want 
to shoot yourself I can’t stop you, but I don’t propose to 
let you have the satisfaction of thinking I supplied you 
with the pistol. Good God, Presby, come out of your 
trance!” Corew asked who else could possibly be inter- 
ested in attacking him personally? Bradier didn’t know. 
He was obliged to rest again. Perhaps it wasn’t the 
waves but only the quinine ringing in his ears. He 
wished it were to-morrow, the night behind him. And 
why did he keep Corew standing by the door? It would 
be much better if he went quietly to sleep, let the figure 
already indefinite in the dusk dissolve utterly from his 
life. If he, Bradier, persisted, he would have the whole 
weary business in his hands; if that occurred it would be 
impossible to say when he’d get away. Perhaps never. 
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He had only to turn from Presby Corew, close his eyes, 
and it would be over. Nothing different could be ex- 
pected from a man between paroxysms of malarial fever. 
Corew wouldn’t be the only one, or the best, the tropics 
had killed. He did move so that he was facing the wall. 
But he drew himself up sharply, pitched forward against 
his arms: 

“Jesus Christ,” he cried, “get this Rayén by the throat 
and twist the truth out of him! Pay him yourself. Why 
do you wait around for me to do it? You are super- 
intendent here.” Presby Corew answered that he had 
been sent for. “I came,” he added, “only because you 
were sick.” Bradier muttered irritably that he was a 
damned sight sicker. “Then I'll go.” Govett Bradier’s 
reply almost reached the volume of a shout. ‘You will 
do nothing of the sort. Where will you goto? And stop 
this worthless talk about death. What use are you with 
a bullet through the roof of your mouth? If I’m what 
you say shoot me and prove it. Or prove it and I’ll shoot 
myself. That’s fair enough.” Corew crossed the room 
to the bed. ‘Perhaps I have the fever,” he declared. 
“T’ve nothing more to say about Vida; but this other, 
Bradier, what is it then? You thought it was because the 
men didn’t like me. It began when I had hardly reached 
Chorreras; they couldn’t have known me. And if that 
were all, why is so much destroyed?” Bradier was fretful: 

“T can’t answer everything from a bed.” He resolutely 
turned away, to the blank wall . . . the great beach with 
the reflection of a star on the wet sand. The Gulf of 
Mexico burning with a pale fire of phosphorescence. He 
heard a door softly close. Presby Corew had gone. 
There were other steps, the electric light was on, night had 
come; it was Vida. “Doctor Galbraith thinks you are 
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recovering splendidly.” She sat beside him, cool and 
fine. ‘You must leave here as soon as possible, Govett,”’ 
she went on. “I’m terribly pained to think you came on 
my account. You see, I didn’t realize how dangerous it 
was for you. Govett, I know now that I’ve never loved 
anyone but you. In all my life. That’s been the matter 
with me. But you have changed me there. I’m trying 
to say that I am like a girl with you, I mean a girl in her 
first experience of—of feeling.” 

He moved his hand so that their palms met. ‘Vida, I 
thought we were walking, by the water... with the 
snipe running along the ripples. Running and running 
and never getting their feet wet. You never saw such a 
big beach, Vida.”” Her other hand fell over his mouth, 
stopping his speech; she was close against him, pressing a 
wet cheek on his. 
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HE stairs to the lookout on the marine building 

rose in short sharply ascending right angles to a 

position that commanded all the sea terminal 
and a wide reach of the Gulf of Mexico. It was the mid- 
dle of afternoon and clear, but a breeze setting in from 
the water pleasantly cooled the shade under an awning. 
Govett Bradier was seated, and Captain Pine, the mooring- 
master, was leaning comfortably against the white painted 
railing. Bradier’s violent malaria had happened only 
three days before, but already, he felt, he had practically 
recovered. The ascent to the lookout had wearied him 
—on account of the awkward height and abruptness of 
the steps; aside from that he was quite well. For ex- 
ample, he could have gone to Tampico with complete 
ease that morning; but he would have been hurried, both 
with his packing and in his mental processes. The latter 
required a certain amount of deliberation; that was, 
Bradier wanted thoroughly to understand the situation at 
Chorreras, wherever it touched him, before he finally 
left it. He wished to arrange his thoughts, dispose of 
his questioning, where Presby Corew was concerned. 
None of this included Vida, she presented no troubles; 
his mind, for the time, was engaged with Presby. 

His position on the lookout was symbolical of the need 
within him: a general view of what had constituted his 
world. Bradier was attempting to see the facts of his 
late experiences, to grasp them as fully and logically as 
his vision held the sea terminal spread greyly below him. 
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When he left—it could hardly be later than to-morrow— 
he determined to carry away no doubts. The doubts 
bothered him because they were, mostly, new; he hadn’t 
recognized them as a part of what he was. Take 
Corew: it didn’t matter to Bradier if he did, as he had 
intimated he might, kill himself; for Corew alone he had 
no concern; but where Corew touched him, a sharp and 
vivid actuality like the sparks from striking metals had 
resulted. His only engagement with Presby Corew was 
where he, himself, was implicated. That was entirely 
different from the sentimental impertinence of supposing 
he was, in some idealistic way, responsible for him. Not 
at all! Bradier made that disavowal angrily. And be- 
sides, it was probable that the greater part of his interest 
still lay in the sea terminal. His temporary questioning 
merely existed until he turned definitely to other things. 

“Well,” Pine broke into his speculations. ‘“Lissert 
went this morning. If I’d had him on a ship of mine, 
before sailors got so tender, I’d have paid him off on a 
piece of rope over the stern, like a patent log. Just till 
he was sober.” Pine was old, he had come from a differ- 
ent quarter of the globe, another life of the sea. “We 
had a good man before, but he was laid off and Lissert 
sent down by the Tampico office. As though he were 
the brother of a director of the Company.” Bradier 
asked if other men of the same calibre had been deliber- 
ately put in the sea terminal. Not that Pine knew of. 
The men in the main were right enough, but they seemed 
to have no conviction in what they did. There was a 
sort of feeling around that it didn’t matter if things were 
not done. Not much. Nothing taut. Except, of course, 
for Mr. Corew. However, at the present rate he 
wouldn’t last, not in this climate. Pine had seen men 
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not so harassed by a half who had been blown into tatters, 
like a sail . . . in Mexico. He said, Mejico Viejo. Old 
Mexico. “A hell of a place,” he went on, “and beauti- 
ful. And dangerous. If that would make a hell. It’s 
more like a woman, cold and distant or too dam’ hot. 
Mr. Bradier, it works on you like a woman with a red 
flower in her hair; it plays you out like one would. And 
Mr. Corew doesn’t seem to know a lot about them.” 

Bradier didn’t reply, his thoughts were busy with 
Lissert and the better man whose position he had taken. 
Then, ‘Captain Pine,’ he said, sharply breaking his 
silence, “I have a large power over all the Alianza opera- 
tions in Mexico. What I do—or, rather, what I’ve done 
—here is automatically supported.” He stopped, waiting 
for Pine to acknowledge this. “I am above Mr. Corew 
and, for practical purposes, Mr. Lentz, at Tampico. 
Now—what is wrong at Chorreras? I mean if it’s Mr. 
Corew I shall expect you to tell me.” It was, Pine re- 
plied slowly, and it wasn’t. Certainly nothing that had 
happened was Mr. Corew’s fault, directly. Captain Pine 
could only describe it by saying that apparently the sea 
terminal had come into a slant of bad luck. ‘Mr. Corew 
thinks a deliberate attack is being made either on him or 
on the Company.” Pine was impressed by this: 

“Tt would never have occurred to me, but that’s how 
it looks,” he asserted. “Particularly with Rayon. I saw 
him when he was here ten days ago, and he was very 
_ bad tempered about us. You don’t think one of the other 
companies a 

“Absolutely not,” Bradier answered shortly; “there 
isn’t a corporation operating in Mexico that would set 
him on us. Almost anyone might tear up some pipe, or 
encourage a little fancy shooting, but hardly more. It 
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seemed to me that most of the trouble was in Mr. Corew’s 
head.” But Pine didn’t agree with him. “I remember 
plenty of things, and they all pointed the other way. 
They wouldn’t be important by themselves, but all to- 
gether, yes—it looks bad.” 

“Why?” Govett Bradier demanded, in an exasperated 
voice. “In what way, exactly, does it look bad?” His 
annoyance, he thoroughly knew, was futile: he was in a 
land, a situation, where there were no direct assurances; 
nothing was bathed in the light of candour. Whispers 
and shadowy movements and cunning. He changed his 
manner. “If you happen on anything significant I’d be 
obliged if you would tell me. This afternoon, I mean; 
or in the morning, before I go.” As he said this the 
conviction seized him that he wouldn’t leave in the morn- 
ing. Not to-morrow. This he hurriedly charged to his 
curiosity to see General Melchor Rayon, a purely per- 
sonal motive, the legacy of his old familiarity with such 
officers. They were not, actually, a piece with the sea 
terminal, the production of oil. And after he had inter- 
rogated Rayon it was almost certain that he’d have the 
key—if it existed objectively—to Corew’s unfortunate 
position. But not because of Vida: all this belonged to 
the past; to the life, really, she had brought to an end. 
He said, with no intention of speaking aloud: 

“T must talk with this Rayén.” 

“Then do it at the sea terminal,” Pine advised him, 
“where the chances are he would listen. Raydn’s im- 
patient, and he’d have no love for your memory. It 
would be something for him to have killed you, the 
Sefior Govett Bradier. If he did, it would be very doubt- 
ful about the others here—a general patriotic fiesta could 
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easily follow. The kind of patriotism shouting Ameri- 
can luxuries for the Mexicans. I don’t mean we couldn’t 
control it, but it would be nasty.” Bradier replied stub- 
bornly that it was indifferent to him where he saw Rayon. 
In many ways it was better not to bring him to Chorreras. 
No, if he did decide to find Rayon he’d go out to the 
Alianza lease at Solis; Bradier understood there was a 
drilling camp out there, somewhere near 5 and the Aguila 
operations, under the charge of Payo Galve. ‘The place 
to catch a Mexican commander is Zacamixtle, at night.” 

The mooring-master whistled. “At night,” he re- 
peated. “I don’t remember how it was in your time, but 
now it isn’t safe to walk down the street after dark; by 
God, or before! I wouldn’t bet a dollar to a hundred on 
the result if you met Melchor there. The girls would 
hold you for him while he cut your throat.” Zacamixtle, 
Bradier returned impatiently, was no novelty to him. 
The older days had not been without girls who would have 
held Rayén. ‘I understood that,” Pine said dryly. 
Govett Bradier gazed at him sombrely. He never en- 
couraged personal remarks or references to his associa- 
tions and habits. He rose and moved away from his 
companion, facing the row of concrete houses in which 
Vida lived. Before him were the iron poles of the range 
lights for the positions of the mooring-buoys; from where 
he stood they were useless; but aligned they had a mean- 
ing, marking a positive security and knowledge; and he! 
wished that such a convenience existed generally for the 
finding of courses and anchorages in life. Probably it 
did, if he could but discover the range; perhaps two 
truths like arc-lights establishing an exact safety. Pri- 
vately, he admitted to himself that he didn’t, for the 
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present, know just where he was. The malaria had con- 
fused him to that extent: it had returned at ten o’clock 
on the night following his late attack. 

“VYou’re not sure of anything, then,” he said bluntly, 
bringing himself back to Captain Pine. ‘Only suspi- 
cions. Well, they have always been thick enough here.” 
Bradier prepared to descend. “If I don’t get away in the 
morning we’ll talk this over in detail. Ill depend on you 
for a little investigation—the names of men who are in- 
different, whatever you come on. It’s natural for you 
to be around when you’re not on watch. Listen to all the 
talk you can; encourage it.” 

Deleker was in the hall that led to Bradier’s room; 
and, before he went in for the rest Galbraith had com- 
manded, Bradier sat down for a bottle of beer. Deleker, 
he observed, carefully refrained from any reference to 
the malaria. He was, it came out, claimed by affairs of 
his own. ‘I questioned the man who had the lighter in 
tow, but he only repeated that the casing had rolled into 
the Lagoon, somewhere off the Punta de la Restuiga. 
Yes, he’s a Mexican. Before he came here he was with 
the Penn-Mexican on the Tuxpam River. That was just 
one of a hundred accidents lately, coming down from 
Tampico and going up, Mr. Bradier.” He inquired, 
“Where is he now; what did you do with him?” Deleker 
admitted he had done nothing with the man on the launch. 
“What could I do? I couldn’t prove he had let the cas- 
ing drop into the water. The others, of course, would 
tell me nothing.” Bradier repeated his demand. 
“Where is he?” Deleker thought he knew the cantina he 
preferred. “It’s not far,’ he volunteered; “I might find 
him and bring him back here in ten minutes.” Govett 
Bradier nodded. ‘We'll have a glance at him, and it 
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had better be in my room, where we wouldn’t be inter- 
rupted.” 

The boy hurried away, and Bradier sat absorbed in a 
far different concern—was it possible, under the circum- 
stances, for him to go to Presby Corew’s house to-night? 

- now that Presby was aware of Vida’s and his love. 
Wouldn’t Corew feel awkward with them and uncom- 
fortable away. If he allowed Bradier to enter. He was 
afraid the answer was clear, and in the negative. It was 
even more impossible, now that he had recovered, for 
Vida to come to the house where he was living; and he 
couldn’t, at the sea terminal, meet her by the sand-dunes 
or down the beach. It was ridiculous for him to be at 
Chorreras and not with her, but, apparently, that was un- 
avoidable. They had both counted on his leaving im- 
mediately. The only thing practicable was a planned 
meeting in the open with all the aspects of an accident. 
Aside from that, for Vida he had already gone. However, 
as he had discovered before, at the moment he wasn’t di- 
rectly addressed to her; the events which had sent Dele- 
ker looking for the Mexican engineer were totally re- 
moved from her. There was a knock on the door—he 
_had gone into his room—and Deleker entered with a short 
Mexican Indian, better dressed than customary for his 
occupation and position. “This is Angel,’ Deleker an- 
nounced; “he had charge of the shipment of casing that 
was lost.” Bradier was seated with his arm on a table, 
one knee across the other. He stared coldly at the figure 
before him; the Indian stolidly returned his gaze. “Do 
you know who I am?” he demanded sharply. Angel did. 
Everyone in the oil country had heard of Mr. Bradier. 
“And when I was field superintendent here no pipe fell 
into the water. Wasn’t it held with blocks?” The 
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blocks had been there, but, evidently, they had worked 
out. “Did you help to work them out?” Bradier in- 
quired. “Have you been drawing money outside the 
Company? Have you?” The voice hardened, it was 
utterly, brutally, harsh. Angel, though, was unmoved. 
“Tt went down as I said,” he repeated. ‘“‘That’s a damned 
lie,’ Bradier contradicted him; “even without blocks it 
couldn’t all have rolled off the lighter on a calm day in the 
Lagoon. ‘Tell me who paid you, and hurry, for I’m not 
Mr. Corew. It’s more than possible that if you didn’t 
you would find yourself down with your relatives, the 
angels of hell.”” The man’s gaze shifted to the floor, he 
seemed to be studying the toe of an elaborately hideous 
yellow shoe. The Indian stood without movement, his 
head sunk forward on his breast. There were silver 
rings in his ears, and his hands were blackened with the 
grease of marine engines. Bradier closed his eyes, he 
leaned back with his hands clasped behind his head and 
his legs extended before him. There was no sound except 
the persistent ringing in his ears of the quinine. At last 
Angel spoke: 

“T got no money, the pipes rolled from the barge.” It 
was a shame, he was told, that he had not been tied to 
one. ‘Since you didn’t realize I was back.”? There was 
another protracted silence, and then the other spoke. 
“Tt’s true, Mr. Bradier, that I had a drink of aguardiente. 
I can’t remember the passage of Tamiahua.” Bradier 
reiterated, ““‘Who paid you?” He stood up. “If you 
can’t remember, Mr. Deleker and I will take you down to 
the pumping-station and try a little hot oil. It’s supposed 
to be good for stiffness. One dip, to the knees, ought to 
cure you. And don’t you think for one second I won’t.” 
The Mexican’s face was stony. “I know you will,” he 
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answered; “but it was the drink. More than one. I 
couldn’t run the launch.” Bradier repeated, “That will 
be far enough.” He turned to Deleker. ‘This Angel 
is going down to the pumping-station with us for a treat- 
ment ... of hot oil. If Doctor Galbraith is at the dis- 
pensary perhaps he had better come along.” 

Deleker hesitated; a whiteness spread over his face, 
perceptible through the deep tan. “Hot oil,” he re- 
peated; “Galbraith?” His hands opened and shut nerv- 
ously. “I am afraid I don’t understand, sir.” Bradier 
was explicit. “I am going to have Angel- dipped in a 
tank to see if it will improve his memory. Wasn’t it a 
custom once to anoint the elect with oil?” The boy 
swallowed convulsively. “Very well,” he replied, ‘I guess 
I can help you... if anyone will.” He turned furi- 
ously on the engineer. “God damn you,” he cried, “‘if 
you make me do this I’ll let you slip on in, I’ll finish it, 
so help me Christ!” Deleker grasped Angel by the 
shoulder and, in a frenzy of desperate resentment, shook 
him until his head flapped. ‘You little maggot,” he con- 
tinued, “who paid you? Who was it? You let me know 
before I boil your heart out.” He shoved Angel up 
against a wall. 

“Some man, a Mexican, in Tampico,” he gasped. Del- 
eker drew his hand across a dripping brow. “Mr. Brad- 
ier,’ he admitted, “I was certainly scared.” Uncere- 
moniously he crossed the room to where a brandy bottle 
was visible. 


* 
2k * 


That fact, however, that he had been paid—fifty pesos 
—for an accident to the casing between Tampico and 
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Chorreras was all that Govett Bradier could drag from 
Angel. ‘Was this Mexican inside the Alianza terminal 
fence?” he demanded. ‘Yes, I was lying at the muelle 
No. 1, and the boat-master called me; I was wanted.” 
No, he couldn’t describe him. He wasn’t young, nor old. 
It was he who had given Angel the aguardiente. “If you 
stayed on the launch,” Bradier asked, “and were ap- 
proached again, by the same man or another for the same 
purpose, what would you do?” MHe’d come at once to 
Mr. Deleker, he assured them. In addition to that he 
would talk, but very carefully, to everyone who might 
have had such an experience. They could depend on it. 
But he was already gone from Bradier’s thoughts; Del- 
eker led him out of the house. 

The bribery had been on the Alianza property, and the 
Panuco terminal was closely fenced, the gates under 
guard, a pass or recognition was required for entrance; 
but he couldn’t take that as proof that Angel had been 
bribed by a man within the organization—the crowds on 
the company wharves at the beginning and end of day 
made it practically impossible to protect the water-front; 
it was more probable that he had come by public launch 
from Tampico. One thing, however, was at last clear to 
Bradier: the trouble surrounding the sea terminal existed 
independently of Corew’s mind. It was an actuality. 
He must send to Tampico and have Lissert watched, so 
that, if he were needed, he could be quickly picked up: he 
wouldn’t try to leave Tampico, the city above all others 
that offered special facilities to men of the signaller’s type. 
He spoke of this to Deleker. 

“Tf there is anyone here who can take charge of the 
transportation for a week or so I’d be glad if you would 
go to Tampico for me. Id get you to stay at the Im- 
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perial and say that you’d come up on a party. Nothing 
more. Your expenses would be provided... by me. 
Don’t go to the administration for anything. I’d rather 
you kept out of the building altogether, but that would be 
unnatural. You'll find Lissert, generally speaking; and 
there’s no reason why you shouldn’t drift over to the 
river terminal and see John Paradice. But let Angel 
alone, publicly. I suppose you’ll get to the Louisian and 
the Bolivar, you may ask Soledad, there, for what infor- 
mation she might have. She’ll help you if you speak of 
me. And dance with a Teresita; ask her if she’s still 
thinking of a black dress with a gold girdle. 

“Deleker, this may be more serious than you realize; 
specially if it’s found out you’re not in Tampico for 
pleasure. Don’t get absent-minded in the Union; and 
sober or drunk go back to the hotel at night in a car, with 
a driver, you know. But I wouldn’t keep one—that 
would be a cut above your private capacity. I’m not 
hiding anything from you, of course; you know all I 
know; and that’s hardly better than nothing. It is 
simply that a consistent attack has been made on the sea 
terminal. I don’t know why, I haven’t an idea who it 
is, but I expect to find out very soon. You needn’t 
bother Mr. Corew with this; and go to Tampico when- 
ever you can make your arrangements; I’ll give you a 
cheque against my personal account at the American 
Banking Company, and get casual money at the hotel.” 

-Deleker assured Govett Bradier that he fully under- 
stood his commands and would entirely carry them out. 
“They know me at the cafés,” he proceeded; “and it 
would be natural for me to stay a week drinking in them. 
I won’t forget about Teresita and her dress.” Teresita! 
Bradier wondered if, after all, he would see her again. 
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A pleasant creature. He couldn’t, now, predict what, 
to-morrow, he’d do; for the things he had determined on, 
his wishes, had come to nothing. He had been swept again 
into the world of Mexican oil. Old mental processes and 
habits were flowing back into him. But they were dis- 
tinctly unwelcome: what, lately, he had become rebelled 
against what he was. The memory of the interview with 
Angel, for example, was extremely distasteful. He told 
himself that—without seeing how, ending differently, it 
could have been avoided—he would not have dipped the 
Indian in hot oil; and yet Bradier didn’t trust himself; 
he wasn’t secure about the mood which had filled him 
during the examination in question. A cold recognizable 
inhumanity had been uppermost in him; the Indian was 
not a sentient being weighed against his, Govett Bradier’s, 
necessity. Hell, if it was his intention to find out the 
trouble at the sea terminal he’d have to go about it with- 
out a thought of incidental injuries and cost! A dead or 
even a maimed Mexican in the balance However, 
it was an enormous relief to have had Angel, thrown 
against the wall, confess. Deleker had been riven with 
dread. 

There were, now, Bradier realized, two different and 
contending impulses in him; one followed the famliiar 
simple course of duty, but the second was not to be so 
easily defined; it had, at once, to do with an old loyalty 
and strange conceptions. He could, perhaps, only under- 
stand it by discovering why, precisely, he had stayed at 
Chorreras. He had attempted explanations of this be- 
fore, but none was successful. Govett Bradier was still 
careful to avoid the most obvious—that, having placed 
Corew in a position of apparent danger, he was engaged 
in rescuing him. He had, in the interest of his plans, 
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deserted men at greater necessity; his essential loneliness, 
his isolation, had facilitated that; and he wasn’t addressed 
to saving Presby Corew because he was—or, rather, had 
been—Vida’s husband; there was no connection between 
his love for Vida and Corew. None. God, how tired 
he was of this questioning. But it continued: 

He was bound here, irrespective of all desire and con- 
‘venience, until the present difficulty at the sea terminal 
was disposed of. This hadn’t been the result of a sudden 
unselfish or magnanimous decision, a promise delivered 
to himself either for Corew or the Alianza Company; no, 
the necessity had slowly crept through him, exactly as the 
tropical malaria had permeated his being. A series of 
small happenings had overcome the contrary determina- 
tion. Suddenly he felt as though an appreciable amount 
of his power, his safety, had been taken from him and 
put in precarious hands. Was it in the hands of a wo- 
man? He had never, actually, been in love before, and he 
was uncertain of the process of that mysterious emotion. 
Until now Bradier had never cared for anyone, strictly 
speaking, except himself; and it might be that all this was 
unavoidable. Desirable. It was damned uncomfortable, 
however; particularly when he was so close to Vida with- 
out being with her. Yet, the consideration of his love 
had not clarified his remaining in Chorreras. If it hadn’t 
been for Vida, to put it that way, he would not have 
come back . . . but it did not concern her. How often 
he had repeated that in the past three days! It was 
more like a debt which must be satisfied before he gained 
the perfect solvency of her presence. Perhaps he had 
been right at first, and it was nothing but pride. He 
very vigorously wished that this were true. Pride, van- 
ity, he understood. The fever, as well, had a large part 
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in keeping him—a chill at the worst possible time, practi- 
cally with Vida. It was remarkable that it hadn’t spoiled 
her affection for him, her trust. A sick man, freezing 
and then burning, was a ridiculous object. And this 
brought back the other problem—he was positively dizzy 
with them—of how much the fever had affected him. 
He was, almost without notice or help, open to a blasting 
unconquerable weakness. That was what it amounted to. 
A mere wetting in the rain could reduce him to an impo- 
tent agony. Secretly he began to doubt some of his in- 
sistence of only the day before—he wasn’t as strong as 
he had been, the last resilience lingering from youth had 
definitely gone. The fibre of his middle years had been 
contaminated; he had begun to decline. His mental 
wavering proved that. His power, that had been once 
fixed, came and went. It was time for supper, but he 
wasn’t hungry; if he avoided the complications of the 
dining-room they would suppose that he was at Presby 
Corew’s. What, he wondered, were Vida and Presby 
saying to each other across the dining-room table? But, 
no matter how tragic Corew’s personal situation was, he, 
too, was absorbed in the sea terminal. It had domi- 
nated his thoughts even when he was facing the loss of 
his wife; he had practically admitted that he could not 
discuss Vida until the other was discharged. Yet this 
wasn’t true of Bradier: Vida was the most important 
thing in his life; and he recalled how charming, how pro- 
vocative, she was, with her insteps tied in white ribbons 
and her brown polished shoulders bare. He remembered 
how her lips left their kiss, in perfumed red paint, on his 
mouth. That was what he wanted, again and again; he 
would never get tired of it. 

To-morrow, he decided, he would go out to the field, 
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to the drilling-camp near section 5, and find Payo Galve. 
Payo would know a great deal, and he would tell him . 

an exceptional Mexican. He’d find out where Rayon 
could be seen. But, before that, he would have to talk to 
Corew, explain why Deleker was going to Tampico. The 
opportunity for this came after breakfast: Bradier en- 
countered Presby Corew in the chart-room of the marine 
building. ‘‘As you can see,” he began at once, “I haven’t 
gone yet. This afternoon I’m leaving, but for the field 
and not the United States. And I am taking the liberty 
of sending Deleker to Tampico for a week, I should tell 
you, I suppose, that your suspicions were correct—there 
is a consistent movement either against you or the sea 
terminal. I don’t know which and don’t care. For me 
they are the same.” Corew replied without spirit: 

“T ought to thank you for acknowledging it, but, some- 
how, I can’t feel I am under any obligation to you. 
Since you have taken the responsibility from me you had 
better direct me what to do. Is there anyone I should 
have cooked?” The story of Angel had been spread 
about. Bradier answered, “You will find that just the 
report of the benefits of hot oil has been an assistance. 
Unless Angel’s grandfather or little nephew shoots me out 
of the monte.” Presby Corew met this with a level gaze. 
“Vida wants to see you,” he said; “she is with Gille at 
the storage shed.” Govett Bradier was by a window, and 
he looked thoughtfully out across the Gulf. He had an 
absurd impulse to apologize to Corew; without, however, 
saying that he was sorry. A reference to unfortunate 
circumstances, a hideous bad luck, beyond their control. 
But he couldn’t think of an appropriate phrase, the right 
words. At last he spoke, slowly: 

“Presby, you are young; soon, when you’re in New 
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York again, you will forget about all this. I mean Mex- 
ico. I am certain you will be very successful.” Corew 
asked, “Is this part of my instructions?” Bradier ad- 
mitted that it wasn’t. “I haven’t given you any, I don’t 
want to; but, if it’s needful, I will. And I must say to 
you what I told Deleker—be careful. When it gets about 
that I’m at the sea terminal and back in the country, prob- 
ably there will be fresh activities. If I’m killed send Vida 
to Tampico immediately. Keep the Celia here for that. 
You both insist on acting as though you were walking in 
Boston Common.” That was better, Corew told him, 
than repeating the lines of a cheap melodrama. Bradier 
nearly replied that he hadn’t been innocent of a lurid 
reference to suicide; but, instead, he moved to the door of 
the chart-room. 

Vida, he found, was sitting on the long concrete steps 
of the storehouse; Gille was above, talking to the Mexican 
soldier on guard there. She came down at once and curt- 
sied, a nicely mannered unprepossessing girl of five. 
Vida had done very well with her, in a purely efficient and 
curt way. Gille was brought up in a rigid English 
fashion and rarely seen, except with a servant, out of the 
nursery. “You can go back to Juan Leiva,” her mother 
told her. “She has a passion for the guards and knows 
all their names,”’ Vida went on, to Bradier. “If she stays 
in Mexico I’m certain she’ll marry a common soldier and 
live in a hut. But there’s really no chance of that, for 
Presby wouldn’t consider staying here. He’s going as 
soon as the sea terminal is in order.” Bradier informed 
her that he was not leaving for Tampico at once. ‘Why 
not?” she demanded. “It’s bad for you here. I don’t 
think I'll allow it.” The reason, he continued, was the 
cause she had just described as holding Corew. ‘Then, 
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in spite of all you said, Chorreras still fascinates you.” 
That, quite excitedly, he denied. ‘No, not at all; I told 
you I was done with it and Iam. This is different as 
He paused, confronted with the problem of explaining 
what the difference was. “I thought it was better to have 
Presby clear before I left.” 

“That is very fine, Govett,” she replied, “but I can’t 
see you in it. Exactly what do you mean? Do you 
think, at last, that you are responsible for others?” He 
didn’t. “To be completely honest with you I don’t quite 
understand it myself. I guess it’s a combination of 
twenty things—you and Presby and me and the Company 
among them, all rolled together. You see, Vida, I can 
find out a lot that he would never come on 2 She 
interrupted him. “In a tank of boiling oil.’ He told 
her impulsively he was sorry that she had heard that. 
“Tt’s ugly. I was surprised at myself, afterward.” Vida 
was unstirred, her hands lay composedly in her lap. 
“There is no reason for apologizing to me,” she returned; 
“TY wasn’t specially horrified. I mean here, at Chorreras. 
Did you think I had no idea of what you were like? 
Govett, you may hate this, but I like you better killing 
Mexicans than saving Presby. That does sound fright- 
ful, doesn’t it? It can’t be helped. I’m made like that. 
I haven’t so much faith in this other mood; as I said, I 
don’t recognize you.” 

“T don’t recognize myself,” Bradier confessed. He 
glanced swiftly about. “I thought it might be because 
I was in love, with you. Isn’t it supposed to make you 
blind?”” Blind, she agreed, but not damned dumb. 
“What good would it do us if you died in a swamp? 
Presby will get out of this. Go home, Govett, and be- 
fore you realize it I will be with you. I'll be able to 
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leave in two weeks.” She frankly rested her hand on his. 
“T want to kiss you,” she said; “go home. Do you want 
to kiss me?’? When he answered that he did, striving 
to tell her how great his longing was, she replied, “Why 
don’t you? No one of any importance is looking. And 
then you must leave for Tampico.” He lost her chal- 
lenge in the need to find a convincing reason for staying 
a little longer in Vera Cruz. “I can get in and see Rayon 
and be back overnight. There’s no one else to do it, 
Vida. What would be fatal for others would be safe for 
me. Besides, I promised Presby; more than that, I have 
taken the sea terminal from him; informally, of course, 
but that’s what it amounts to. A situation he couldn’t 
take care of. Not through a fault of his, though: he 
didn’t know enough. Together we can get rid of it in 
two or three days, at most a week. Then he can resign 
from Chorreras.” 

“That is very sweet,” she repeated absently. She was 
silent for a long while. Then, “Men are so strange! 
Govett, do you remember the rhyme about girls made of 
sugar and spice and boys that were scissors and snails? 
That’s backwards, of course. Even the spice is mild, 
when you come to taste it.” He asked if she were al- 
ready disappointed in him; but she shook her head, smil- 
ing enigmatically. 


* * 


In an automobile, driving to the drilling-camp located 
between the Tierra Amarillo and Cerro Azul, discon- 
nected phrases and tones of Vida’s conversation ran 
through Bradier’s preoccupation. He was amused by 
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their positive quality and by her intimation that, at 
bottom, men weren’t really hard. Since he couldn’t ex- 
plain it to himself he would have had difficulty in making 
clear to her why he had stayed in Vera Cruz; but, even 
if he had been able to present his reasons, he felt that 
she would have disregarded them. ‘They had left the 
main private roads and were following a trail hardly per- 
ceptible through half-open fields, over hills thick with 
brush, and Bradier had to brace himself in the car. He 
thought that the pistol would be shaken from the holster 
of the man driving. A wind was blowing on the tops of 
the small hills, but in the valleys, the dense courses of 
the beds of streams, the burning heat was savage. 

All Bradier’s sense of discomfort, of rebellion, had 
returned: his body ached from constant balancing in the 
swaying car, his head hurt, and he suspected that he had 
fever. The field boots he had on were loose at the heel, 
and his cigarettes tasted like powdered dung. Vida was 
right this far—that he had been a fool to listen in the 
beginning to anything connected with the sea terminal. 
He had expressly asserted that he would not... Bra- 
dier resolutely shut his mind to such questioning and 
turned to the scene about him. San Marco, Meson and 
then Solis. Everywhere he could see grouped or scat- 
tered oil rigs, and back of them the blue conical moun- 
tains. He passed through a fragmentary village which, 
with the exception of the dogs, regarded him silently. 
-Bradier sat erect, gazing at the men gathered before a 
cantina, aware that anyone in it, at the slightest excuse, 
would have shot him. Horses were standing in the sun, 
with elaborately stamped saddles, plaited bridles; prob- 
ably they all belonged to Rayén’s free troop. There was 
no way to distinguish them from ordinary natives except 
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when they were in bands. Or, rather, they were ordi- 
nary natives, organized at convenient times for robbery 
and murder. The Mexicans were small men with pre- 
posterous wide-brimmed straw hats and indolent move- 
ments. Their feet were bare and their meagre waists 
laden with pistol-belts and pistols. The driver spoke: 

“James Taf stopped at that cantina for gas, a week or 
worse ago, and when he was bending over the dial to see 
how much he wanted a Rayonista clumped him on top 
of the head. James said when he came back they had 
him soaked nice in gasolene and everything was about 
ready. He said it was a shame to spoil the illumination, 
but he had to get on into camp. What made it bad, he 
said, was that he couldn’t smoke on his way in.” Bradier 
made no reply, and the man added, “I wouldn’t tell that 
to everyone, but you’re experienced with these devils. I 
saw a Mexican the other day with a band of human 
fingers on his sombrero. Some had rings on still, and 
I asked him did he mind if I looked to see if I could find 
any I knew.” He gazed solemnly at Govett Bradier. 
“But they were all from around Santiago de la Pena.” 
He had never seen that, Bradier acknowledged. ‘When I 
was in this country there was nothing but fighting. I 
watched a little lieutenant ride through the Carranza 
troops in an action and lasso a machine gun. He tied the 
riata on his pommel and dragged it off.” The other, wait- 
ing, exclaimed, “Pshaw!” Bradier continued, “He was 
pursued, of course, and when they were about up to him 
the bumping over the ground started the machinery of the 
gun. You see, its muzzle was sweeping from side to side. 
It killed them all; perhaps thirty.” The driver inquired, 
“Where were you?” That was curious, Bradier ad- 
mitted: ‘The Balcazar well, right beside the firing, blew 
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in at that moment, and I used the bodies for the sump 
oil.” From the front seat a completely satisfied voice 
responded. “The hell you say!” 

_ The tone of amusement faded from Govett Bradier’s 
thoughts, they were dark again—he couldn’t permit him- 
self to be so exhausted by a mere ride through the monte; 
it was probable that there were long arduous days and 
nights before him, trying for his mind as well as for his 
body. He hadn’t a conception of the facts he had set out 
to find. Yesterday he had assured the mooring-master, 
Pine, that no oil company on the Mexican coast would 
have hired Rayon to attack the Alianza interests; and 
while, on the whole, he was convinced of this, only two 
forces could have prompted such an opposition—the 
government, which he could almost dismiss at once, or 
a foreign petroleum corporation, Dutch or English or 
American, operating locally. If the latter were true, at 
least the Aguila had nothing to do with it. Their British 
method of procedure made any secret flexibility of action 
impossible; the Aguila operations were invariably re- 
ferred to boards sitting in London; it was asserted by 
Tampico that permission to continue drilling a well 
twenty feet below the original geological calculation had 
to be cabled for to England. The Corona Company had 
no properties or competitive plans in that vicinity, and 
only the Americans were left for his consideration: 

The Huasteca Corporation he promptly dismissed— 
the co-operation between it and the Alianza Company, 
Bradier knew, was very close; the International was 
moving toward the north field; the Cortez was withdraw- 
ing from Mexico; the Pan-Kansas had only an indefinite 
interest in the outcome of the Tamiana lease contro- 
versy. He began to doubt the validity of his own convic- 
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tion—perhaps both Corew and he were victims of fevered 
imaginations. Or it might be that the trouble did centre 
in Presby, the result of a concealed animosity. But 
Bradier didn’t believe that. The activity which, he felt, 
was in progress was too large, it was costing too much, to 
be aimed at a personality. He depended a great deal on 
General Rayon . . . on Mexican gold. 

Govett Bradier saw the drilling-camp directly ahead; 
it was, as usual, composed of portable wooden dwellings 
with a dining-room and kitchen ranged to form a hollow 
protected square. Within, the brush was cleared away, 
and there was a high narrow trough, a stand-pipe with a 
spigot and soap, for washing. The dwellings had can- 
vas sides swung out, like tents; and all the openings were 
carefully screened. The drilling-crew was working; the 
camp, except for a China boy by the kitchen door, was 
empty. Bradier sat in the automobile, waiting for some- 
one to appear and show him where he could stay; and, 
greatly to his relief, before long, Payo Galve himself 
arrived. He hurried at once to Bradier, grasping a hand 
with both his. ‘When I heard you had malaria and were 
gone,” he exclaimed, “I was afraid Mexico would never 
see you again.” He was tall, for a Mexican, a striking 
figure with a carefully tended sweeping moustache, the 
face of a handsome human falcon. Like Bradier, he had 
no designated position in the Alianza Company; his var- 
ious duties lay around the camps; he controlled the peon 
labor and conducted informal arrangements and treaties 
with surrounding Mexicans. Galve had lived in the 
United States and his English was excellent. 

“There is a house you can have by yourself,” he told 
Bradier. Taking the bag from the car he led the way to 
one of the open dwellings. It had five beds, under pav- 
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ions, a table, some wooden cabinets and chairs. “TI’ll send 
your hot water from the kitchen.” Govett Bradier 
realized that he encountered Galve once more with plea- 
sure. He had forgotten how much they had faced to- 
gether, how much of the private history of the Alianza 
development was stored safely away in their heads. 
“There’s some decent brandy,’ Bradier announced; ‘and 
what is left of the Havana cigars Lentz gave me. There 
wasn’t a chance, till within a day or two, that I would get 
so far into the country; and, Payo, it’s like it always 
was with me & 

“Trouble,” Payo Galve finished the sentence for him. 
“T know of it, myself. But what ” He opened his 
hands in a graphic gesture of hopelessness. ‘I counted 
on you to tell me,” Bradier admitted; “that is why I am 
here.” ‘There was nothing to hold under the thumb, he 
was told. Only accidents and no supplies—things needed 
at once were a month late, when they came at all. They 
had been forced to pinch the wells far below carrying 
capacity. ‘But what it is?” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“We'll find out,” Bradier declared. “Payo, do you like 
Mr. Corew?” He did. The quick emphatic reply left 
no place for doubt. “If the situation was as usual,” Galve 
further announced, “Mr. Corew would be successful at 
the sea terminal. It is easy to see what he wants and it’s 
ordinarily reasonable. Men take advantage of him— 
he’s new—but only in small ways.” Galve knew nothing 
of an attack on Mr. Corew; he didn’t, it was clear, have 
any belief in it. “It doesn’t exist here,” he said posi- 
tively. “I am speaking mostly for the Mexicans, the 
Americans at the terminal I hardly know.” 

Bradier was surprised; Payo Galve had been most un- 
expected. “Naturally,” Payo went on, “he isn’t a Govett 
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Bradier. But then he isn’t political, the peons realize he 
is honest, and his blood is pure.” Bradier replied, “I 
was political, it was the peon’s dream to come up be- 
hind me with a knife, and my blood, I used to be told, 
was, in reality, oil.” All this, Galve, embarrassed, de- 
nied. “You are the greatest American who has come to 
eastern Mexico,” he asserted. Bradier resumed, ‘Then 
you can’t help me. There is no conspiracy against Mr. 
Corew but there are too many mishaps and delays .. . 
with something behind them.” Galve nodded. “Mr. 
Lentz, though, wouldn’t agree with you about Mr. Corew; 
he thinks he’s all but useless.” The Mexican’s face was 
studiously blank. ‘What about Lentz?” Bradier’s de- 
mand was sharp, sudden, but Payo Galve’s expression 
didn’t change. 

“He is better in Tampico than at Zacamixtle.” The 
reply was made only after a long pause. ‘Whenever he 
came out here a number of good men went to the other 
companies. His manner was not encouraging. I took 
him around the first time, but I was always busy when he 
returned. I was afraid my pistol would explode.” 
Bradier asked, “Are the leases here all coming into salt 
water? Ought we to begin to think of moving?” Galve 
smiled, a flash of magnificent teeth on his dark face. 
“No, Mr. Bradier,” he replied; ‘“‘we haven’t taken out a 
half of our oil yet. With the transportation no better 
than it is we might keep on another hundred years.” 
Bradier considered this. “How is Zacamixtle?” he in- 
quired. ‘The town or the valley?” But his question 
was frivolous. ‘It would be a good thing if it were blown 
into the air with dynamite. No one knows how many 
men are killed there on a night, for they sink into the mud 
in that street. There is a band now at the Lluvia de Ora 
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brought specially from Paris, and French girls along with 
it.” Bradier said, “I’m told General Rayén makes his 
headquarters there.” He was turned away from Galve, 
apparently employed with the brandy bottle. 

“T have seen him there,” Payo confessed, “but not 
yesterday. I used to meet him with Enriquez, when he 
hadn’t shoes or a coat, and now he’s a general and doesn’t 
recognize me. But I don’t put myself in his way. He 
says he is suspicious of Mexicans who are in foreign 
companies; he might ask me to do something that was 
embarrassing. No, I am not anxious to embrace Rayon.” 
Bradier asked if he were specially vindictive about the 
Alianza Corporation. Payo Galve gave the impression of 
considering this. ‘Perhaps,’ he said at last; “yes, it 
might be said that he was. It occurred to me Mr. 
Corew had not been liberal enough with him. I intended 
to suggest that at the sea terminal.” 

“J came out here for two purposes,” Govett Bradier 
proceeded, ‘‘to see you and General Rayon. I expect 
you to arrange the second for me.” Galve advised him 
against this. “Rayon is capricious,” he explained. “Too 
much depends on his good or bad humours, and if he has 
been drinking. He’s worse when he is sober. Melchor 
might think it was his duty anyhow to remove you from 
Mexico. Aside from how he felt. He is very national, 
as I hinted. And it’s just as I said—I have no influence 
with him.” In response Bradier asked where he could 
meet General Rayon. It would have to be at Zacamixtle; 
but how that could be brought about Payo couldn’t think. 
“Who would go with you?” he demanded. “Naturally, 
I’d be alone,” Braider told him. ‘Did you suppose I 
would take Federal troops, or a company of marines?” 
A foolish project, Payo Galve asserted, and he’d have 
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nothing to do with it. “If you saw him you would learn 
nothing; and if you did manage him you couldn’t keep 
your face toward his whole staff at once.” Bradier merely 
repeated that he expected Galve, as a member of the 
Alianza organization, to help him. No one in America, 
the Mexican quickly cried, was more loyal to his company. 

“T will have to see a girl,” he acknowledged. “She 
has a cantina in Zacamixtle. Her name is Sosa, and she 
is the friend of another girl there, whom Rayon has been 
known to visit. Sosa has been honest with me but I 
can’t give her a recommendation. I only see her long 
times apart, or it would be different. From what I’ve 
learned Sosa can be as unaccountable as General Rayon. 
She’s from Guadalajara, but that doesn’t mean much, 
since all the pretty women of Mexico say the same. 
There is some Spanish in her, but it’s mostly Indian. I 
could only tell her, too, that you were a companion of 
mine with a pocket full of centenarios; but that I thought 
you had a message for Rayon from the oil interests. It 
might even be a mistake for Sosa to know who you 
were.” 

“T can decide that when I see her,” Bradier concluded. 
“When will you arrange it? How soon do you think 
Melchor will be in Zacamixtle?” Galve couldn’t an- 
swer him then. “I will try to find out to-night,” he prom- 
ised. “Sosa may be drunk or engaged in an affair of love. 
Her affections are erratic and by no means always mer- 
cenary. And there’s the other girl . . . and Rayon. It 
might take a week, a month.” That, Bradier returned, 
was nonsense. He didn’t propose to wait more than three - 
or four days. Before that he’d interview the girl Rayén 
fancied. Galve laughed delightedly. “That would be 
immense!” he exclaimed; “let me tell you—she is prob- 
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ably the ugliest girl that was ever born in New York. 
She is blonde, it is true, but for the rest ”” He seemed 
incapable of describing her. ‘Don’t show your opinion 
of her, though, she is feminine in spite of everything, and 
bad. Really. That, you will agree, is rare. Some 
people are bad at moments, they have evil passions, but 
she is entirely wicked. There is nothing human in her 
except diseases and an arm spotted with the needle. 
Rayon admits that it’s a question if he will kill her or 
she will end him. He says he is only waiting on account 
of the souls in hell. Keeping her alive is an act of mercy 
to the damned. But I’ll see Sosa, to-night.” 


ok 
aK x 


A small truck drove into the enclosure of the camp, 
bringing back the drilling-crew; its members scattered 
slowly to their homes or lingered, talking, by the dining- 
room: ‘They were, Bradier recognized, mostly like Dele- 
ker, young and physically vital; the potential rapidity of 
their movements was in direct contrast to the slowness of 
their Western speech. Various, they were yet alike, oil 
men, the followers of a calling which bound its adherents 
into a clearly distinguishable whole. They belonged to 
the border, in the most romantically comprehensive sense 
of that term, but a border connected by wire with New 
York and Amsterdam and London. It was a scientific 
frontier, a mingling of pistols and intricate calculations 
and machinery, a mixture of raw courage and the accom- 
plishments of technical schools. It had its own vocabu- 
lary, its special hopes, and rewards only less magnificent 
than frequently bestowed. Particularly, Bradier thought, 
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the vocabulary. He wondered if any other pursuit had 
sent up such a volume of talk, of sheer excited lies and 
promises and entreaties, of shrill whispering and veiled 
allusions. Everyone who came in contact with petroleum 
in the smallest capacity was a potential producer; and that 
expectancy gave the drilling-crew an air of alert interest. 
When it spread among them that Govett Bradier was 
in the camp they came up singly or in pairs to greet him. 
They were at once diffident and calm, they cut quids of 
tobacco and spat with an utmost judicial deliberation. 
It was a shame, Bradier heard, that his coming hadn’t 
been announced, for then something particular could have 
been arranged, a roasted ox and a baile. The spokesman 
for this was immediately challenged: 

“Oh, Thomas, who would you choose for your first 
partner?” He replied without turning, “That Chino who 
always gives you a whole can of peaches for supper.” 
The appreciation of that answer rolled away across the 
empty monte in the slapping of iron-hard thighs and pro- 
longed laughter. It formed the wit of the dining-room, 
where the men sat on benches facing each other in two 
double rows. 

The food, again, was excellent, the service, from open- 
ings into the kitchen, skilfully rapid. The talk passed 
through the day’s operations to the probabilities of to- 
morrow, it touched on Zacamixtle, and included General 
Melchor Rayon. The general, it appeared, hadn’t been 
in that neighbourhood since he had driven by in a car with 
Adeline and a couple of aides. It was Adeline, Bradier 
gathered, that Payo Galve had described to him. Adeline 
in the daylight, it was pointed out, was wholly different 
from Adeline at night. No one, seeing her, would be- 
lieve his eyes. “She looked like something in slaked 
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lime wrapped in an orange shawl.” The originator of 
this phrase continued, “I was just outside the camp and, 
as the General went by, I saluted; well, old Melchor, he 
was in a good humour, saluted and the officers saluted and 
Adeline just grinned at me. I guess it was a grin—she 
moved her lips back from her teeth.” Evidently she had 
thrown him a kiss. At this suggestion he went through a 
pantomime of acute nausea. An older man remembered 
Adeline when she first came to Mexico. “It was in Tam- 
pico, at the American Bar, and longer ago than you’d 
think. The captain of a small Gulf steamer had brought 
her and another girl—she must have been a Venus—up 
from Central America. It’s dam’ queer, but she’s always 
been able to find a man ”” A voice interrupted him, 
“She must charm them with fright.” This was amplified, 
contradicted; ideas far more pertinent were advanced. 
It was even intimated that Payo Galve had a secret long- 
ing for her. He smiled eloquently, merely answering that 
she was blonde, una rubia. 

Adeline, it was agreed, was a ruby. 

Govett Bradier returned across the rough ground to his 
place of dwelling. The kerosene lamp on a table cast 
a limited circle of illumination; beyond there was an 
increasing darkness which blurred the walls of the room. 
He undressed at once, changing into pyjamas, and sat on 
a long canvas chair with a cigar and a copita of brandy. 
Payo had gone to Zacamixtle. From the region of the 
kitchen came the thin metallic notes of a Chinese music; 
at intervals, in the surrounding quiet, he could hear the 
quavering Chinese voice . . . probably celebrating a girl 
as slim and desirable as a green bamboo shoot. That 
wasn’t, quite, a description of Vida; Bradier had no im- 
pulse to describe her, or his longing, in song; and yet 
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the faint sound, the broken rhythm, brought her vividly 
to his memory. He saw her seated on the concrete steps 
of the supply shed, in the glare of the Mexican sun, in 
the midday of their lives; and suddenly, sharply, he 
wished that they were both younger. He wanted to be 
as young as any boy at the camp’s supper table, and love 
Vida with folly and desperation and an inexhaustible 
passion, to satiate her with ardour. That was the time, 
the spirit, for marriage. What happened afterwards was 
comparatively unimportant; Bradier made the surprising 
discovery that it had little to do with love. Love was 
the feeling that overcame the young and swept them to- 
gether; the young, in spring, with the flushed whiteness 
of the moon like apple blossoms in the sky. Then it 
wasn’t conscious, it wasn’t aware of desire as a thing to be 
deliberately provoked and artfully satisfied. 

For the moment he saw himself, as a lover, slightly ab- 
surd—a man over forty who was the victim of malaria. 
He didn’t require the mirror to show him his face now; 
Bradier knew every dark hollow, the close silver cap of 
his hair. Exertion made him sick with weariness. This 
didn’t, however, apply to Vida; her youth appeared to 
be intact. That, she had told him, was because it hadn’t 
been spent. The reverse, usually, was true, that women 
aged and men kept their vitality indefinitely. God damn 
it, he felt old: at night; when he was alone; when he was 
honest with himself. Thought had begun to take the 
place of action, to spoil action. That habit of retrospect 
he had noted and condemned! Yet there was, he re- 
minded himself, more than one kind of love: 

For example, the immeasurable happiness reaching for 
years before Vida and himself; it wasn’t, naturally, a 
poetic madness; but then they didn’t need the May moon, 
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or even the balcony over a tropical city; their ages, their 
experience, brought them a complete certainty. Their 
emotions, sufficiently keen, would be slowly dissolved into 
an utter peace. The voice of the China boy rose in an 
insubstantial melodious wail and sank before a particu- 
larized Anglo-Saxon demand for silence. The second 
voice said that it didn’t propose to be kept awake by the 
love life of a monkey, and it further promised that to- 
morrow all musical instruments except pipe organs and 
accordions would be destroyed. 

This was amended from another quarter. ‘“You mean 
mouth ” Pipe, the first speaker insisted; pipe was 
what he had said. Bradier moved out of the house: the 
camp lay dark under a glittering universe of stars. 
There was a glow over against Amatlan that might have 
been a burning well, and it seemed to him that he could 
hear the midnight clamour, the French band, in the vil- 
lage of Zacamixtle. If that was so he had only to wait a 
very little while for the acute report of a pistol. Instead, 
he went in and slept without waking, dreamlessly, until 
morning. 

He was late for breakfast, the tables were full, but 
he found a place near Payo. The Mexican had appar- 
ently just returned from Zacamixtle, for he still wore the 
comparatively formal clothes, the collar and coat, of the 
night before. From where Bradier sat he could see, 
through the long screened window that occupied the entire 
length of the dining-room, the entrance to the camp; and, 
with his gaze idly fixed without, he was aware of an ab- 
rupt commotion, a crowding of brown men on horse into 
the narrow way. He said at once, rising, “I believe that’s 
Rayon.” There was a rush from the tables to the door 
and window. “It’s part of his troop,” he was told, “dam’ 
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if it isn’t; but Melchor isn’t there. Pacheco’s in com- 
mand. ‘That’s him on the skewbald pony.” The man in- 
dicated had ridden to the steps of the dining-room; lean- 
ing forward he beat dramatically with the butt of his 
whip on the door-frame. Payo Galve, followed by Bra- 
dier, went forward. Pacheco preserved the form of Span- 
ish gravity. The General’s compliments to the Alianza 
Company, and he had sent for some food and what boots 
and saddles could be spared. Pacheco was a short and 
thick man with a minute restless gaze like the glittering 
heads of black pins under scarcely discernible eyebrows. 
Galve proceeded to remonstrate: 

“Tf you want food and boots and saddles the place for 
you to go is the sea terminal; you know we only have 
enough at these camps to go on with, we just pack in what 
we need. This is not reasonable. It isn’t justice.” 
That visibly annoyed Rayon’s captain. ‘‘Justice!” he ex- 
claimed. He swept his hand toward the quadrangle of 
buildings: “Where is there any justice in this? Can 
you take our oil and land by giving money and promises 
to the Obregoén government? Do you think there are no 
true patriots left in Mexico? And we cannot always 
collect our rights in Chorreras.” Galve replied that that 
was where he’d have to go. “See Mr. Corew. He'll 
give you what you want. I'll send him a note.” But 
this Pacheco declined. He turned to his troop assembled 
without order behind him. “The kitchen and _ store- 
house,” he commanded. Then he advised Payo Galve 
further. ‘Keep your men in the dining-room.” As he 
spoke Bradier saw a China boy walking into the enclosure, 
with a breakfast for one of the houses. He was in the 
middle of the clearing before he was aware of what had 
happened, and then he saw the troop of Mexicans. He 
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stopped and the breakfast tray wavered until Bradier 
could hear the dishes sliding together; the Chinaman cast 
a desperate glance back at the comparative safety of the 
kitchen. It was evident that the thought of an escape, a 
retreat there, held him; but he gave it up. With his tray 
high and level on one hand he walked on again across the 
compound. 

Bradier thought, he’ll reach the house he’s going for, 
and then there was the crisp detonation of a rifle. The 
arm, the figure in white, seemed to fall out from under 
the breakfast dishes. A drift of smoke rose on the farther 
side of the massed riders. Pacheco wheeled, but, with 
an expression of unconcern, returned to Payo Galve. “A 
Chinaman,” he said easily. “Chinaman hell,” a man 
called, behind Bradier, “that was the best cook in all the 
camps.” The door of the house by which the figure lay 
opened and a large man with disordered hair, in broadly 
striped vermilion and white pyjamas, appeared with a 
heavy revolver. “Was that my breakfast?” he de- 
manded, pointing to the dishes broken on the ground. 
“Because if it was I wanted it.” He strode forward on 
bare feet, regardless of the sharp-cut brush, until he could 
have touched the nearest horse. 

“T’m sick,” he said, ‘sicker than any twenty Mexicans 
have ever been, and that food was the first I was allowed. 
Who shot my breakfast all over the camp?” There was, 
naturally, no immediate reply, and he continued on to 
Pacheco. “What kind of behaviour is this?” he asked; 
and, with a hand in the captain’s belt, he pulled him 
unceremoniously from the saddle. Pacheco fell for- 
ward, his arms waved wildly in the regaining of his 
balance, and a hand dropped on the butt of a pistol. 
Before he could drag it from the holster there was the 
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gleam of a rifle levelled from a horse. The man in 
the vivid pyjamas shot rapidly, and the trooper slid 
from his stirrups. The revolver was swung instantly 
to Pacheco’s face. 

“What kind of behaviour do you call this?” the man 
who had described himself as sick repeated. ‘Coming 
in here and knocking breakfasts to pieces and killing 
Chinamen. I don’t know what they are in China, but 
in Mexico, with you around, they’re human beings.” He 
actually pressed the ring of the revolver’s muzzle into 
Pacheco’s cheek. ‘Send those sons of bitches behind 
you out of the camp.” He even rocked the other’s 
head back with the pressure of steel. Pacheco shut 
his eyes and raised an arm. “Get out,” he cried, en- 
tirely unmilitary; “get outside.” There was a pause 
among the troop, a reining-in of bridles, and the horses 
were turned; they streamed from sight between the 
houses. “Don’t get nervous, Ansbey,”’ someone called 
from the dining-room. “I won't,’ he promised. 
“And you, Pacheco, walk out of here leading that 
calico pony . . . or I will get nervous.” 

When Pacheco, on foot, vanished, Ansbey returned to 
his house; at the steps he paused. “Let my breakfast 
come over damned quick,” he called; and then he, too, 
disappeared. “That will ruin what I had planned,” 
Galve told Govett Bradier; “no one will care to see Rayén 
for a while—Pacheco is next to him in command. Yes,” 
he raised his voice, “hobble that horse and bury the 
Chinaman and Mexican separately. With lots of stone, 
and set up one small wooden cross. Sosa told me the 
General was in Zacamixtle last night, and that he’d be 
back two days from this; but keep away from him, Mr. 
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Bradier. And if you see Pacheco——” He shook his 
head. “His dignity is hurt.” Bradier was silent. The 
Mexican officer, he thought, hadn’t seen him; Bradier 
couldn’t convince himself that he would fail where Ans- 
bey had so signally succeeded. Two days from this. He 
was speculating whether it would be better to stay until 
then at the drilling-camp—Galve was of small additional 
use to him—or return to the sea terminal and from there 
go to Zacamixtle, when a company automobile arrived 
from Chorreras with a note for him. 

“Presby has had to go to Tampico,” Vida wrote, “he 
doesn’t expect to get back until the day after to-morrow 
and Gille and I are rather alone. Seriously, Govett, if 
you could be here it would make me very secure, and 
glad.” 

The driver told him that it was Mrs. Corew’s orders 
for him to wait and see if Mr. Bradier was able to leave 
with him. “Yes,” Bradier decided; “as soon as I have 
packed.” Galve went with him. “I want to know how, 
if the chance came, I’d find Sosa? It would be better to 
avoid asking all over Zacamixtle.” Payo replied that she 
couldn’t very well be missed. ‘She has the fourth cantina 
on the right, after the street bends, and there is a sign, 
La Paraja. I told her you were distinguished and liberal 
but not rich, and for God’s sake don’t show her a bag of 
Alianza gold. Don’t go there under two weeks”; Payo 
Galve called this as the automobile was starting with 
Bradier. He nodded, smiling, and Galve held up his arms 
in a gesture of hopelessness. Hurried over the road 
Bradier wondered what had taken Corew to Tampico— 
he wished that he had had another talk with him before 
he went—and then all his thoughts centred once more on 
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Vida. They would be together for two days and nights 
at Chorreras: he resolutely put Presby Corew, all the 
world of oil, from his mind. 


* 
*« 3k 


Again in the house he had been inhabiting at the sea . 
terminal Bradier was struck by the complete reversal of 
all that he had planned, the constant returning to what 
he had, he thought, left definitely and for ever. Here he 
was back at Chorreras beach, and soon he would be re- 
turning to the field, to Zacamixtle. There was a per- 
versity in it that at once annoyed him and impressed him 
with the futility of his individual will. That, to Govett 
Bradier, was specially disconcerting; but he met it partly 
by the conviction that he had agreed to the changes in 
his course, he had really dictated them because of neces- 
sities he could not have foreseen. Vida, for instance, had 
urged him to keep to his original determination. It 
would have been far easier to have left the sea terminal 
directly after his talk with Presby 

He had sent word to Vida by a house-boy that he was 
back, and he had been gone a comparatively long time; 
probably she was not in her house. However, Bradier 
was certain that, when the answer came, it would arrange 
for their dinner together . . . dinner and an evening of 
unbroken intimacy. It would be a good thing to discuss, 
more fully than they yet had, their plans for the future; 
but not so much the months immediately before them as 
the sweep of their whole shared lives; such things as 
where Vida wanted to live, if she would stay with him 
the entire time he was in South America—if it was to be 
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South America—and then, with that settled, they could 
drop happily into the interesting generalities that would 
make the rest of existence so pleasant. There was a 
great deal he had to find out about Vida: looking back 
over their conversations he was surprised to discover that 
he was almost totally ignorant of the details of her mind. 
What they had said to each other had always been strictly 
limited, and personal. At once, Bradier remembered, 
when he had first looked squarely at her, his head had 
given way to what was commonly described as the heart, 
a quality deeper than reason had taken reason’s place; 
he had surrendered to a force like a lunar tide of tropi- 
cal water, soft and luminous and perfumed and imminent 
unseen shores. There, at least, youth had had no advan- 
tage of him. But now, more accustomed to his romantic 
immersion, he was breathing with an increasing ease, he 
was gazing about over the undulating flood. 

Bradier had never, the fact was, heard Vida express an 
impersonal conviction, show an interest in what didn’t, 
on all its sides, immediately touch her or her world. 
That, undoubtedly, was the peculiar characteristic of the 
sphere he had recognized as fashionable; there was its 
strength. It was insensible to pressures outside its lim- 
ited sphere. This, he recognized, was almost critical, and 
he halted the crystallization of an unfavourable opinion 
by remembering that Vida loved him, that she was willing 
to marry him—a man as far removed as possible from the 
circumference of what she had known. Beyond question 
it was the monotony of that which had begun to wear 
upon her. And then, Vida was superior to what he was 
tracing; it had never satisfied her; he, Govett Bradier, 
was her avenue of escape. It was a damned good thing 
they had come together, he thought; for without him Vida 
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might have slowly starved in narrow circumstances and 
he’d have fallen into a loneliness lasting until death. 

It had been providential; if that meant anything. He 
liked the direct way, after the brief beginning, in which 
she had gone after what she wanted, her entire openness 
with her emotions and with him. At times he had been, 
well—shaken by her indifference to what he had regarded 
as useless but customary feminine reservations. ‘The 
publicity of her lip-stick was a mocking challenge to the 
traditions of mystery and simplicity. But not con- 
sciously: Bradier made no mistake about Vida’s attitude 
to the public; it could, for her, very thoroughly, be 
damned. His own bearing, exactly. That freedom, 
however, he used for fixed and ascertainable ends, it was 
like a brecha down which he laid pipe to a given end; 
and he wondered where, in her own conception, Vida’s 
vitality was directed. Bradier couldn’t believe that she 
was able, willing, to lose herself in love. He meant in the 
maternal and subservient capacity of that indefinite term. 
The blinding truth struck him that it was a sensation she 
was after; not only a sensation but sensation, always. 

This was what she lived for, it was the explanation of 
her potency, perhaps of her charm; it gave her body its 
seductiveness, her knees their graceful rounded magne- 
tism. Bradier began, then, idly, to speculate on the im- 
portance to Vida of the sources of her—her emotions: 
did it, fundamentally, matter to her which man, among 
all those possible, brought her pleasure? Logically, it 
couldn’t. However, women were not—perhaps fortu- 
nately here—logical. And all that he needed for his 
safety with Vida was the assurance that he could satisfy 
her senses as well as her spirit. A more startling idea 
still possessed him; and, in it, he heard the voice of Sole- 
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dad, when he had latest seen her at the Bolivar—Vida and 
Soledad, or Teresita, inhabiting apparently the opposite 
planes of existence, were very much alike. Their lives 
were full of a music for dancing and ornamental passions. 
What, exactly, was it Soledad had said? You will think 
they are different . . . until the knife is in you. But 
there, anyhow, she was wrong; for there was a marked 
difference—in civilization and self-control. Vida, with 
her background and her accompanying coolness, could 
never have descended to the Bolivar; and Teresita’s in- 
heritance made it impossible merely to consider her in 
Vida’s position. 

Yet they were more alike than not. With that realiza- 
tion he felt at once that he knew Vida better, he was more 
at ease in his thought of her. At times her purely social 
aspect had bothered him; he had liked it, and her, from 
a slight distance; more than once, when he had been 
clumsy, that had made him acutely uncomfortable. Sim- 
ply her superiority. But now that was largely dissi- 
pated . .. in his understanding of Teresita; they were 
both after the gold-and-lace dresses, the satisfactions, of 
this world. 

The Chinese house-boy returned, with a note from 
Vida: dinner at eight o’clock. ‘That late hour was an- 
other characteristic of hers. Govett Bradier didn’t 
really believe that she could have eaten a piece of melon 
before half past seven. It had been his intention to 
proceed to the marine building, and, under the awning of 
the lookout, discover from Captain Pine the news, the 
gossip, of the sea terminal; but he had been so long en- 
gaged with his thoughts that the swift curtailed dusk had 
come. Instead, he decided to rest completely; and, on his 
bed, his fingers caught behind his head, he amused himself, 
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rather satirically, with the vision of his humiliating prep- 
aration for evening. 

His thoughts left Vida for the drilling-camp, for Payo 
Galve and his reports of General Rayon and Adeline— 
something in slaked lime and an orange shawl—and for 
the man in the inharmonious pyjamas who had lost his 
breakfast. He saw the Chinaman, the best cook of all the 
camps, shot out from under the tray of dishes; Pacheco 
with his head pressed back by the muzzle of a revolver. 
That was altogether a masculine world where women 
were impractical incidentals. And there were things, for 
men, to be said in its favour. Its good qualities couldn’t 
be separated from the bad: it was like that because 
Mexico, Mexicans, oil, were like that; and it, they, had 
witnessed all his triumphs. He was, Bradier reminded 
himself, done with that; but there was no need to confuse 
the past with the present, to reach any wide condemna- 
tion on account of what malaria and accumulating years, 
yes, and love, had done to him. 

Now that he had decided, practically, everything, it 
occurred to him to take a drink, and he brought out an 
unopened bottle of brandy. There was still an hour be- 
fore he could leave for dinner, and he was tired of thought. 
He was getting to be so wise that he was a nuisance to 
himself. The brandy was good but it wasn’t strong; it 
couldn’t compare with the liquor of before the war. 
Bradier said to himself automatically: a weaker drink 
for a weaker head. He doubted if he could, now, dispose 
of three bottles in a night and then run a rail-car to San 
Geronimo. In the past, at Tampico, it hadn’t been un- 
usual for him to drink continuously for seventy-two hours. 
But that was all over, the fever had brought it to an end. 
He had reached sober years; too sober; that was the 
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matter with him now—he was too damned careful. He 
was hardly fit to see Rayén and drink with him: that 
capacity, the ability to consume brandy as long as anyone 
remained at the table with him, had very notably helped 
his success in Mexico; he had learned endless valuable 
things from the indiscretions of drunkenness. And then 
he had liked all the surroundings of such drinking, the 
cafés and changing people, the orchestras at once far off 
and loud, the stories confidentially told him by men and 
the whispering of women. In that charged atmosphere 
fights came up like electric storms, followed by the in- 
evitable groups and discussions on dark sidewalks, the 
mysterious rides in hired automobiles, knocking the 
lanterns from the middle of the streets and chancing the 
hails and shots of policemen. 

The brandy was very much lighter than the old—he’d 
have no trouble with it! With a smile he remembered 
efforts to steal girls from other parties, other tables; he 
could see the expressionless faces of the waiters carrying 
illegitimate and dangerous messages, the eternal waiters 
who all managed to walk and look alike and wear identical 
shoes. He had met Soledad that way—she had been 
brought to the Louisian by the officials of an impressive 
oil corporation and, most improperly, he had gone off with 
her. This brandy was no better than water. Soledad 
had worn a yellow dress and yellow stockings, yellow silk 
stockings and black satin slippers on the smallest feet, 
the highest insteps, in the world. She had been young 
and fragrant, with a taste for everything, but specially for 
enchiladas and tepache. Drinks of pineapple juice 
wouldn’t satisfy her now. She had been not unlike the 
Teresita of the present, but not so grave. Yet Teresita 
had covered his nose with powder, one of those 
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heavily perfumed powders the Mexican girls preferred. 

There was, certainly, nothing faint or pale about them; 
they were like the Mexican flowers; and very different 
from the girls of America. But, he reminded himself, he 
had just discovered that they weren’t different at all— 
Soledad and Vida, at heart, were the same, women of 
pleasure. He had been glad to find that out about Vida, 
since it made everything so much easier, it brought him 
closer to her. He had been acting as though she were fra- 
gile, easily harmed. Harmed hell! Nothing could hurt 
Vida, a hard and fashionable person. She was made of 
scissors and . . . scissors and: he had never really no- 
ticed before that the Spanish word for snail was, in Mex- 
ico, the name of a woman’s nightgown. Bradier held the 
brandy bottle up against the light; there was a little left. 
He might as well have been drinking tepache. At the 
same time he was pleased with his head. It was the first 
whole bottle of brandy, of any kind, he had drunk in prac- 
tically two years. 

It wasn’t supposed to be good for him, but there were 
occasions when mere caution must be ignored—he had 
had to drink in order to stop his damned thinking. And 
he had succeeded; he had become once more unreflective, 
simple, direct. Bradier was sorry that, instead of Vida, 
he was not going to see General Melchor Rayon; he was 
in an admirable mood for self-designated Mexican gen- 
erals. He’d—what was the word for it?—demote 
Melchor, take the mote out of his eye. Mote or beam, 
they were both silly words. The bottle was empty, and 
he debated with himself if it would be better to continue 
drinking or get dressed for dinner? If he dressed he 
could still drink, but maybe if he drank... it was 
nearly eight o’clock anyhow; and, since he couldn’t meet 
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Rayon, he might as well see Vida. She liked brandy: 
brandy and champagne and Virginia cigarettes and en- 
chiladas 

No, that was Soledad, little Soledad young and fra- 
grant; and here she was running a café with some Spanish 
picaro and getting fat. He dressed slowly, painfully, 
with a most especial care; and, that accomplished, he 
conceived the excellent idea of having a copita of brandy 
before venturing out into the night air of Chorreras. 
That was not at all good for him. Bradier filled the glass, 
from a half bottle he discovered, and, holding it, opened 
his fingers. Naturally it fell, and broke, and there was 
a hideous splash of brandy on one of his white shoes. 
He’d have to wait until that dried, Vida would never for- 
give him if he came to dinner with a shoe . . . but, luck- 
ily, spirits evaporated quickly, and it was only a quarter 
past eight. He sat down, with a violence that surprised 
him, and half turned, hiding his face on an arm laid over 
the back of his chair—the shoe wouldn’t dry if he looked 
at it! There was a repeated knock at the door. Mrs. 
Corew. Dinner. 

“Yes, yes,” he called. Bradier rose, with a palm 
against a wall. The objects in the room swayed and 
swam together; swam and swayed. ‘This will not do,” 
he said aloud, distinctly. With a tremendous effort he 
gathered his blurred sensibilities, and then he proceeded 
very carefully from the house. A light air was blowing 
across the land from the Gulf; it cooled and revived him; 
and he stood, getting all the benefit from it possible. Per- 
haps he had better go on, as his watch showed him that 
it was nine instead of eight, but Vida would understand 
what had delayed him. A bottle of brandy in an hour. 
He walked very stiffly, down the path and up the two 
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steps to her veranda. She was in the hall, seated with a 
book. ‘Vida,’ he said with an unexpected and com- 
plete lucidity, “I would have been here an hour ago but for 
a bottle of brandy.” She told him that she was glad he 
had had that, for the cocktails she had shaken were no 
more than melted ice. She was close to him, and he put 
his arms about her, kissing her. She slipped away from 
him instantly. “I’m sorry, Govett, but I am hungry; 
and of course the damned cook chose to-night to make a 
souffié.” 

“Now, I suppose, it’s like London Bridge,” he replied; 
“and fallen down. Vida,” he continued at the table, “did 
you realize that, in Mexico, the same word has to do for 
snails and women’s nightgowns? Caracol.” At his 
back he heard the faint explosion of a cork skilfully re- 
moved from a bottle of champagne. It had, Govett 
Bradier thought, the sound of a distant but ominous shot. 


* 
* * 


The thing to do with the champagne, he decided, was 
to let the servant fill his glass and then not drink 
it until he had had dinner, for if the glass weren’t 
empty it would be impossible to give him more. There 
was a great deal he needed to discuss with Vida, but 
just now he couldn’t remember any of it except to ask 
why Corew had gone so hurriedly to Tampico. Vida only 
knew that it had been necessary for him to see Mr. Lentz. 
“He doesn’t talk to me, any more. Presby tells me al- — 
most nothing. But that’s natural enough, Govett. Now 
you must do it for him. Yet when I expect you to be 
especially entertaining you take to a bottle of brandy.” 
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As she said this she was holding the champagne glass up 
before her, watching the candlelight sparkling in its cold 
depth. “I wonder what you will say to me,” she pro- 
ceeded; “and if you’ll have enough to last for the rest 
of our lives. Enough words and interest. I never knew 
anyone who had and yet I keep thinking we will be differ- 
ent. You probably don’t know it, but in a way I am very 
simple. I could do without things; I’m glad we won’t 
have to; but I could. I mean if I had exactly what I 
wanted. Then the rest wouldn’t matter. It’s because I 
never had it that I’ve been so taken up by trifles; they 
make lives like mine was; they have to.” He replied: 
“T thought a lot about that, and I’m glad they do, I 
wouldn’t have it or you different.” His head was clearer 
now, and, inattentively, he drank his champagne. “You 
are all powdered and perfumed and painted for—for 
pleasure; and that’s what we’re after. I’d rather see you 
in a fine dress, Vida, like you are to-night, than give what 
it cost to any charity. Any dam’ orphanage,” he asserted. 
“From this on we are going to enjoy ourselves and the 
rest can go to hell. I am glad you left off those little 
pearls of Presby’s, for the first thing I do in New York, 
the very first, will be to get a string almost good enough for 
you. Almost! And one of those square emeralds with 
just enough platinum to hold it on your finger. I can do 
that and we needn’t notice it. You'll have sable furs for 
winter, and a little closed imported automobile like a 
candy box; black with white-painted tires and a green 
orchid inside. The chauffeur will have a coat twice as 
good as I ever used to dream of for myself. I'll bet, by 
God, you didn’t know all that—how much I had and how 
much you'll have!” She said, in an amused voice, that 
she had had no idea of it. “I’ve been quiet about it,” he 
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announced; “and I didn’t spend much on myself, I 
didn’t need to then. But now that’s different.” His. 
champagne glass was full again, and, excited by all he was 
picturing, he drained it in a gulp. 

“More than that,” he asserted, “more than that, you'll 
never guess there was such a thing as prohibition; not the 
way we will live or where we’ll go. Champagne!” She 
told him that it sounded like a chorus girl’s vision. 
“What I was trying to explain,” Vida added, “was not 
like that at all. I wanted you to see something in me that 
wasn’t clear; I wanted you to understand it. This was it 
—that perhaps I was not, not yet, spoiled. Do make an 
effort, Govett. You see, the life I’ve had does spoil so 
much. Oh, entirely! You spend it for nothing you care 
for, really; you give it without getting a thing back; and 
then, soon, you begin to be satisfied; you don’t want any- 
thing . . . it’s just a nuisance if it comes. But I think 
that hasn’t quite happened to me.” 

“Certainly not,’ he replied, bringing his open hand 
sharply down on the table; “didn’t you tell me you were 
just like a girl, with all of it before you? Well, I was 
answering that, and explaining a lot you didn’t suspect. 
I’m rich! That’s the plain truth. I let it accumulate, 
for you.” Suddenly she leaned across the table, the light 
a gold film on the exposed beauty of her breast. ‘Don’t 
tell me about it,” she cried; “not another word. You 
couldn’t have heard what I said to you. Don’t be stupid. 
It isn’t important how rich you are. Do you suppose 
there haven’t been men in my life richer than you could 
ever be, men who would think you were poor? Oh, how 
can you be sucha fool! I can’t imagine what’s happening 
to you, Govett. I can’t. I’ve been trying to make you 
see that I don’t want to be all wasted; I want to keep a 
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little of me, of what I used to hope, alive. Of course 
TH have an automobile with a flower in it, but what else? 
No one talks about rings and strings of pearls; they’re 
there or they aren’t. Don’t be common.” 

In a shocked voice he answered, “Vida, you must be 
drunk. I was only trying to let you see how nicely every- 
thing was turning out. What is there common in that?” 
His tone and bearing were charged with an injured dig- 
nity; he was glad to see that his champagne glass had 
been filled. Bradier had always heard that women were 
unreasonable, but until now he hadn’t realized the exact- 
ness of that familiar and largely masculine complaint. 
“No,” Vida replied, “I am not drunk. Perhaps I will be. 
You haven’t helped my staying sober.” He said, “If you 
think I am, then you just simply and totally don’t know 
what getting drunk is. Have I shot any of your Chinos? 
No. Havel as muchas breathed on you? Listen to this 
—when I did get drunk the whole city of Tampico knew 
it; there were plenty of men who hid in their rooms until 
it was over; a number of them wouldn’t take the chance of 
being on the street. When I was really drunk the pianos 
in the Union all used to stop and the girls would close 
the shutters and put out the lights.” 

“Govett,” Vida asked, “could it be that all I have heard 
about you was only lies? Did you really build this sea 
terminal and drill wells and lay pipe through hell? It 
doesn’t seem possible now, listening to you. I don’t 
want to hear any more about the Union and pianos and 
girls, either. I can take those for granted. It all makes 
me quite sick.” Bradier was bewildered: he couldn’t be- 
gin to grasp how what he had said could make her sick. 
It had been as gay as it was reassuring. He could only 
reiterate, but this time to himself, that she was drunk. 
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However, he didn’t mind that; it was, on the contrary, 
rather funny. There was another explosion, in the re- 
motest distance, of a champagne cork. “We might as 
well,” he heard Vida say. Personally, he was tired of 
champagne: he wasn’t a balloon to be floated by gas to 
his meeting in Zacamixtle with General Rayon; and he 
was relieved to find that the moment for coffee and brandy 
had arrived. 

His sight was blurred, but he managed to see Vida 
with the liqueur glass in her hand. Perhaps she drank, 
secretly. “Vida,” he said, very seriously, “darling, I’d 
rather you didn’t have that brandy. A few cocktails are 
all right, and champagne, but not that. Men can drink 
it, but it’s heavy for women. And, I have to tell you this, 
drinking will ruin your good looks. It will make you fat. 
I’ve seen too much of that. For example, it spoiled 
Soledad. I warned her over and over, but she wouldn’t 
listen to me. When women do things like smoking and 
drinking they always do them too hard. They haven’t 
any moderation. And you ought . . . you ought to con- 
sider Gille: she might be awake when you went upstairs 
and want to see you. Vida, remember you’re a mother.” 

Her reception of this reminder absolutely disconcerted 
him: Vida burst into a long rising hysterical laughter. 
“Oh,” she gasped, “I can’t—I can’t bear it! Remember, 
I’m a mother! Govett, you!” She grew incoherent 
again. ‘What is it now?” he demanded, exasperated. 
“Tt seems that you are never willing to be serious or let 
me give you advice. I understand what you meant, too, 
and I hate sarcasm. It’s beneath you, Vida; and so is 
this hard drinking. I’m surprised.” She was, he made 
out, limp from laughing. At any rate, her head was ly- 
ing in her arms on the table; in the stillness of the room 
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he heard what he thought must be asob. Her bare shoul- 
ders moved slightly. Bradier got up with the intention 
of going to her—he had been inexcusably harsh with her, 
with Vida—but he couldn’t manage to reach her: he was 
continually running into the walls, confused by chairs. 
Vida was miles away from him. Bradier wanted des- 
perately to be close to her, to beg her to forgive his clumsi- 
ness; and he called to her, Vida, Vida; but she didn’t an- 
swer him; he couldn’t cross the endless space that sepa- 
rated them. 

Instead, he found himself in the hall, and, remembering 
the cool Gulf breeze that had revived him earlier in the 
evening, he went out on the veranda. The wind had 
stopped, there wasn’t a murmur from the Gulf of Mexico, 
the sky was full of wavering stars. In a few minutes he 
would go back to Vida and stop her crying; she had noth- 
ing to cry about; she ought to be happy, with the whole 
world before them. The tide was low—he was, he found, 
on the beach—and he walked unsteadily over the beaten 
sand; at times he was at the edge of the water, like the 
snipe, and then his feet were deep in soft hot sand. Bra- 
dier went on and on through the darkness, repeating that 
almost at once he would go back to Vida . . . Vida with 
her head on her arms. 

Evidently she had tried to tell him something, but what 
the devil it was he couldn’t make out; and certainly she 
hadn’t been very complimentary. The fact was that she _ 
had begged him not to be common. But all he had said 
was that he’d give her pearls; he had wanted Vida to 
know that he could care for her properly, provide her with 
the things that were—were in her blood; show her that 
he, too, knew what was essential. However, it was no 
good trying to understand a woman, the thing was to ac- 
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cept them as they were, and make the best of it. That 
wouldn’t be difficult with Vida, though, who was marvel- 
lous. Exactly what he liked. Lovely body. Cham- 
pagne. And here he had been neglecting her; no wonder 
she was upset: he turned so quickly that he fell forward 
on his knees and got up with difficulty. Bradier hurried 
unevenly to the Corews’ house. He wanted to kiss Vida, 
to hold her close to him and kiss her. That was what 
women needed—kisses. More than emeralds. 

This concentration slowly increased its domination of 
his blurred mind, the stars ceased to rock and his pace 
grew more secure. He went directly across the veranda 
and hall and into the dining-room. Vida was still at the 
table, and he crushed her into his arms, against his face, 
half lifting her from the chair. She was utterly un- 
responsive; her mouth was cold; her face was as white, 
as still, as a dead woman’s. “Vida,” he cried, “Vida, 
don’t you love me?” Her gaze, at once fixed and blank, 
drove him away from her. “Why yes, Govett,”’ she an- 
swered; “of course I love you. I have never loved any- 
one else. And you are going to give me so much.” The 
monotony, the lifeless tone, of her voice increased his 
sobriety. The desire to possess her vanished before a 
feeling of deep wretchedness. Bradier took a cigarette 
from a box on the table, and, lighting it, he sat quietly be- 
side her. He had made a hideous mistake; in some im- 
portant way that he couldn’t yet fathom he had failed her. 
Govett Bradier realized that he had no grasp at all on the 
values of his new existence. It proceeded without recog- 
nizable cause; where, once he had been sure of himself, 
of his words and acts, now nothing could be predicted; 
he got drunk on almost nothing and behaved inexcusably. 

Vida was holding her cordial glass and, quietly, he took 
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it from her fingers. Her manner, her look, her nerveless 
hand, frightened him. ‘You have promised me so much,” 
she said; “isn’t there anything you want that I could give 
you?” The pain at his heart was unendurable. ‘Noth- 
ing, Vida,” he answered humbly. ‘You have already 
given me more than anyone could ask. Just by loving 
me. And then there is the future.” She laughed. ‘The 
future, what’s that, Govett? Where will we be? I 
wouldn’t count on the future. That would be a shade 
silly. We’ll take our rings and our—our love when we 
can get them. And here we are together, alone, in Chor- 
reras, at the sea terminal; you know Mexico isn’t any- 
where. What happens there? Who cares? What is it 
you want?” 

“Nothing,” he repeated, more firmly, with the extrav- 
agant feeling that she had been desperately hurt . . . but 
from her tone and not because of what she said. If she 
had had dinner at seven, at a reasonable hour, how in- 
calculably much would have been saved. But late din- 
ner was part of her life, it was one of the many minute 
differences between them. “Vida,” he proceeded, “I wish 
you would go to bed. The sooner this night is over for 
us the better it will be. I can’t tell you how I regret 
. .. the brandy. It will never happen again like that, 
Vida. And you mustn’t think I was trying to impress 
you with those damned details; I was happy to have them 
for you, that was all. Being near to you was what went 
to my head.” She reached for a cigarette, and he held 
her hand, steadying the match flame. 

“T don’t mind,” she said laboriously. ‘“Presby had the 
things you haven’t, and they didn’t make enough dif- 
ference to me. It’s simply a habit of mine to be critical; 
I mean unpleasant. I'll never get over it and so you'll 
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have to. What I tried to say wasn’t so—so important. 
It was something I thought I wanted, but it doesn’t exist; 
and you know I have a great deal of sense.”” Suddenly he 
didn’t want her to have any sense at all. “If you have,” 
he told her, “you will go up and end this miserable busi- 
ness. ‘To-morrow you will explain everything to me. 
We'll forget this.” She rose. “Of course,’ she agreed. 
“We will forget it for the rest of our lives.” She caught 
his arm and kept herself erect; together they moved into 
the hall. There, instinctively, she made up her lips, 
lightly touched her face with powder, and gave him a 
brilliant smile. “Really, you have been very correct,” 
she said enigmatically, leaving him. 

What in God’s name did she mean by that, he won- 
dered. There had been even a trace of mockery in her 
voice. At any rate, at the last, she had been the Vida he 
was familiar with, beautifully contained and difficult and 
desirable. She had, too, an excellent head for drinking. 
He walked away from the house burdened by a heavy 
feeling of dissatisfaction, of failure, and filled with resent- 
ment at himself. He had been a cursed fool. Anything, 
however outrageous, would have been better than his vac- 
illating moods, his ridiculous speeches. He remembered 
word for word what he had said to Vida, and he felt his 
face grow hot, crimson, with chagrin. He had begged her 
to remember that she was a mother. No wonder she had 
grown hysterical. In his embarrassment he was obliged 
to smile. He hadn’t realized that the absurd and the seri- 
ous could lie so closely together, like the fingers of his 
hand; since the serious, Bradier had thought, at least 
deserved a dignity of circumstance. But it seemed not. 
He had been merely ludicrous: a trained bear would have 
done as well. In his room his discomfort deepened rather 
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than diminished; he told himself again that he had been a 
fool. “A fool!” he exclaimed, repeating the term with a 
loud and bitter vigour. That was a thing no woman could 
easily forget or forgive. But then, he reflected, Vida had 
not been in a condition to observe him with an entire 
clarity, not finally. A curious inherited prejudice floated 
up into his conscious mind: he did object to her veiled in 
cigarette smoke and saturated in champagne. 


* 
*K > 


It was late when Govett Bradier woke, and there was 
an indefinite pain at the back of his head, an illusive ache 
like the memory of a sharp unhappiness. The conscious- 
ness of all that had happened, of the night before, flooded 
immediately into his thoughts, and he lay quietly consider- 
ing it. A great deal, he told himself, had been made out 
of comparatively little—Vida’s and his emotions had been 
exaggerated, extravagant; what they had said was, to-day, 
without reality. And what, after all, had they said? Al- 
most nothing that had a serious meaning. He had talked 
some nonsense about money, and Vida had been in a mood 
of general sentimental regretfulness. It was exactly as 
though he, as a bottle of brandy, had conversed with Vida, 
who was a goblet of champagne. It was no more than 
that. He moved impatiently, and the ache pressed with 
an acuter edge into the base of his brain. What he really 
blamed himself for, Bradier insisted, was the wasted 
night. 

He assured himself of this, and yet, against the firm- 
ness of his conclusion, disconcerting memories of Vida re- 
turned to trouble him—her voice, begging for some un- 
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guessable reassurance, her unresponsive hand, the lips that 
he couldn’t warm into a recognition of his love. There 
was so much of life that happened independently of 
speech, even of recognizable acts, a strange vital flow be- 
yond the control of the will, and for which there were no 
words; and that, Bradier felt, had been very active with 
them. Vida was at once apparent to him and obscure; 
she resembled a clear pool through which he could follow 
a sinking pebble for a long way but only to lose it in the 
shawowy end. Most of her, he discovered, was hidden in 
depths beyond his knowledge. With this recognition a 
perceptible irritability invaded him, the retaliation of an 
assaulted vanity: if Vida was going to be so. damned queer 
she would have to recover from it by herself, he would 
simply wait until she was normal. Bradier grasped the 
fact that he was beginning to have an indefinite but actual 
conception of marriage; he had a premonition of its dis- 
agreements and arid reaches, the misunderstandings and 
cunning resentful attacks. It had as well, naturally, its 
moments of immeasurable delight and serenity, and in- 
valuable cheerfulness; but it was a variegated cloth and 
not a romantic tapestry of pastoral and amorous joys. 
The opinions he had held only a day or two before had 
been painfully inadequate, ignorant; they had been 
merely juvenile. He had been blinded, the truth was, 
by his passion for Vida; he had forgotten that both Vida 
and he were, well—human, and that nothing, not even 
his love for her, could permanently alter them. Vida 
would undoubtedly drink too much champagne again and, 
growing assertive, he would forget the necessities of her 
more sensitive being. He was, Bradier told himself, 
cooler, reasonable, about the whole affair. It was the 
best, the safest, thing that could have happened; for now, 
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knowing what to expect, the worst couldn’t surprise or up- 
set him. However, with Vida the very worst wouldn’t 
be bad; he reminded himself of his good fortune in pos- 
sessing her love. She was a singularly truthful woman, 
a quality that came from her indifference to consequences, 
her courage. Bradier got up quickly, and, as a result, he 
nearly fell from giddiness. He caught the back of a chair 
and steadied himself, and the pain in his head stabbed 
into him savagely. 

It was simply the consequence of his drinking, his 
drunkenness, he reflected; when he had had a cold bath 
he’d be splendid. It was something not to have been 
positively ill. The bath did revive him, but, dressing, his 
hands shook lamentably; and he sent a China boy to the 
dining-room for a pot of coffee; he had no desire for 
breakfast. It was noon, the day was beautiful and clear, 
and he went up on the lookout. The marine superin- 
tendent, Captain Scott, was at the signal-ropes and a 
tanker was standing inshore. The surf-boat had been al- 
ready launched with a mooring-master, the customs 
clerk, and a boatful of sailors. A launch picked them up 
beyond the breakers and proceeded out to the tank ship. 
“Good morning, Mr. Bradier,” the marine superintendent 
said; “I would like to see a little more activity down 
here. We have the oil if you could only persuade them 
in New York to give us the boats.” He had been hon- 
ourably retired from the United States Navy; a man well 
over sixty, but still keen, who lived by himself in a small 
house near the pumping-station. He was, he admitted to 
Bradier, at the point of sending in his resignation to Mr. 
Lentz. “I haven’t been as brisk as usual the last month,” 
he went on, “and I might say that was the reason, to any- 
one but you. The actual reason is I have been too much 
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interfered with. I haven’t been allowed to run this port 
—that’s what it is—right. I'll give you an instance—l 
wasn’t allowed to discharge Lissert. Or at least Mr. 
Lentz asked me specially, not more than ten days ago, 
to give him a longer try. God knows what he thought 
when you sent him back to Tampico. You see, you are 
privileged, and very correctly.” 

“Captain Scott,” Bradier demanded, “I’d be obliged 
if you’d tell me this—are you resigning from the Alianza 
Company on account of Mr. Lentz?” 

“Exactly, Mr. Bradier,” Scott replied; “I am not leav- 
ing the Company but Lentz.” Govett Bradier asked why. 
“T don’t like him,” Scott declared. ‘“He’s wanting, al- 
though I can’t decide how. I used to think he had some- 
thing against me, or he wanted to make that Lissert ma- 
rine superintendent; then it occurred to me it was Mr. 
Corew he was after. I don’t know. I thought it over 
until I saw what was right for me.” Bradier was occu- 
pied with a new and astonishing view of George K. Lentz 
—he was considering him in the capacity of deliberately 
wrecking the Alianza interests in the Zacamixtle Valley 
and at Chorreras. It was fantastic but supported by a 
surprising number of apparently accidental and casual 
happenings. He recalled Lentz’s conversation with him 
in Tampico, his persistent depreciation of the southern 
field; Deleker had complained about the difficulties put 
in the way of the lake transportation; and Payo Galve 
_ had been so exasperated by Lentz that he had been afraid 
of shooting him. The figure of George K. Lentz rose up 
in Bradier’s mind: the preciseness of his clothes, the cor- 
rectness of his manner, his whole air, made such a conclu- 
sion seem ridiculous. He was the last man in the world 
to suspect of intrigue, secret movements. He had lived 
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in Mexico, at the head of the Alianza operations there, 
without acquiring a trace of the local spirit. Lentz made 
a fetish of the methods of a conventional, patently frank 
American executive. He had even gone so far as to be 
seen in church with Mrs. Lentz. 

“Have you talked to Mr. Corew about this?” he asked 
Scott. He hadn’t. “I thought Mr. Corew had enough 
bother as it was. Now I have confidence in him, Mr. 
Bradier. He’s had a hell of a rough passage down here, 
half the time he hasn’t known if he was in the jungle or 
the Gulf, and he’s taken it well. It’s killing him but he 
kasn’t complained.” First Payo Galve and then Scott 
had expressed their approval of Presby; their opinion 
had been even higher than his, Govett Bradier’s. ‘“T’ll 
say this, too,” the marine superintendent went bluffly on; 
“Gt would have been a damned sight better for that young 
man without the woman he’s got. I’ve noticed her and 
she’s as cold a piece as was ever chipped off an iceberg 
of conceit. She is too superior to breathe the common 
air. And if she was mine I’d sew a strip of canvas around 
those legs.” That was a development of the conversation 
as unexpected as it was distasteful. Govett Bradier said 
stiffly, ““We can confine ourselves to the sea terminal. 
We are discussing oil and men, Captain Scott.” Just as 
stiffly Scott replied that he was mentioning Mr. Corew’s 
wife. Those who didn’t like it would have to meet it as 
they saw fit. Bradier realized there was nothing to be 
gained by protesting further: the old man was thoroughly 
aroused. ‘And I’ll thank you, Mr. Bradier, not to amend 
my remarks,” he concluded, with a crimson face and hands 
clenching the insecure arms of his canvas chair. Bradier 
lamely explained that he hadn’t attempted a correction; 
he was so interested in what Scott had told him that 
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women seemed immaterial. “I'll tell you this, too,” the 
other persisted; “if you think women are ever immaterial 
you haven’t learned much from being alive. They are 
back of pretty near everything, if you go far enough and 
have the sense to see your own hand without a telescope.” 
He positively glared at Bradier. Irritated, his head now 
aching intolerably, he lost his self-command: 

“You are hardly in a position to speak about my sense, 
and you can take it that your resignation has been for- 
warded and accepted.” He rose, and in this Captain 
Scott followed him. “Not to you or by you!” he ex- 
claimed. “I’m answerable to Mr. Lentz, whatever he is, 
and not to any damned flying Dutchman! You’re as bad 
as this Mrs. Corew.” Bradier’s anger, his bearing, 
chilled. “I find that you are taking advantage of your 
age,” he said. Scott gazed at him in silence, his eyes 
puckered and his lips formed in a slight soundless whistle; 
then, abruptly, he walked to the railing of the lookout 
and, with his back to Bradier, he gave an appearance of 
being absorbed in the berthing of the tanker. 

There seemed to be nothing more to be said then, to 
Captain Scott, and Bradier, disconcerted, descended to 
the ground. What had the cursed old jackass meant by 
his grimacing? He had an impulse to return to the look- 
out and fling him into space. Then he forgot the personal 
in the memory of what had been said about George K. 
Lentz, the sudden occurrence of the possibility that Lentz, 
for reasons of his own, had been destroying the integrity 
of the sea terminal. It was an absurd thought but it 
stayed in his mind. Lentz could have no reason for pro- 
ceeding against Presby Corew, none for attacking the 
Alianza properties here . . . unless he were interested in 
oil leases in the northern field. Perhaps he owned land 
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near Tancoco Hill and—without, of course, appearing— 
wanted to dispose of it to his corporation, with the trans- 
ference subject to royalty on the oil. That was not un- 
reasonable, it explained all his opposition to Chorreras, 
and it would be almost impossible to identify him with 
such a sale. 

If he could see Rayon, successfully, Bradier realized, a 
great deal might be accomplished. He was convinced 
that Lentz was guilty of some criminal scheming, but— 
he had a strong position in the United States—it would 
have to be absolutely proved. At any rate, Bradier felt 
that his purpose in remaining was nearer fulfilment, its 
all too broad field had been perceptibly narrowed. He 
was now anxious to see Corew on his return from Tampico 
and Lentz; that, too, might well be valuable. It was after 
lunch, and it occurred to Bradier that he should go to the 
Corews’ house and, at least, ask after Vida. He was, 
however, curiously reluctant to do this; and seeing her, as 
he approached, on the veranda his sensation of awkward- 
ness increased. 

“Oh, Govett,” she greeted him, “I am just down. How 
did you feel? I was simply frightful.” He acknowl- 
edged the headache still lurking at the back of his con- 
sciousness and sat on the steps. “I couldn’t remember 
all of it,” she went calmly on, “only that we were both 
rather dramatic. And now we'll know what to expect— 
one drunkard marrying another.” This, obviously, was 
humour, and yet he didn’t enjoy it. ‘‘Vida,” he replied, 
ultra-serious, “I had a rotten feeling when I left you, as 
though I’d spoiled something. Do you think you could 
tell me what you tried to say?” She replied that she 
hadn’t an idea what it could have been. But it wasn’t 
important, she was certain of that. Nothing more, at 
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most, than a melancholy fragment of autobiography. 
“But I would like to hear it,” he insisted; “if it had to do 
with you.” 

She leaned forward, speaking in a studiously light man- 
ner. ‘“Govett, aren’t you rather sick of me? I mean, 
really. Don’t you want to go back to New York with 
nothing at all to think about or follow you?” He glanced | 
at her quickly. “No, Govett, do you?” That, he told 
her, wasn’t worth answering. “I’m surprised you’d ask 
me, Vida. Unless you are tired of it, already. Perhaps 
I had better ask the same question.” It couldn’t be the 
same, she replied. ‘I have so much to gain and you have 
so little. I don’t want to be left here, you know, but if 
you had any doubt, now would be the time.” She 
laughed, a trace confused. “I won’t give you another 
chance to be free. Take this one or ” He reached 
swiftly up and caught her hand. “Do you want me to 
pull you down here?” he challenged her. “You are al- 
ways threatening the nicest things that never come off,” 
she complained. ‘And I have news for you . . . that I 
hope will make you more wretched than ever. Presby 
isn’t staying in Tampico another night; after all, he will 
be here for dinner.” Bradier, without premeditation, 
said, “I’m glad of that. It’s very important for me to 
see him as soon as possible.” The mocking expression 
on her bright lips stopped him. “My dear Vida,” he pro- 
ceeded, almost in a tone of impatience, “as I’ve told you 
more than once, we’ll have the rest of our lives together, 
but this situation at the sea terminal, with Presby, is im- 
mediate. It’s here and it will be over in a week or less. 
I hadn’t realized, and you can’t guess, how serious, no, 
dangerous, it is; and it doesn’t only affect Presby; I’m 
included in it now. Unless I am very wrong you will 
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hear that to-night, when he returns. If I am right the 
situation will shift from him to me.” She broke into his 
speech impatiently. “You must go at once, Govett. I 
knew it would be bad for you here. Now listen to me, 
very carefully, and don’t interrupt me until I’m finished: 
why do we bother with details that will keep us apart for 
weeks and months? You always insisted on it; and, if 
you'll remember, I said nothing. Let’s go away together, 
now, before it’s too late. Presby will make it as easy as 
possible afterward, the divorce will come along quicker, as 
a matter of fact. Govett—before you are obliged to 
stay! If we go now it will seem only romantic.” She 
gazed at him with narrowed intent eyes and a faint eager 
smile. Fascinated, he asked: 

“How?” 

She waved toward the Gulf, to where a tanker, beside 
the ship lately come in, was deep in the water. ‘“She’s 
sailing to-night for Destrehan; and they’ll take us on ac- 
count of you and put us ashore at New Orleans. They’d 
have to. Can’t you see how easy it would all be, and 
better than your plan? To-night. Please think of it.” 
Bradier, dazed by the hard simplicity, the entire prac- 
ticability of her suggestion, asked: 

“What about Presby?” 

“Presby can take care of himself,” she answered; “‘he’ll 
have to, anyhow. If I haven’t a feeling of responsibility 
there is no need for you to bother. And everything is 
worse than it seems, even in Mexico.”’? Govett Bradier 
repeated that the position here, at Chorreras, was acute for 

“both Corew and himself. Vida said impetuously, “Take 
me when you can get me, Govett. Do you suppose I can 
keep on throwing myself at you? I mean with the same 
interest. There is no bottle of brandy this afternoon. 
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Govett, look at me, take me. Only you could.” She 
was out of her chair, beside him on a knee, with her 
mouth against his ear. 


* k 


There were three tank steamers lying at the mooring- 
buoys off the sea terminal. Govett Bradier counted them, 
three. He had come back to Mexico on a tanker, and 
now Vida wanted him to leave on one... with her. 
Three days—there were three steamers—with Vida in the 
Gulf. The longest nights, the longest sunny hours, im- 
aginable. It would be like an act of magic—burdened 
with troubles, responsibility and danger he had neither 
sought nor desired, in an instant almost he’d be trans- 
posed into the utter serenity of an empty blue horizon 
with Vida at its centre. He had a sudden realization of 
the shortness of life; against that brief uncertainty the 
days that she proposed, held out to him, were infinite in 
their possibilities for rapture. There was no reason 
within him either, in the entire scope of his philosophy of 
action, why they shouldn’t do what Vida, with her re- 
markably quick perception, had conceived; it accorded 
with the manner of all his success. And then there had 
been a slight note of warning in her voice, a premonitory 
reminder that the present was the time for their love. 
She had said plainly enough that she couldn’t keep offer- 
ing herself to him. Women’s emotions were variable 

“Of course I can’t do that,” he said, and, speaking, he 
was completely surprised by the words, the decision, he 
had pronounced. ‘They were totally opposed to his fast- 
forming intention, to what, intrinsically, he was. Vida 
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was again in her chair, cool and remote, delightful in ap- 
pearance; it was difficult to realize that only a moment 
before she had been close to him, imploring him to take 
her away from responsibility and the mistaken past. The 
faint mocking smile was just visible at the corners of her 
evenly vermilion lips. “It would be wonderful,” he ad- 
mitted regretfully; “I don’t have to tell you how 
much Why, Vida,” he broke into his own sentence, 
“how in the name of God could I! Think for a minute 
what it would mean, and not only because of Presby. 
Ive committed myself; I’ve deliberately taken up the 
problem of setting the sea terminal straight, and dis- 
charged men and made engagements. I’m back, Govett 
Bradier, in Chorreras. It doesn’t matter how I got here; 
I’m caught, if you want to put it like that. Vida, I’m not 
afraid of leaving to-night, what men would say couldn’t 
stop me; it’s quite different.” He stopped again, strug- 
gling with the familiar difficulty of finding expression, an 
excuse, for all that he had lately and gratuitously under- 
taken. There was still a greater need to explain this to 
himself than to Vida. 

“Well,” he concluded lamely, failing, “if you can’t see 
how it is I don’t know how to tell you. This isn’t the 
first time we’ve had it to meet.” Vida asked what he 
meant by it. Bradier didn’t, he admitted, know. “I 
guess it’s like a game,” he concluded, “like roulette—if 
you’ve put your stack on the red you don’t care to take 
it off while the wheel is spinning.” She laughed at him, 
a laugh like the ringing of new silver dollars. ‘Don’t 
you see, Govett, I thought you had your stack on me. I 
am afraid it was in my head that you were plunging; but 
it seems I’ve only been worth a blue chip.” ‘That, he 
told her, was impressive, but it didn’t mean anything. 
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“Vou carried the illustration too far. Since you are so 
good at explanation you might answer for me—what is it 
that keeps me from going on that tanker with you to- 
night? Remember, I want to more than I want to live.” 

“I’ve already answered that,” she asserted, “and you 
have forgotten. Anyhow, I’m sick of bothering about 
these trifles; it’s too much like examining your religious 
feelings; it’s morbid. Govett, do something, even if you 
have to kill one of my house-boys, or breathe on me. 
You are in a depressing state. I have the most horrible 
suspicion—do you think love has made you like this? 
Have I done it?” He begged her, shortly, not to be 
ridiculous. “I’m not like anything,” he declared; “from 
the way you talk you’d suppose I wouldn’t recognize my- 
self if I looked in a mirror. DV’m Govett Bradier and I 
am going to marry you.” 

“‘Are you and are you?” she demanded. “You're going 
about it in such a peculiar manner. Every little while I 
lose hope.” In her own spirit he replied, “Don’t. You 
have my word.” A wave of insuperable weariness swept 
over him; he was so tired that he had to concentrate his 
will on the mere lifting of a hand. Vida seemed cruel, 
appalling, in her alertness. With an effort he stood up. 
“You will come to dinner, as usual,” Vida said. He 
thanked her. “At eight o’clock.” She nodded. On his 
right the Gulf of Mexico was magical, purple; where it 
met the blueness of the sky it was black. Black water 
and silver flying fish, silver foam under the bow of a 
tank ship. When he had reached his room, his bed, Bra- 
dier fell into a heavy slumber, and when he woke his room 
was dark. With a sense of dismay he secured his watch; 
but, to his great relief, found that it was hardly past seven. 
He could even lie a little longer, comfortably, not com- 
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from Vida. Dear Govett: 

“Presby has just come back from Tampico. He is 
rather worn, and perhaps it would be better not to have 
you for dinner since there won’t be many more like this! 
He hasn’t said, but I gathered he wanted to see you. And 
in case he won’t make the effort I am going to tell him I 
sent this note and you can very easily arrange the rest.” 

It wouldn’t have been so simple, after all, with Corew 
present, to sail with Vida on the tanker; the truth was it 
would have been damned difficult; the decision he had 
made, to stay at Chorreras, had been largely abstract; but 
there was a question if they could have gone, if he had lost 
anything. Presby had probably returned in.a hurry, 
without stopping to telephone Vida, and he might have 
discovered her in the midst of packing, in the very phys- 
ical act of deserting him. That would have been too 
brutal. Bradier had another view of Presby Corew—in 
the event that Vida had gone—standing on the veranda of 
his house and looking out over the watery expanse of the 
Gulf, beyond the horizon of which Vida and Govett Bra- 
dier had fled. Not sailed—fied. He could see Corew’s 
brightly burned, his persistently red, face and intense blue 
eyes, his gaunt mouth and thin nervous hands. Behind 
him the jungle would hide the treacherous secretive force 
strangling his determined but insufficient youth. It 
wasn’t an attractive vision. Still, there was no need to 
worry about that now; he had stayed . .. to meet his 
obligations, General Melchor Rayon. 

When he returned from the dining-room he walked di- 
rectly to Presby Corew’s and asked for him. The Chi- 
nese paused in the doorway: was it Mrs. Corew he wanted 
to see? “I said Mr. Corew,” he corrected the servant 
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sharply. “Tell him that I will wait outside.’ Presby 
came out at once, without a coat; his shirt-sleeves were 
rolled up and collar open on his throat. “Since you are 
here,”’ he proceeded, “I am glad you came, for reasons 
you'll understand. Things connect us in spite of what 
we’d choose.” He gazed frowning at Bradier, and then 
waved toward a chair. Seated they half faced each other 
in the light streaming from within. ‘When Lentz sent for 
me,” Presby Corew continued, “I couldn’t think what he 
wanted; after he had talked a lot I still didn’t know; and 
then it came to me that he wanted to discuss you. To 
complain about you, really; in a diplomatic way. It 
seems you got me into fresh trouble.’ Bradier said 
briefly that he was sorry. “Lentz asked me why I let 
you discharge my men and if you seemed to think you 
were still field superintendent. He called it an unwar- 
ranted interference with the operation of the sea terminal. 
Perhaps not in those words, but that was what it amounted 
to. It was his understanding that you had resigned from 
the Company. Because of your incapacity.” 

For that opinion, Govett Bradier admitted, Lentz had 
some justification; but he wanted to know what the devil 
he meant by incapacity? “On the contrary,” he de- 
clared, “it’s my capacity that has begun to upset him. 
It is Lentz who is attacking you,’ he added. Corew 
looked at him with a long incredulity. “I never heard 
anything sillier,’ he said at last. “George K. Lentz! 
You are worse than I was.” Bradier merely repeated his 
assertion. “I found it out this morning. Why he’s do- 
ing it is harder. I don’t know that. Give me a little 
ime.” But Corew was unconvinced. “I understand him, 
I think, better than you do. And where you are con- 
cerned his attitude is perfectly clear—he doesn’t want 
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his organization broken up. He says, quite naturally, 
that he doesn’t know what is going on.” 

“Tell me this,” Bradier demanded: “did he speak of the 
importance of your grasping what the next oil develop- 
ment in Mexico would be?” Presby Corew replied that a 
part of his conversation with Mr. Lentz had been private. 
“Private, hell!” Bradier cried at him. “It was so con- 
fidential that I can probably repeat everything he said to 
you. For example, he intimated that the field here was 
about exhausted and that there would be a rush to the 
north, with very high prices in consequence. He wanted 
you to agree with him that the Alianza Corporation had 
better leave Vera Cruz and the Chorreras terminal before 
they collapsed entirely. Yes, and he added that that 
would make your position with the Company specially 
strong. He may have hinted he’d give you his personal 
support.” 

“Lentz believes that the production here is almost over,” 
Corew admitted; “if he said much else it wasn’t very im- 
portant, because nothing could keep me in Mexico; and I 
don’t think I need a great deal of help in New York. Do 
you suppose he has leases to sell, from under cover?” 
He had thought that, Bradier answered. But he pro- 
ceeded silently that now, since it had occurred to Presby 
so immediately, he doubted it: he couldn’t convince him- 
self that Lentz was so transparent. “I hope to see Rayén 
to-morrow night,” he resumed; “and I ought to find out 
pretty nearly the whole thing from him. For, of course, 
if I’m right, he’s in Lentz’s pay.” Corew spoke with an 
apparent reluctance. “If you do it will be unofficial. 
Though certainly it might be of enormous value. The 
fact is, Bradier, that Mr. Lentz seemed to have a cable 
about you, explaining that you had come down person- 
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ally; in other words that you had no actual power.” 
Bradier asked: 

“Did you see the cable?” 

No, Presby Corew hadn’t, in reality, read it. Lentz 
had looked for it among his papers, but it had been mis- 
placed. “I'll see a copy,” Bradier told him. “I should 
have gone to Tampico instead of Deleker; but, then, I 
had to stay here, too. And you will hear complaints 
about that from Captain Scott. I tried to accept his res- 
ignation, in what I had always understood was my posi- 
tion, but he called me a flying Dutchman. The old sea- 
horse turned his back on me.” Corew sat staring rigidly 
into the night; his whole figure, his dimly seen expression, 
were scornful. “It’s a low mess,” he concluded, “Vida 
and you and the terminal and—and life. Like wading 
through a damned seepage; it doesn’t matter who you 
are, you'll come out smeared with black, with chapopote, 
in the end. A slippery mess. You have had the best of 
it . . . it doesn’t show on you.” 

“You mean I was black already.” Bradier was almost 
cheerful. “It’s fairly evident your hair is lighter than 
mine. I wasn’t brought up where they keep the grass 
short, on lawns. Damn it, Presby, couldn’t you see what 
was going on in Lentz’s mind? First he wanted to find 
out what I was doing—he’s afraid of that—and then, if 
possible, buy you. But your honesty is worth nothing if 
it can be fooled. Give me time,” he reiterated. “And if 
I’m killed in Tampico you'll know that you have the 
truth about a very interesting murder. But even if 
Rayon fails I hardly think it’s in Lentz to get that done. 
You see, I’m not as sure of myself as I would have been 
only a short while ago. A short while. He mustn’t 
count on my incapacity, though. Not quite yet. And 
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don’t take Lentz or that cable he couldn’t find for your 
authority, either. I might get a very pretty wire myself.” 
Vida came out on the veranda: 

“I can tell that you haven’t anything important left to 
say; you have reached the point where you only repeat 
yourselves and try to be impressive.” Bradier gathered 
from her attitude that she was weary of both of them. 
She walked past them to the top of the steps, and stood 
gazing into the darkness of the hidden Gulf, a graceful 
indistinct figure in white. Corewrose. “I ought to leave 
you,” he said. “Nonsense,” Govett Bradier replied. He 
nearly added that it was a pleasure to have Presby there. 
It was, and he examined this unnatural fact with a sur- 
prised curiosity. Vida spoke without turning. “I’m cer- 
tain Govett would rather have you here than me. I’ve 
said nearly this to him and now I'll repeat it to you, 
Presby. If he concludes he doesn’t want me what will 
you do about it?’’ Corew directed her not to be indecent. 
“T’m not,” she protested; “you are both so occupied that 
there is a danger you will forget all about me. I was only 
trying to recall myself to you.” 

“Damn it, Vida, try to be human.” It was Corew 
speaking. “You’ve put yourself in a situation that needs 
it. Why,” he laughed, a dry harsh sound, “you are leav- 
ing me for love. Love! It must be that, since there 
isn’t enough material advancement to count. Tenderness, 
my dear Vida. No wonder it makes me laugh. Bradier 
must have beaten you into it, like they beat a hard steak 
in restaurants. Or else you’ve deceived him.” Bradier 
rose. “Stop that, Presby.” But the thin embittered 
voice went on. ‘Perhaps he thinks there is some connec- 
tion between your delightful skin and what’s inside it. 
Most men would. I did. I used to say you were like a 
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flower, and, by God, I was right. You have the deep 
sensibilities and kindness and thoughtfulness of a flower.” 

Govett Bradier caught him by a shoulder, shaking him 
violently; and Corew was so weak that he collapsed in his 
arms. He fell limply forward, and Bradier was obliged 
to lift him on to a chair. Vida asked quickly, “Did you 
hurt him, Govett?” He answered, outraged, “No! no, he 
practically fainted when I touched him. He’s had a 
frightful time, Vida. We'll get him to bed at once.” 
He was bending over Presby Corew, and, as he straight- 
ened up, he was held by the expression on Vida’s face: she 
was gazing at her husband, huddled in the chair, with a 
remote curiosity, the shadow of her satirical smile. Her 
coldness was communicated to Bradier; there was a numb- 
ness in his heart and a sense of dread. 

Corew sat up. “I am absolutely all right,” he said in a 
thin but determined voice; “and if either of you are afraid 
of the truth, why, you had better go. Bradier, I wouldn’t 
have suspected that you were so sensitive. But then you 
were protecting Vida. Very creditable. Only she 
doesn’t happen to need it . . . her looks fooled you. If 
you like a flower, very well; if it will keep you warm.” 
His voice diminished until the last word was almost in- 
audible—Bradier saw that now he had fainted. “Hold 
the screen door open,” he commanded, carrying Presby 
into the house to his bed. “I'll send Galbraith,” he told 
Vida, later; “it isn’t serious—a temporary exhaustion. 
But if it keeps up you will have to watch him.” Then 
he was aware of her mocking glance. “I mean it will be 
serious,” he changed his phrase. ‘“‘Vida, let’s get this over 
as soon as possible; it’s too damned ugly.” She said, 
“Kiss me, Govett. I’m not cold with you, am I? It 
ought to please you that no one else——” The rest of 
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the sentence was lost and Bradier was conscious of the 
paint thick on her lips. 


%* 2K 


All this he reviewed, the following evening, on the rail- 
car hurrying to Zacamixtle; he had, in the meanwhile, 
scarcely seen either Vida or Presby Corew. Vida had 
seemed to be occupied with the practical details of the 
immediate future—there were trunks covered with the 
subdued labels of old travelling on the veranda—and 
Presby, haggard but again active on thin hurrying legs, 
was engaged in the affairs of the sea terminal. It was 
almost dark, there was only a lantern on the car; Bradier 
appeared to be racing through an indeterminate world of 
formless and threatening shadow. It was dangerous to 
drive so rapidly, with switches that any private and ambi- 
tious bandit could have thrown open; but then it would 
have been equally perilous to proceed slowly and care- 
fully. No safety was possible. Bradier, however, paid 
no attention to these palpable facts: he was reassembling 
what he had lately seen of Vida. He had been disturbed, 
shocked, the truth was, by her callousness the night be- 
fore, with Presby. She hadn’t shown a trace of sym- 
pathy. Yet what did that matter, she had reminded Bra- 
dier, if she owned sufficient feeling for him? He was 
forced to conclude that exclusive women like Vida had no 
general warmth; their attachments were to individuals 
and not to any conception of humanity. They came into 
the world owing it nothing. 

Yes, giving her all that he had, all that he was, he had, 
at the same time, been largely ignorant about her. He 
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was more and more impressed by Vida’s firmness, by the 
way she kept to the track, the steel rails, of her determina- 
tions. Once she had said that she was stronger than he; 
Bradier had paid no attention to her assertion then; but 
now it recurred tohim. It was true of the present Govett 
Bradier. She had been aware of no reason why they 
should not have left on the tanker for New Orleans; he 
hadn’t convinced her of the necessity of his remaining. 
The minds of women, it grew clear to him, were totally 
different from the minds of men. Simpler. Without ex- 
terior obligation. There were, naturally, exceptions to 
this, but Vida wasn’t one of them. He found that he 
was a little afraid of her. Suddenly he wondered what 
her firmness would do to his promised peace of mind, the 
tranquillity he had imagined for them. Would he rapidly 
become an old man married to a young wife? By God, 
he’d have to fight against that and against Vida’s almost 
impersonal propensity for pleasure. The thought of it 
tired him in prospect. Vida, when they were married, 
would like other men; he had seen this plainly; but what 
remained hidden from him was how, in such situations, 
he’d conduct himself. He had a very arbitrary temper 
and a habit of regarding what was his as indivisible. He 
might, in the most inappropriate setting, perhaps at a 
lawn party—if there actually were such things—shoot 
someone, or else grow complacent. 

Govett Bradier couldn’t decide which was worse. It 
had been so much easier in the past, with the Soledads. 
He made the discovery that marriage was a state not 
suitable for him; with anyone else but Vida it would have 
been a sheer impossibility. Well, theirs would not be 
typical, it wouldn’t be domestic. There was a fleet rac- 
ing form beside the rail car, a peon’s dog; it swerved, there 
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was a slight jar as the flanged wheels cut through the 
bones of a leg, and an agonized yelping was left in the 
darkness. 

“The owner of that dog will be in to-morrow,” the 
driver observed, “and you’ll find that it was the most valu- 
able animal in the whole of Vera Cruz. For the last five 
years it was the only support of a family composed of the 
aged, the helpless and the blind. It was three times 
decorated for bravery and won all the local spelling con- 
tests. It could catch fish, cut sugar-cane, and its pups 
were invariably burros.” Bradier agreed. “About fifty 
pesos.” His thoughts left Vida and plunged ahead into 
the night, to Zacamixtle. He was conscious of a growing 
excitement at the spectacle, the struggle, before him. It 
wouldn’t be easy, but he had no thought of failure; he re- 
called, grimly, what Lentz had said of his incapacity. It 
was George K. Lentz and not Rayon that he had to watch, 
and he wondered what part of the Alianza offices in Tam- 
pico would uphold their general manager and what would 
adhere to him. The atmosphere of Tampico was heavy 
with corrupt influences. If he could but find some in- 
timation of what Lentz was after, the knowledge of what 
to expect! 

During that first talk on his return to Mexico, Bradier 
realized, he could have learned everything; Lentz had 
tried to gain him for his own views. Instead of contra- 
dicting him, almost meeting him with contempt, he should 
have listened. Listened and not lost himself in the 
superiority of his experience and knowledge. Sheer 
vanity! Ina few minutes, he realized, he would be in the 
village of Zacamixtle. He could see its lights and clearly 
hear the pandemonium of sounds. Instead of the tradi- 
tional heavy Colt revolver, he was carrying an automatic 
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pistol, in a rubber sheath, and he tried the convenience 
with which, in his pocket, he could reach it. The Mex- 
icans were not as rapid shots as the Texans or the oil and 
cattle men of Oklahoma, not so quick or so deadly. But 
they could throw a heavy knife with incredible speed and 
accuracy. The automobile stopped—beyond, the village 
extended in a low bright band of illumination on the left. 
There was a deserted hut and a broken wall enclosing a 
tangle of plantano beside the road, and there Bradier di- 
rected the driver to wait prepared for the possibility of a 
forced sudden departure. 

Zacamixtle, he saw at once, hadn’t changed; its single 
street, bending to the left, was a bottomless slough of fluid 
mud. The elevated narrow wooden sidewalks were 
broken and insecure. A large cantina held the bend in 
the road; it was lighted with gas-flares, and the long high 
bar was crowded with Americans and Mexicans; oil men 
in field boots and breeches, variegated shirts and som- 
breros; herders in close-fitting leather jackets ornamented 
with silver bullion; nondescript dark individuals and gam- 
blers, in town clothes; peons muffled in sarapes; and na- 
tive soldiers in brown canvas uniforms. The noise, the 
mingling of tongues, was deafening, a mixture of involved 
Mexican oaths and the staccato syllables of an ingenious 
American cursing. There wasn’t a phrase unornamented 
by obscene or divine allusions: friendly greetings, de- 
mands for drinks, the shouted news of the camps, were 
all burdened with inexhaustible and novel blasphemies. 
No one that Bradier could see was sober; the entire mass 
of men seemed to support itself as a wavering whole; at 
intervals someone broke away and staggered alone farther 
into the village; but there was no diminution in the drink- 
ing or in the crowd. 
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A hand fell heavily on his shoulder. “What do you 
mean standing outside like a wildcat rig in hell? You’re 
going to drink with the Mexican Gulf.” He was, some- 
how, shoved through the solid wall of humanity to the bar. 
‘Jorge,’ Bradier said to one of the barkeepers, a small 
quiet man completely cool at the vortex of the uproar, “let 
me through the bar.”” He nodded and flipped up an open- 
ing. ‘Mr. Bradier,” he said confidentially, “three of the 
Alianza Company men have been killed this early.” He 
shut a side door on him, cutting off all chance of further 
question. Govett Bradier moved forward between the 
cantinas of bamboo screen, searching for La Paraja and 
Sosa; in every separate shed there were contentious voices, 
feminine demands and masculine bargaining; he heard 
blows on naked flesh and a shrill screaming; the French 
band at the Lluvia del Ora was disastrously attempting 
the intricate time of a Cuban danzon. A girl in a dancing 
dress, at once engagingly young and sodden, stopped him 
with the graceful fluency of Paris; a child with the broad 
still face of China heaped with paint, an extravagant pile 
of purple hair woven with tinsel flowers, caught at him 
with minute insinuating fingers; an Indian leaned from 
her door with her half-short hair and shift swinging for- 
ward; an American with curls of brass on the round 
cheeks of a doll, the mechanical voice of a doll, invited 
him to allow the foreign cats to rot alone in their mercury. 

“Mister,” an obscure figure came up beside him, “‘et 
me carry you across the street, will you? It’s up to my 
waist, and I need five dollars; you could never get through. 
Everything you'll want is on the other side, like it is al- 
ways. I will carry you over and if you get any mud you 
needn’t pay me.” The precarious walk was sagging with 
the weight of passing men; but the women were station- 
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ary; they stayed in their cantinas, in the doorways of their 
huts, dark murmurous shapes against the lamplight or il- 
luminated in thin embroideries. There was a breaking of 
glass, and a tall boy appeared with the palms of his hands 
dripping blood, hysterically crying. A captain of the 
Mexican national army, with a crimson silk stocking tied 
about his uniformed arm, pushed him aside with a satirical 
phrase; the boy instantly caught him wetly by the throat; 
and they fell out, twisting, into the mud. A second officer 
watched them floundering, his pistol in hand. Bradier 
had, obviously, passed Sosa’s cantina, and he turned; 
there was the sign, La Paraja, Payo Galve had told him to 
look for. 

A plank foot-way led back from the street into a room 
with a counter across a corner, stools against the picket 
walls, and an entrance to another and inner chamber with 
the end of a bed visible. A small, very delicately made 
Mexican girl faced him with no sign of friendliness. “If 
you are Sosa,” Govett Bradier explained, “you might be 
expecting me. Payo Galve spoke about me. I am—,” 
he hesitated, and then concluded his introduction—“Bra- 
dier.” She nodded. “I am Sosa,” she replied, “and 
perhaps you are Mr. Bradier. But he didn’t tell me it 
would be you.” He had never seen thinner wrists or 
ankles; two of his fingers would span her arm. “Payo is 
discreet,” he replied; “he thought I might want to intro- 
duce myself differently, but as soon as I saw you oy 
He made a comfortable gesture. “It all depends on what 
you want,” she informed him. At the counter she pro- 
duced two brandy glasses and a bottle. “Quick,” she 
commanded, “I want to put it away, since it isn’t for com- © 
merce. I keep that for the few I drink with. Salud! 
It is good you came when you did, for I was going to bar 
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the door.” She did this. “I’m tired of the smell of oil. 
I put them all out.” He asked her how; and, in place of 
answering, she turned and looked at him. Her eyes, he 
thought, were green, two green flames burned in them; 
eyes as implacable as a snake’s. Bradier assured her that 
he understood. Sosa’s clothes, he further noticed, an 
orange-coloured dress of flounces, were fresh; and her 
hands—she was lighting a long Rica Hoja cigar—were 
perfectly tended. She didn’t, she said, know why Payo 
Galve sent her a friend, since he never came to see her 
himself. “You must tell me,” she proceeded, her face 
temporarily veiled in a cloud of smoke. 

“There is time enough for that,” he responded. ‘And, 
with the door fastened, is it necessary to keep that bottle 
hidden?” Overcome with embarrassment she begged him 
to forgive her. If she didn’t leave Zacamixtle soon she 
would lose all sense of politeness. ‘Wait.’ She bore 
into sight a bottle of Italian champagne, pouring it, warm 
and sweet, into heavy tumblers. ‘‘Payo is nice,” she con- 
tinued, “but he is a Mexican, he is cruel; and Americans 
never are. Never. I was once in love with a shipping- 
clerk from San Francisco: he always wore a vest and was 
very elegant with his cuffs on gold hooks. Your shirt is 
silk, but you are not elegant and there is no diamond in 
your tie. For his tie he had a hand clasping a ruby. 
His name was August Paulgreen Rouse.” Bradier asked 
politely what had brought that notable romance to an end. 

“He was in Mexico, at Guadalajara, with an excursion, 
and after he knew me he stayed behind. He let the train 
go. It was beautiful but very sad, for soon his money 
gave out, and he wouldn’t take mine. Not even a tor- 
tilla. He tried to walk to Mexico City and an accident 
happened to him.” Into that Bradier didn’t further in- 
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quire. Instead, he said, “I have just come from the 
drilling-camp at Solis, where I heard a discussion about 
Adeline. She had driven past with General Rayon.” He 
wondered if Sosa, at need, clouded her face with smoke. 
“You will always hear talk about Adeline,” she returned, 
waving the tobacco smoke away. ‘She is fortunate to be 
so ugly; no pretty woman could make the stir she does. 
I am told that if holy water falls on her it boils.” 

“T haven’t seen her,” Bradier admitted; “and I am curi- 
ous. Is she in Zacamixtle, and is she too exclusive for a 
casual visit?” 

‘Adeline is so vain she’d see anyone; and she is here; 
but this isn’t a fortunate night. She has visitors who are 
not casual.” That was a shame, he answered, since, from 
what he had been informed, her friends were as interest- 
ing as herself. Interesting, yes, but she didn’t advise him. 
to see them: Americans they didn’t favourably regard. 
Bradier said gravely that he was acquainted with Gen- 
eral Melchor Rayon’s prejudices and habits of mind. 
However, he was convinced that Rayén would not be vio- 
lent in his reception of him. Sosa admitted that that 
might be the fact, herself she had heard of Sefior Bradier 
and the days of Carranza. But she couldn’t recommend 
it; not to-night. If he saw him at all, Govett Bradier 
confided in her, it would have to be exactly then. ‘To- 
night!” he emphasized it. Sosa was impatient, annoyed 
at him. If he seriously wanted to see General Rayén 
and Adeline, seriously, there was no hurry; Americans 
spoiled their dishes by cooking everything over such a 
quick fire. No one had been able to convince August 
Rouse that walking in Mexico was ill-advised. For reply 
he made an excessively symmetrical stack of new gold 
centenarios on the table beside him. But Sosa still in- 
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sisted that, in the name of the Sefiora of Guadalupe, he 
would have to excuse her. She gave as her reason the 
fact that she had a beginning tenderness for him. She 
didn’t want to think of him swallowed in the mud of 
Zacamixtle’s unspeakable street. It was always good, 
too, to stay where your gold was invested. Bradier 
thought rapidly. ‘Then, “Sosa,” he told her, “I am en- 
tirely in love with a woman at Chorreras, I want to take 
her away, and until I see Rayon, until I learn something 
from him, I can’t.” The word love immediately charmed 
her, she regarded it with a palpable respect. She assured 
him that, to her sorrow and felicity, she well knew what 
it was. For love there was no cure. She reached for- 
ward and took the gold, letting one piece fall on another 
in her hand. 

“T will see Adeline,” she agreed, at last. “She will 
tell me if it’s possible; and remember, I am going to men- 
tion her first; Adeline and perhaps not General Rayon at 
all. You are a rich Northerner who has conceived an ad- 
miration for her. She will, then, wish Rayon to view you. 
She will exhibit you to him. And then you will have to 
do what you can. I am not to blame if it turns out badly; 
I warned you. You must depend on Adeline; get behind 
her if necessary; no one would be distracted if she stopped 
a bullet.” Sosa vanished into the room with a bed and re- 
appeared draping a black mantén over her head. She 
nodded, Wait, and left her cantina by a door, a steep flight 
of steps, at the rear. A woman in the next shed sang, 
Qué triste es la Vida sin ti; and a man outside, his voice 
brittle with panic, called for Richard. “Richard, come 
out of that dump! You promised we’d stay together; you 
said we would, Richard. I have to get you back to the 
camp.” He was interrogating the crowding men: 
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“She’ll burn his eyes out.” The room where Bradier sat 
was filled with the flat stink of layers and accumulations 
of nameless filth. A hellish place to bring Vida, even by 
the merest allusion. Sosa reappeared dramatically.’ 
“Adeline has consented to seeing you; she thinks she 
can manage General Rayén; but she admits it’s a chance. 
You must be overcome by her.” 


* 
* *k 


“Tt’s the last cantina,” Sosa told him; “the street stops 
first; and there are soldiers to keep people away while 
General Rayon is inside.” She went forward, unfastened 
the door; and, lifting her gaze fleetly to him, pushed him 
forward. “Follow your thoughts,” she said; “they are 
attached to nothing here. And don’t make the mistake of 
coming back if everything goes wrong.” It seemed to 
him that the din on the street had grown; a woman from 
Haiti, a swollen and sooty darkness within darkness, was 
cursing all Zacamixtle in Bricamo; Bradier heard and 
vaguely understood the terms of the juju incantation; and 
he called to her a name that shocked and broke her voice 
in a shrill incoherence. A Peruvian girl with the classic 
face of the Incas, spoiled exactly as time channelled and 
spoiled a stone mask, spoke to him in German. No, Zaca- 
mixtle hadn’t changed; it had always seemed to him to be 
at the bottom of a long incline, down which grotesque 
figures sped on their backs, their arms and voices raised 
in impotent rage, dropping into the ultimate mud. 

The cantinas and the sidewalks ended, but he found a 
hard path through the brush to where a building, larger 
than those he had left, stood alone. A guard of soldiers 
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seated at ease indolently recovered their rifles, the bay- 
onets set, and barred his advance. In the most formal 
Spanish Bradier announced that he was expected by Gen- 
eral Rayon, and he was allowed to proceed. At once he 
entered a room with a number of tables pushed in a heed- 
less disorder into a corner, a waiter in an apron by a long 
refrigerator, and three men, their attitudes carelessly re- 
laxed, seated and drinking. And, though one was Rayon, 
the whole object of Bradier’s scheming and presence, his 
attention was held by the figure moving toward him. He 
knew, from her situation and dress, that it was Adeline; 
but there was no other sign that she was feminine. Her 
face, marked with bony ridges, white as the chalked face 
of a clown, was to the view an inanimate skull, for the 
light was so placed that her sunken eyes were no more 
than black hollows, in that light the dense paint on her 
lips was more black than purple. Standing, she gave him 
the impression of a mummified immobility, she bore no 
marks of the little graces and imperfections of a warm hu- 
manity; her features, it seemed, were no more capable 
of the changes of emotion than bone. Adeline, Bradier 
thought, was cold; with the coldness of newly dug clay. 
“Sosa told me I might stop and see you,” he said hur- 
riedly, in the necessity of bringing to an end a stare that 
threatened to be awkward. “You are so occupied that it 
was specially pleasant of you to let me.”’ She was, Ade- 
line replied, in a voice which startled him because of its 
normal quality, its propriety of wording, very glad to 
welcome him. It was true, though, that she was occupied. 
“General Melchor Rayon,” she proceeded; “Captain 
Pacheco and Doctor Gigedo.” Pacheco was precisely the 
same as when, at the drilling-camp, Bradier had seen him 
before; Doctor Gigedo had a large sleepy face, a brown 
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somnolent gaze with lids that drooped far over his eyes; 
and Rayon was smarter, more alert and better accoutred 
than Bradier had expected to find: his grey breeches were 
piped in red; his white silk shirt and sombrero were su- 
perlative; and at his waist, on their respective belts, were 
two revolvers. For the rest he had an intent shaven face, 
the reverse, in its dramatic emphasis of passing moods, of 
Adeline’s. ‘What is your name?” he asked decently 
enough. “I haven’t met you about Zacamixtle, and yet 
you have an appearance of being at home.” He spoke in 
Spanish, ignoring the woman. Bradier admitted that the 
valley, the town, were not unfamiliar to him. “I am 
Govett Bradier,” he added. It would have been folly, 
confronted by so many possibilities to both himself and his 
plans, to have attempted any concealment of his identity. 
Pacheco leaned sharply forward, his expression blank with 
surprise; he whispered with an animated sibilance to 
Rayon. ‘The Alianza Petroleum Corporation i 
That much was audible, the rest was lost, and then he re- 
turned to Bradier. ‘We would rather have you here, 
in this room, Mr. Bradier, than any other man in Mex- 
ico.” Adeline interrupted him petulantly. ‘Perhaps so 
would I. It doesn’t concern you or Melchor, either. 
You talk as though he came purposely to see you.” Cap- 
tain Pacheco told her, “I can scarcely understand your 
Spanish, but English I don’t know at all.” 

Adeline put a hand around Bradier’s arm. Close be- 
side him her face was no more human. She was drenched 
with perfume, and he saw that she had tied narrow black 
velvet ribbons in bows on each wrist . . . they had the 
effect of holding together the dried bones of her arms. 
“We don’t care if he understands us or not,” she said. 
“With Melchor it’s different—he’s like a man who says 
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he is deaf but hears what he wants. When it suits him 
he can only talk Spanish. We are drinking vermouth, 
plain,” she added; “but the mozo will bring you brandy.” 
General Rayon ordered her to sit down, to be quiet. 
“You are mad if you think he came here to see you. Re- 
member, in the glory of the Virgin, what you are like. 
Bradier,” he repeated, “Bradier, the days of Pelaez.” 

“You have probably been told how close I was to him,” 
Bradier remarked. He laughed. “Pelaez wanted me to 
leave the oil companies and join him. He offered me a 
command.” Rayon’s only reply was that, at least, his 
ease with the language justified it. Then, “Why are you 
here to-night?” the General demanded. Govett Bradier 
waved lightly toward Adeline. “Why?” Rayon reiter- 
ated; his voice was peremptory. Bradier studied him 
briefly. “I think you understood me,” he proceeded. 
“T am back at Zacamixtle after a long absence, and I 
wanted to see everyone who is celebrated now. I was 
lucky to find you and Captain Pacheco.” Doctor 
Gigedo, in a tone of mild inquiry, echoed the word lucky. 
“Yes,” Bradier insisted; “I am not in the Alianza Com- 
pany at present; but I am still interested; and there are 
things I’d like to ask the General, information I would 
be glad if he’d give me.” 

Captain Pacheco spoke for his superior. ‘Would it be 
information to learn that soon there won’t be an Alianza 
operation left in Mexico?” Rayon looked at him, a shift 
of eyes like a glancing light on a steel blade. “Would it 
surprise you to hear that in a minute there might be no 
Captain Pacheco?” his General asked. Bradier admitted, 
he expanded, his amazement and asked if the Company 
were withdrawing voluntarily. General Rayon inter- 
rupted the answer; Pacheco, he announced, was a parrot 
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for talk. ‘Adeline, you spoke of brandy.” With his 
glass beside him Bradier sat as informally as the others. 
He managed to convey a private glance of sympathy to 
the woman standing irresolutely beyond them. “He told 
you he wanted to see me and I can’t get a word with him,” 
she complained. Adeline sat: below her asexual knees 
were garters gay with cerise rosettes; she bent on him her 
described smile—a twisting of dark lips from strong yel- 
low teeth; a hand strayed over her pale, her prized, hair, 
the limpest and most scanty rubia Bradier could imagine. 
“Melchor thinks that only his politics is interesting,” she 
remarked. ‘It would kill you the serious way they take 
themselves down here—just like a lot of fuss among fleas. 
Sometimes I think I can’t stand it another minute and I 
must get back to New York by the next boat.” Rayon 
said, ‘“New York would let you starve, if it could wait so 
long to be rid of you.” Why, then, if she were so dread- 
ful, did he come to see her, Adeline reasonably demanded. 
Rayon told her that she served him as a memento mori. 
What was that, she turned to Govett Bradier. It had 
something to do with the next world, he replied vaguely. 
“With heaven,” Pacheco unexpectedly and satirically an- 
nounced. “He tried to get fresh with me,” Adeline in- 
dicated the Captain languidly; “but I told him if he didn’t 
stop I’d have Melchor take his skin off in little patches, 
like postage stamps. I wouldn’t have him as a China- 
man. Why, only this week he stopped at a camp to get 
some boots and a man in an undershirt knocked him 
cuckoo with a breakfast tray. His whole company ran.” 
Rayon explained to the captain, “She is telling him 
about your harsh conduct at the drilling-camp.” Pache- 
co’s muttered sentence with regard to Americans was at 
once unintelligible and plain. The General came back to 
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Bradier. ‘Well?” he insisted still again. He reminded 
Rayon that he had already exposed his position where the 
Alianza Company was concerned. “It’s principally curi- 
osity,” Bradier asserted; “but I am willing to take some 
responsibility; they have a habit of listening to me 
North.” In what way, Rayon demanded; why? 

“To protect the sea terminal at Chorreras and hurry 
the shipments of oil,’ Bradier replied straightly. 
Rayon’s expression hardened; Doctor Gigedo coughed 
discreetly; Pacheco said, “Mexico for Mexico.” The 
General lowered his gaze speculatively to the silver chains 
of his spurs, he crossed a leg and resettled one in the 
creasing of his boot. “All the oil companies are in de- 
fiance of the Constitution of 1917,” he pronounced; “and 
I am not in sympathy with the attitude of Obregén. Our 
political good, the great men, have always come from 
outside the Government.” Adeline made a disdainful 
gesture. “More politics,” she said. Rayén looked at 
her intently, and an equal interest gathered in Bradier; he 
realized that the General was seriously considering shoot- 
ing her. But he returned to the subject of Mexico and 
the oil companies. “I will protect and help any man, 
native or foreign, who will work under our laws.” 
Bradier asked, “Article 27?” General Rayén nodded. 
“Then you would have to give guarantees for the stability 
of your government.” 

“Tf I required that from the United States,” he replied, 
“and only in connection with my own affairs in my own 
country, what would I be told? Perhaps we are liars at 
times but we are not hypocrites.” Adeline repeated, 
“Fleas.”” The General informed Pacheco that she had 
called him a flea. It was well enough now, the Captain 
remarked, but when General Rayén withdrew his interest 
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from her, next week or the week after, he’d answer her for 
everything at once. Bradier shifted his procedure. 
“Governments and causes all need gold,” he proclaimed; 
“and the Alianza Company has always met its local 
responsibilities. It did with Pelaez, when I was here, and 
I’m certain it hasn’t changed. Remember, I am speaking 
unofficially; but I happen to know that, at present, there 
is a feeling it hasn’t had a just support. Not in con- 
sideration of its—its spirit. I can assure you it would be 
glad to contribute a hundred thousand pesos to patriotic 
needs.” Rayon asked: 

“A hundred thousand pesos a month?” 

“Not quite,” Bradier returned, “not exactly that. Say 
every ninety-nine years.”” He was amazed by the amount 
Rayon was evidently getting. ‘Why do you bother any 
longer with him?” Pacheco impatiently inquired. ‘You 
know what is before us. As it is he is only interrupting 
the pleasure of drinking.”” The General’s hand rose in 
warning. “He is urging me to have you executed,” 
Rayon had turned to Bradier. “Pacheco takes a great 
deal for granted. It does little to improve his courtesy.” 
Adeline, at last, had inspired herself with a mounting 
anger. “I told Sosa not to let you come to-night,” she 
cried at Bradier, ‘and now the chances are Melchor will 
have you killed. You make me sick,” she told the Gen- 
eral, her Spanish as limited as it was hideously pro- 
nounced, as hideous as herself. ‘You think of nothing 
but murder. You can call it what you please but it’s 
only that. It’s no difference to you at all if a man is a 
gentleman—a caballero—and wants to see me. I’ve said 
a thousand times you don’t understand Americans. You 
don’t know anything about me. I see you giving me 
those squint-eyed—those bisojo—looks, and I can guess 
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what’s in your depraved head. But I don’t bother about 
that. You haven’t shot me yet and it’s doubtful if you 
will. If you must do some butchering no one could be 
better than Pacheco. He would bleed beautifully and the 
Zacamixtle dogs would send you a vote of gratitude... 
since they can’t be particular.” 

“Adeline,” the General begged wearily, “for God’s sake, 
be quiet. If I am driven to killing you it will be for the 
reason I want a little peace. Mr. Bradier came here to 
buy me. Can you grasp that? Did you listen to him? 
Do men promise a hundred thousand pesos gold just to 
meet you? Do they give it out of their own pockets to 
protect an oil interest? JI must say you are duller to- 
night than usual.” She moved forward, her face, dead of 
all emotion, full on Bradier. He gazed steadily into the 
shadowy caverns of her eyes. “If you did get Sosa to 
speak to me because you needed to see General Rayon,” 
she announced, “if I found you did, I say, I’d practice on 
you with a knife. I’m very clumsy at it.” He repeated 
simply that he had wished to see her. “I took advantage 
of the fact that the General was here.’’ She was close 
to him and she laid a hand on his shoulder. “Have you 
been disappointed?” Truthfully he answered no. What 
was that, Pacheco asked. Adeline wanted to know if 
he were disappointed with her. The Captain incau- 
tiously giggled; and, dragging one of Rayon’s revolvers 
from its holster, Adeline shot Pacheco in the face. The 
detonation filled the room in a sharp echoing crash. The 
laughter, Bradier saw, had been literally drowned. 
Pacheco threw up an arm and fell backward, but not be- 
fore he had spotted Adeline’s skirt with blood. ‘“The 
cabron,” she said, her face the texture of dried and 
bleached paper pulp. It was her obvious intention to 
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shoot again into the figure twisting on the floor, but 
Doctor Gigedo dexterously took the revolver from her. 
He handed it to Rayon, and then went to the door, re- 
turning with soldiers. ‘Carry the Captain into the room 
beyond,” he directed. “I’ll see what can be done.” 

Adeline was looking doubtfully at General Rayon: 
“Now I suppose he will get cross at me,” she addressed 
Bradier. ‘And if he does he’ll have to.” She went toa 
carafe of water and rubbed vigorously at her skirt. 
“Melchor,” she complained, “it won’t come out. I’ve 
just made it worse. He ruined it. I can’t buy clothes 
like this in Mexico. Will you let me go to New York and 
get another dress?” He told her curtly that she wouldn’t 
need another, that at last she had gone too far, and she 
began screaming that he was no better than a dirty ward 
politician. ‘Everybody knows you are paid for what 
you do. Anyone can buy you. I can’t think why I 
stayed so long with you in this swamp, with fleas and 
goats and alligators! What if I did kill your dirty Cap- 
tain? It only saved you the trouble later. Haven’t you 
made up your mind to kill my friend? And he never said 
a crooked word to you except he was in the Alianza 
Company. Can’t I get mad just once when you think 
how mad you get?” She put an arm around the General’s 
neck and laid her incredible face against him. Raydn, 
Govett Bradier thought, endured the embrace with a re- 
markable fortitude. ‘Don’t stir up such a fuss,” he 
begged her; “‘it is a question of discipline now; I’ll have 
to make an example of you for its effect on my men.” 

A marked distaste for his surroundings had. invaded 
Bradier; he began to see that, at best, he would make a 
failure with Rayon: he must have been paid an exorbitant 
sum to end the Alianza operations in the south field. The 
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mortuary head of Adeline affected him unpleasantly; it 
wasn’t for nothing that, here, it resembled death. The 
blood on the floor had darkened. However—no other 
possibility offered itself—he returned to his effort, his 
purpose, there. ‘General, will you come to the sea 
terminal before I leave and go over all this with Mr. 
Corew? He’d like to improve the understanding with 
you. I am certain it could be done.” 

Adeline had drawn up Pacheco’s chair, her arm re- 
mained across General Rayédn’s shoulders, and she said 
in what was evidently meant as an air of enticement, 
“Melchor, I’m tired of this. JI don’t care what you do to 
him if it’s right away. And outside. I’m a sight now.” 
He replied to Bradier, “‘The understanding is clear enough 
—the oil companies, under their present privileges, must 
be reformed.” 


* * 


Bradier rose and said, “Then I might as well go.” 
Privately, he was wondering how that retreat might be 
best conducted. The General waved him back into his 
seat. “I am afraid I would be criticized,” he explained; 
“an enemy of the Mexican Nation. An American 
bandit.” His hand lay on the butt of a revolver. Govett 
Bradier finished the brandy in his glass; the situation had 
grown to be very unpleasant. After a short pause he 
asked baldly, “Is it Mr. Lentz, at Tampico, who has in- 
fluenced you? Because if that is so you have been listen- 
ing to the wrong person. He is only a local manager. 
It’s probable he will be replaced soon.”’ Raydn pointed 
out that in that case he was a local manager over Bradier. 
“Since you admitted you were nothing. You come to me 
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with large words but only a little money. And that’s 
not secure. You make a mistake thinking I am less im- 
portant than your Pelaez.” 

“Tell him, Melchor,” Adeline advised, “since he is so 
damned curious. He will never repeat it. Why can’t 
I have fun with him—he was laughing at me—for a while? 
Tell him everything he really came to find out, and then 
they can take him behind the cantina. I can’t bear him 
now, he looks like a squeezed lime.”’ Bradier saw that 
her fingers were working toward the General’s belts, but 
Rayon captured her wrist. “Adeline,” he said, “don’t 
interfere; compared to you I am a song-bird, a Flower of 
the Blessed Night. There is nothing else to tell Mr. 
Bradier.” Would Adeline and he, Bradier wondered, be 
shot together, would they, cut in half by the same stream 
of lead, fall together on red hinges. She announced, ris- 
ing, that she was disgusted with men, yellow and black 
and white; in her opinion they were dummies. She par- 
ticularly addressed General Melchor Rayon: 

“You could have left here long ago and taken me to 
Paris the rest of your life. You’ve had enough money 
from these companies. I swear to God I don’t know 
what you do with it. You’re not building another church 
for a silly wax doll. The truth is you are mean: your 
eyes are too close together.” She turned to Bradier: 
“You look at his eyes and see if I’m not right.””’, She went 
over to the refrigerator—the waiter had prudently with- 

vawn—and found an unopened bottle of vermouth. 

Busy with a corkscrew she gave it as her opinion that 

Melchor Rayén was as mean a bastard as she had ever | 

met. The General’s face grew congested. ‘Lopa!” he 

cried, on his feet; “Lopa, Joaquin.”” The summoned sol- 

diers appeared simultaneously with Doctor Gigedo, from 
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the inner room. He said to Rayén, “I was just coming 
to tell you there was a vacancy among your captains.” 
Ray6én continued. “Captain Pacheco was killed by this 
woman, Adeline, and I have sentenced her to be shot. 
Take her up in the monte.” The doctor objected. “To- 
morrow you would be sorry, Melchor. Say what you 
please about her looks, you are fond of her. She is a 
habit and you are a man of habits. Biologically she may 
suit you precisely: you may never be complete again 
without her.” 

“She isn’t a woman, she’s a lizard,’ Rayon declared; 
“and if she is a habit so is a wart.”’ Adeline explained to 
Doctor Gigedo that she had hurt Melchor’s feelings. She 
insisted that she didn’t know what had gotten into her. 
“T called him a mean bastard and said his eyes were too 
close together.” The soldiers had drawn near to them, 
Gigedo and Adeline were facing General Rayon, and 
Bradier, with a sudden grasp of the moment’s opportu- 
nity, in a noiseless celerity left the room. 

To be outside the cantina, however, on Zacamixtle’s 
single street, was not synonymous with safety; and he 
turned aside, stumbling over the uneven ground, strug- 
gling through the green nets of lianas. Bradier was op- 
pressed by a sensation of sickness, faint cold waves of 
horror rose in him. The head of Adeline, as though it 
had been decapitated, hung against the night . .. the 
black lips set in a grimace. He was amazed by the ri- 
diculous ease with which he had escaped—he had found 
a path leading generally to where his automobile was hid- 
den, and his attention was freed from difficulties in his 
progress. There would, probably, be an attempt to fol- 
low him, a search; but he had no fear of its result; there 
was a feeling of security in the sheer space around him, 
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in the stars and apprehended mountains. He’d be back 
at the railroad before a thrust as far as that could be 
managed; and, where the sea terminal was concerned, it 
was a very different thing for Raydn to have him in a 
disreputable cantina at Zacamixtle from reaching him in 
Chorreras. He had seen General Rayon, and he had re- 
turned; but with nothing. The risk had borne no results; 
practically speaking, he was no farther advanced in his 
effort to discover what was threatening Presby Corew than 
when, in that connection, he had first thought of Lentz. 
Bradier had made a slight mental reservation because his 
surmise about George K. Lentz, he thought, had been 
clearly supported. He was paying Rayon to harass 
Corew; not, however, in a proceeding directed at Presby. 
What the devil was Lentz after? 

Bradier passed the cantina he had first entered, the 
noise dropped behind him, the lights of Zacamixtle grew 
dimmer. He drew in a deep breath, heedless of the weari- 
ness settling over him; the pistol dragged at his pocket. 
The driver of the automobile was, frankly, surprised to 
see him; he had prepared, it seemed, to spend the night 
waiting while Govett Bradier availed himself of the village 
gaieties. “I am in a hurry,” Bradier said, and their 
speed mounted without reference to a road as hazardous 
as it was familiar; the rail-car left its explosions echoing 
in gullies and dying along the tracks; the storage shed at 
the sea terminal swept forward on the right . . . almost at 
once he was in his room. He returned to his conscious- 
ness of Vida. He had completely forgotten her. She 
came back into his mind slim and perverse and desirable, 
with her slightly mocking smile; but behind her, as 
though it were her shadow, he saw Adeline. This did 
no more than annoy him, it was so utterly absurd, and 
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yet that uncomfortable illusion lingered in his mind. 
Against Vida’s charm, her rare vitality, hung the other 
unspeakable deathliness. For that night, he decided, all 
women had been spoiled by Adeline. 

He was sorry that he had seen her, that he had per- 
sisted, contrary to so much advice, in going to Zacamixtle 
again; where once he had ignored its ugliness, now it had 
been driven into him; it had coloured his conceptions of 
life, increased his understanding of the possibilities of 
human disaster. There had been a permissible similitude 
between Vida and Soledad; both, in their different and 
parallel ways, admirable; but why Adeline stayed in his 
thoughts he couldn’t guess. A corruption that was yet 
alive. Bradier resolutely forgot her; an enjoyment of 
his solitude became perceptible. 

He undressed slowly, with a cigarette, intent on the 
details of his clothes: it would be unnecessary to put his 
white shoes outside the door, since he’d wear brown to- 
morrow, leaving for Tampico. The failure he had made 
at Zacamixtle and Chorreras he would have to repair in 
the city. There, at last, Bradier was confident, he’d 
discover the truth about Lentz. He simply would if he 
had to beat it out of George K. Lentz himself. He’d find 
first what avenue of payment was kept open between 
Lentz and Rayon, trace all the large southward shipments 
of gold; he’d put a check on the flying operations; suborn 
Mrs. Lentz’s servants and the clerks at the office; in short, 
have Lentz’s every movement noted. He would even 
dictate movements to him, lay them persuasively before 
him. All that would have been easier if Lentz drank; he 
didn’t, Bradier knew; and he never went to such places 
as the Union or the Bolivar; otherwise he would have 
introduced him to Teresita. He must remember to give 
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her the money, a hundred dollars, for her dress. She was 
certain of his return. He wondered if Vida would come 
to Tampico during his unexpected stay there. A week 
ago he would have said not, but he was no longer sure 
of her actions; his knowledge of her, rather than im- 
proved, was diminishing. That had happened not only 
with Vida but in his grasp of all the affairs of life: where 
once he had been secure, the outlines of existence hard and 
ascertainable, now they were softened, blurred, in a sort of 
mental fog, a fog like those which stole in from the Gulf 
of Mexico and dissolved the familiar aspects of the land. 
He thought of this as the effect of his malaria; God 
knew that what he had seen, experienced, at Zacamixtle 
had been feverish enough; it might easily have been the 
obscene projection of a violated imagination. But that 
was over; he was through with it: he could turn definitely 
from Adeline to Vida. However, she continued to evade 
him; for example, Bradier was no longer assured of what 
opinions of him lay independently back of her love. He 
would never find out; she’d never let him know. An utter 
frankness would have been as impossible for her as, 
perhaps, it was undesirable. She had shown him all that 
was in her heart once, on the veranda of Corew’s house, 
when she had urged him to take her away that night on 
a tanker, and he had been slightly disconcerted. It was 
plain, in his different masculine necessity, that he had 
failed her, and she had quickly returned to the inscruta- 
bility of her masked, her withdrawn, humours. On more 
than one occasion she had treated him with an air of 
superiority, Vida had been condescending; she might, 
from her manner, have been addressing a child for whom 
the solid facts of living were inappropriate; she had given 
an impression of patience 
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Well, she could go to the devil with her patience; she 
was welcome to keep hidden whatever she chose from 
him; such moods she was at liberty to enjoy alone. He 
had a feeling that the lives of men and women, no matter 
what held them together, were always, at heart, separate. 
They touched at the intervals of love and selfishness and 
death, but for the rest they were divided. It would be 
useless for him to make any effort to defeat that; and his 
vision of a close companionship with Vida joined the rest 
of the indistinct shapes whirling in his head. 

With Corew it was different; Bradier saw Presby Corew 
in an entire clarity, the disturbed fair hair, the intensely 
blue eyes; he was even aware of the skin peeling from 
Presby’s constantly sunburned thin nose. Yes, he un- 
derstood him fully, he understood his engagement with 
him; their relationship was difficult but plain. It had 
been Govett Bradier’s impulse to select the word friendly 
rather than difficult; but he had been obliged, reluctantly, 
to discard it. His own attitude toward Corew was as 
cordial as possible. Bradier recognized that he liked him 
tremendously; he was profoundly sorry it was Presby’s 
wife he had fallen in love with; it was a damned un- 
fortunate occurrence. And, as both Vida and he had 
foreseen, Presby had behaved beautifully . . . when his 
situation had been forced upon him. Left alone his con- 
cern had been inclined to return to the affairs of the sea 
terminal; he’d shown more than a little impatience with 
sheer romance. Damn it, Bradier reminded himself, the 
same thing had taken place in him—he had kept Vida 
secondary to the discovery of what was wrong at Chor- 
reras. A direct question assailed him: would he sacri- 
fice his present object if that were necessary for the 
possession of Vida? He asked himself this and then de- 
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cided that it was a purely artificial and senseless inquiry. 
There was no freedom, no choice, in the courses of lives 
stamped in changeless patterns. ‘The thing was to ac- 
complish both. There was no conflict of interest. 

However, the brightness of his image of Vida no longer 
dazzled him; he regarded her calmly as a human being 
and viewed their impending relationship as a thing of 
reason if not actually prosaic. He would gain a great 
deal and pay for it by a perceptible loss. Bradier had 
once told Presby that his affairs would prosper as soon as 
he left Mexico, and now it occurred to him that Corew 
would be immensely better, happier, without Vida; he 
saw that she had been a discontented and consuming 
factor in his life. It might be that she had already done 
him irreparable harm. All this meant, though, was that 
Vida wasn’t suitable for Presby Corew; while she was 
admirable for him, Govett Bradier. An ornamental, non- 
domestic woman, as he had so often reflected, was exactly 
what he wanted. Vida was what he wanted. It was 
morning, he was still in bed, and there was coffee beside 
him on a small table, coffee and a cigarette smoking on 
the rim of his saucer. 

It was all that he wanted, he was perfectly, luxuriously, 
comfortable. Bradier viewed his impressive silk dressing- 
gown, hung limply over a chair, with an emotion resem- 
bling humorous disdain; its harmony of colour and 
elaborate tassels were amusing draped around him. Sud- 
denly, it was utterly foreign, false to his scheme of exist- 
ence, and he determined to give it away at the first 
opportunity. He had bought it, he remembered, thinking 
of Vida—it would be necessary for him to grow ac- 
customed to such details—but she’d have to take him as 
he was. He was too old to change. Coffee and a ciga- 
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rette or two and an hour’s full peace in the morning. A 
Chinese house-boy moving on soundless rapid feet. 
A complete lull in the difficulties surrounding him, waiting 
for him outside the door. 

However, Tampico wouldn’t be as hard on him as the 
immediate past at Chorreras and Zacamixtle; there he’d 
direct events rather than be a part of them. For one 
thing, Adeline would not be present. She had spoken of 
Rayon taking her to Paris; but Bradier couldn’t imagine 
her out of the Zacamixtle night, anywhere but in the 
cantina beyond the street of mud. An appropriate ap- 
proach. He wondered if Rayén had had her shot but 
decided in the negative. Her power over him was so 
inexplicable that it must be extraordinarily potent. And 
then Doctor Gigedo had spoken in her favour. A far 
different thought invaded him 

Perhaps Adeline couldn’t be killed because she was 
dead, she was death, already. ‘What nonsense,” Bradier 
said aloud, steeped in the comfort around him. He had 
seen a singularly hideous woman in oppressive circum- 
stances and enlarged that no uncommon experience into 
a nightmare of horror. In reality the whole scene had 
been touched, almost saved, by humour; the General’s 
patriotic gabble, Adeline’s references, in connection with 
the Mexicans there, to the least ingratiating forms of 
life, her screaming vanities and posing at him. But 
Bradier hadn’t meant to refer to her again. What a 
variety of thoughts, mostly useless, a man’s mind held, 
specially in moments of indolence. That was the actual 
danger of idleness; a purpose, a personality, was dissi- 
pated into a thousand aimless tags and ends. He would 
struggle against that happening to him. Death itself he 
didn’t flinch from but he loathed the preliminary weak- 
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nesses, the humiliating failures of body and brain. He 
could face oblivion, but the mere thought of dissolution re- 
volted him. It were better to have been shot, by Rayén’s 
soldier’s, back of the cantina in Zacamixtle. A crashing 
final shock rather than a prolonged complaining! He heard 
voices in the hall outside, a knock on the door and, in an- 
swer to his summons, Presby Corew appeared. It seemed 
to Bradier that he had been inclined to hold out a hand. 


* 
* * 


“You seem to have come back safely,” Corew said 
diffidently. He gazed at a chair as though it were an 
object of great concern to him; he decided to sit on it. 
“Yes,” Bradier replied; “I have. But not much else. I 
found out practically nothing from Rayon. We'll have 
better luck in Tampico. I’m going as soon as I can get 
up and pack and have a launch.” Presby Corew in- 
formed him that the Celia was at the sea terminal. ‘And 
I have been thinking; I am not so certain that you were 
wrong about Lentz. I remembered some _ things.” 
Bradier declared that he was particularly right. “He 
is giving Melchor a lot of money. But for what? For 
what, Presby?” That name had been a mistake, a stupid 
slip, but they both resolutely ignored it. Presby Corew 
couldn’t imagine, unless Lentz were scheming to sell the 
Alianza Corporation leases in the north field. Bradier 
thought not. He then told Corew generally what he had 
decided on: 

“Lentz will make a mistake and it will all be plain. 
He’ll betray himself, and I’ll see that it’s to the proper 
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person, for us. And, in the meanwhile, remember I will 
send you no messages. None! Except to telephone di- 
rect if I want you. As I told you—or was it Vidare— 
Lentz will probably give me a little attention. I could 
see it in Rayon’s eye that he’d had some news of the 
kind. I can tell you this, too, that we have to do with 
the private ambitions of Mr. Lentz. Some hopeful plan 
of his own. We both should have suspected those 
clothes.” 

“T feel better about the whole damned business,”’ Corew 
admitted; ‘for a while I was lost in it; I couldn’t see be- 
yond Chorreras. It might have been a shut trap. But 
that’s over. When I spoke to you about stopping it all, 
I mean where it included me, that was the bottom. It 
doesn’t seem possible I did. Why yesterday, Bradier, the 
pressure was low in the pump-house and I knocked a fire- 
man giddy. That wouldn’t be important with you, but it 
was a sign I had recovered. I'll run this sea terminal 
right or into the Gulf. One! I don’t care an impressive 
amount which. We'd all recover either way.” He gazed 
full at Govett Bradier. ‘If I say I am indebted to you 
we will let it ride as that. It would be cursed hard to 
find out what I did owe you . . . with the opposite so 
much easier. Would you like to talk to me about our 
common arrangements for Vida?” Bradier was wretch- 
edly uncomfortable. “No,” he said, “I wouldn’t. I'd 
rather let lawyers do that. They are used to it.” Corew 
went on: 

“T knew you well enough at least to realize what your 
feeling was about me; it wasn’t much, Bradier. If you 
had been married to Vida no one could have taken her 
away. You would have shot him in a general applause 
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from men. Perhaps I ought to say from husbands. 
When I first understood she was going, and where, I’d 
have done anything in the world to keep her. To keep 
her, you see. But I couldn’t convince myself that get- 
ting rid of you would do it. She wanted to leave me per- 
haps even more than to go to you. Vida was tired of me, 
and I understood that she would never get over it. She 
had begun to speak to me in a—a way that was significant. 
I mean for a woman without vulgarity. I had been too 
abstract; I’m more than a dash monotonous. And so I 
cured myself of that while I detested you for what I 
believed was your attempt to discredit me; and now I’ve 
recovered from that as well. It was a mistake.” As he 
made this admission the twitch Bradier had noticed in 
his cheek returned. ‘You were several kinds of a crim- 
inal but not a coward. I don’t like you, you know; don’t 
take these for tears of conscience, it’s all only a proper 
acknowledgment. Damn it, that’s not the truth—I’m 
trying to defend myself to you, leave you with a piece of 
a good opinion of me. This business of women is hell. 
Why shouldn’t Vida go to you if she prefers? Id be 
worth less than nothing to her; in that circumstance, if I 
could stop her, I’d be no more valuable to Gille. How is 
my honour involved in it? I can’t see, and yet just the 
idea of what you thought of me almost had me shooting 
at you. I could hardly bring myself in to dinner with 
you at the table. Don’t forget this—I knew I was su- 
perior to what you did think. It seemed to me you had 
about the moral standard of a policeman. And yet it 
worried me.” 

Bradier laughed. “I did tell Vida that if I had been 
you all this could have resulted in murder. If that’s 
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what you meant. The fact is that when I was first at- 
tracted to her I didn’t give you a thought. You would 
have been charmed by my attitude. But that, Corew, be- 
longed to my past. Later, I’m afraid, I degenerated. I 
am inclined to try and find some apology I can offer you. 
But not on account of my feeling for Vida. Not for that, 
but because I made such a mess of it, instead of neatly 
cutting your throat all around. And then we were both 
wrapped up in the sea terminal. I thought I had escaped 
from it. When I came back I hated it, I hated the land it 
was on; I promised myself that I was free from oil.” He 
laughed again, not so pleasantly. ‘Mexico is a hell of a 
country,” he said, apparently at a tangent, ‘“‘at least where 
there is oil; monte and malaria and death of the fanciest 
sorts; Tampico is a sink; and yet, Corew, I stayed here 
through all my maturity. I put my life into it . . . the 
best of my life, and I thought I was finished with Vera 
Cruz.” 

“T don’t understand you,” Corew admitted; “do you 
mean you are not going to leave?” 

“Tm going,” Bradier told him; “the question is, what 
will I leave . . . here? How much will I take away, 
Presby? How much is left?” That, Presby Corew ac- 
knowledged, he couldn’t answer. He saw no reason why 
he should try. He had spoken on his own account, where 
Vida and Bradier were concerned. He was evidently a 
little impatient at the loss of the thread of what he had 
been trying to explain, to justify. The last trace of his 
youthfulness, Bradier saw, had gone: his mouth was firm 
and thinner than it had been, a line cut his forehead just 
above the brow, minute wrinkles had gathered at his eyes. 
“Well, it’s probable I’ve only made things worse,” Corew 
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proceeded. “I suppose it’s always a mistake to talk. 
And with us it was useless. Nothing could come of it.” 
Vida stood between them. 

Corew rose. “I won’t expect to hear from you then, 
except by telephone for something special. Vida will 
want to see you and have your Tampico address; it might 
be useful for me, too. If I meet this Rayon Ill have 
something to tell you. Have an eye on Lentz and don’t 
let him go out in the night air without an overcoat. I 
saw Deleker; he’s waiting at the wharf for you to arrive. 
He sent you some message about a girl at the Bolivar, 
but what it was I forgot.” Bradier was out of bed; it 
was a difficult moment. “Good-bye,” he said. ‘“Good- 
bye,” Presby Corew echoed him. Neither of them 
stirred. “T’ll see Vida on my way to the launch, if that 
would be convenient. Corew replied that he’d prepare 
her. “Perhaps she will be in Tampico before you leave.” 
Bradier answered that he would be glad to see her. An 
idiotic remark. ‘Mrs. Lentz always asks her to stay with 
them,” Presby continued; “what do you think?” That it 
might be excellent was Bradier’s opinion; a means of ap- 
proach for him. “It isn’t settled,” Corew was particular 
to point out. “Good-bye, Bradier.”’ He turned and 
swiftly left the room. There remained, however, before 
Govett Bradier, a vivid impression of his rigid personality. 
A very strong man, he said to himself; and the words 
brought him a sudden glow of pleasure. He, Bradier, 
had contributed to that, but he could never give him back 
Vida. Then, soberly dressing, he remembered his feel- 
ing that Presby was actually better off without her. 

On Presby Corew’s veranda, with Vida, he had a recur- 
rence of his sense of her seductiveness; her dress was 
clear yellow and against it her skin, her face, were spe- 
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cially brown. No one else was present, and yet she was 
completely impersonal; nothing she said would have in- 
dicated there was any but the most casual and polite 
connection between them. Bradier could get from her 
no expression of what should have animated her attitude, 
her heart. “Presby thought you might be coming to 
Tampico soon,” he remarked. “I wish I could tell you 
how long I'll be there. I can’t, of course. It will de- 
pend on my success.” Vida replied that she had never 
understood what Presby and he were trying to do. She 
remembered what had been said at dinner, but that was 
absurd. “It’s nothing more, though,” Bradier assured 
her. ‘We simply want to find out what is wrong with the 
sea terminal.” Instinctively he was silent about George 
K. Lentz—nothing could be served in complicating that 
situation by further talk. The whole subject was pre- 
carious, and besides that Vida seemed outside the common 
engagement he had with Presby. What she had known 
she had regarded with a total lack of sympathy; she had 
been wholly unable to realize its transcending importance. 

“Tampico might be pleasant,” she said reflectively. 
“I'd like some bridge at more than a tenth of a cent. 
George Lentz plays very nicely and there is a Dutchman 
in the Corona Company—he has an impossible name— 
who is really miraculous. We’ve played a set game for 
twenty-five cents, and he always carries me for the differ- 
ence between that and ten cents, my limit. It hasn’t cost 
him anything yet.” Her voice and bearing, her words, 
bothered him. In almost no time at all she was leaving 
Presby, everything that was familiar; she was coming to 
him; and still, in the few minutes they had left together 
before the waiting and difficulties of that consummation, 
she was talking about bridge and ridiculous trifles of 
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money. Govett Bradier was uncomfortable. ‘“My dear 
Vida,” he admitted, “you are very placid about it all. 
Will you stay a few days at Tampico on your way North 
or come back to Chorreras first?” Vida was lighting a 
cigarette, apparently she hadn’t heard him. “I asked if 
you were coming back to Chorreras!”’ She begged him 
not to shout at her. Bradier was amazed. “But I didn’t, 
Vida; I only repeated a question. I wanted to know your 
plans. That’s reasonable enough.” That, she said, was 
extremely pleasant of him: 

“And quite new. You haven’t troubled much till now. 
I mean you have gone ahead with your own arrangements, 
you and Presby, without the slightest reference to me. 
Anyone would have thought I was Gille. You see, bridge, 
with a Dutchman, at least entertains me.” He leaned 
forward in his chair and lightly touched her hand. “Vida, 
I believe we are quarrelling. That was the only thing 
we needed to make our—our position perfect.” He had 
started to say love, but, in the face of her indifference, it 
had been impossible. “Heavens no,” she replied; ‘just 
a different opinion isn’t a quarrel. I’d do that without 
words, Govett. It would be more in your own method. 
Or the method I understood was yours. I must say I 
haven’t seen anything that was like your reputation for 
brutality. But there was the Indian you were for treat- 
ing with hot oil. I’m afraid I did you an injustice.” 

“The truth is,” he said directly, “that you are being 
damn nasty. I wouldn’t mind if we had time, now; but 
we haven’t; I’ll be going in fifteen minutes. Vida, think 
what it will be like when we’re together, when we won’t 
have to leave each other. The days and the nights.” He 
was possessed by a return of his choking desire for her, 
the realization of her extraordinary provocative charm. 
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Bradier reminded himself that her love, her future, be- 
longed tohim. He had been stupid in that he hadn’t kept 
the importance of Vida separate from interests either in- 
ferior or completely different. He didn’t know which 
and he didn’t care. There were a great many small prac- 
tical things to be remembered about women. “I haven’t 
been damn nasty,” she broke into his thoughts; “though 
I didn’t mind your saying it. At least you sounded posi- 
tive.” Silence enveloped her; she smoked and gazed 
tranquilly over the dark blue water of the Gulf. A feel- 
ing of helplessness, of having been deliberately ill-treated, 
purposely misunderstood, assaulted him. It seemed that 
he could say nothing that was right; his emotion was 
changed into a heavy and disturbed and vague unhappi- 
ness. Govett Bradier wanted to implore her to under- 
stand him, to realize that everything he’d said had been 
prompted by his love for her. He rose and went close 
to her. “Vida, come into the hall with me, just for a 
second; before I go. We will be alone there.” She was, 
Vida answered, in no mood for halls; he seemed to think 
they were eighteen again and planning to live on kisses. 
To this he answered that he had no intention of living 
without them. 

“T’ll have to go,” he continued. “I ought to be on the 
launch now. You don’t look more than eighteen to me, 
Vida.” Resentment was gathering in him, but he reso- 
lutely kept it from his speech and bearing. ‘How dull!” 
she exclaimed; “I mean I hate very young girls and I am 
certain I’m not at all like one. It wasn’t a very impres- 
sive compliment—I really haven’t reached the age when 
I need to be told I look young.” He remarked that ap- 
parently it was impossible for him to say anything that 
pleased her. Vida, in that event, advised him not to try. 
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It occurred to Bradier that it would be an excellent thing 
to shake her, to pick Vida up by her beautifully round 
shoulders and shake her until she was faint with weak- 
ness. “That might have been better,” she told him at 
once; “what was it?” Bradier explained. ‘ Perhaps,” 
she spoke reflectively. “But it hasn’t been tried since I 
was six. It wasn’t very successful then.” His affection 
receded. “I’ll be at the Imperial,” he informed her; ‘ask 
Presby to telephone the office the day you are coming. 
It will be up the Lagoon, of course.” 

She nodded, and he turned away reluctantly, slowly 
descending the veranda steps. At any moment, he 
thought, Vida would stop him with a word, an admission 
that she was sorry to lose him even for a little while. 
The conviction she would do this was so strong that he 
hesitated, looking up at her inquiringly, but without re- 
sponse. From below he could see her graceful legs, and 
she drew her skirt, as far as possible, around them. Aside 
from that, he thought, for her, he had gone. As he 
walked away he was conscious of the slight grinding his 
shoes made on the path. What had Vida, with her distant 
air, meant? It was probably no more than a passing 
disturbance of mind; but she had allowed it to overcome 
her at a singularly inappropriate time. She hadn’t very 
conspicuously considered him or thought of how he might 
feel about going away from her. He was, as a result, 
more irritated than regretful: if his going meant so little 
to her he’d take damned good care to regard it with an 
equal indifference. He had no intention, at his age, of 
letting Vida make a sentimental fool of him. In the 
launch, for no apparent reason, he remembered the 
gesture with which she had drawn her skirt over her legs. 
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That was a very unusual thing for Vida to have done, 
since she was without small pruderies. Quite the reverse. 
Such an act wasn’t instinctive, and because of that it was 
charged with an elusive significance. 
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was identical with the one he had left shortly 

before; its windows commanded the blue facade 
of the Ciudad de Pekin and the gallery of the Bolivar 
Café. They, together with the swift tropical twilight, 
were unchanged; but he was totally different from the 
Govett Bradier who, hardly more than a week ago, had 
looked out into the evening settling like dust on Tampico. 
Then he had been detached, and he remembered his feel- 
ing of careless ease, his condescending air toward the fact 
of oil, his special indifference to the offices of the Alianza 
Company. In place of those, his familiar interests and 
employments, his being had been filled with the thought 
of Vida; he had come to Mexico only to explain that he 
could no longer live without her. The arrangement be- 
tween them when the fever had driven him North hadn’t 
been so complete; the process of their love, he recalled, 
had been interrupted by his departure; but from the first 
there had been no doubt of the state to which they were 
addressed. 

He had met Vida at the Chapultepec Restaurant, in 
Mexico City, at a supper party; there had been a great 
deal of champagne and they had walked into the Park, 
along the Calzada de los Fildsofos, speculating about the 
age of the immense ahuehuete trees. Later they had 
danced, at Abel’s. A cosmopolitan and gay party given 
for a German prince. He had next seen Vida at Tampico, 
and close by her, with her hands in his, he had been over- 
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come by a sense of recognition, a feeling that he had 
returned to something of peculiar moment to him. She 
had been extraordinarily direct, generous, admitting at 
once that she was hiding nothing; she hadn’t wanted to 
spoil what they might have by calculation, Vida explained. 
It was possible that she was wrong, but that couldn’t be 
helped. He had assured her with all the vigour at his 
command that she was immeasurably right and then— 
they were on a launch on the Tamesi River—he had 
kissed her. She hadn’t, naturally, spoken of the de- 
ficiencies of her affection for Presby: they turned to each 
other and the rest of the world dropped from their view. 
Then, it was in August, the malaria had developed; but 
even that was powerless to interrupt his love; and when 
he was forced to leave Vida they understood that the 
separation was temporary. He had told her that he 
couldn’t give her up, she had replied that it wasn’t neces- 
sary, and he had been driven to the pier of the Ward 
Line. 

The first letter he had written her was clear in his mind; 
it had been frank—too frank for the vicissitudes of the 
Mexican post—but her reply was so simple that, reading 
it, his breath had been momentarily stopped; she loved 
him, she wrote, and, since that was so, she wanted to be 
with him always. He had reread her letter very carefully 
and then as carefully destroyed it. This had happened in 
the room of an apartment on Park Avenue where he was 
staying. He had gazed incredulously at himself in a 
mirror—Vida was going to marry him . . . leave every- 
thing for him, Govett Bradier! But he had had to wait 
for the malaria to subside. With nothing but a small 
informal photograph of her in linen breeches, a broad- 
brimmed hat held under her chin by a leather thong. 
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God, how long ago that seemed! Vida’s image had been 
a source of pure joy to him, a miracle of delight . . . and 
what was itnow? He didn’t know, he couldn’t say. But 
the radiance had departed from his conception of her; the 
Vida he saw at present wasn’t dressed in rainbows and 
girdled with stars. There were other women in the 
world remarkably like her. 

Bradier made, suddenly, the humiliating discovery that 
he could, and very comfortably, live without her; indeed, 
there were some phases of living with her that promised 
to be—annoying was the word that occurred to him, but 
he changed it to difficult. For many reasons marriage 
would not be suitable for him. However, it was worse 
than useless to go into all that; it was, really, damned dis- 
graceful. He was going to marry Vida and be happy— 
well, contented—with her. He’d see that she had no 
reason to complain about him. But what had happened 
to the radiance? Where was his joy? Hell, he was too 
old, or, rather, too worn, to support it. There had been 
a flare of feeling, like the rush of a shallow oil-well, and 
then the sterility of salt water. 

He must never let Vida find this out; or, perhaps, when 
he was with her again, permanently, his emotion would 
return; he reminded himself how desirable she was—the 
most seductive woman of his experience. Bradier 
thought of her in a series of intimate pictures, passionate 
relationships; but he couldn’t give them reality; they were 
without power to bring him warmth. He had, in addi- 
tion, a sense of impropriety, of trespass. The Chinese 
were exploding strings of firecrackers; there were lights in 
the balcony of the Bolivar. Life was no more varied than 
the turning of a wagon-wheel. But that simile, he was 
forced to admit, could hardly be made to cover his own 
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experience, in either the past or what, probably, lay before 
him. On the contrary, the near future promised to be 
distinctly exciting; as precarious as Zacamixtle. He felt 
infinitely better, in that connection, about Presby Corew; 
Corew could very well take care of himself. Splendid 
metal! Bradier was unpacking; he laid aside his auto- 
matic pistol and the useless capsules of quinine, the ex- 
pensive trifles of dress he had bought thinking of Vida. 
Accumulations and impediments where once he had been 
free, with nothing to hold him. He found a gold flask 
and four pairs of socks for which he had paid exactly 
forty-eight dollars. Black silk with elaborately worked 
clocks. At one time he would have lived for a month on 
that, and not badly, not baldly. He had been remarkably 
strong, hard in fibre. 

The stream of his life ran bright and various before 
him—the brown oil-soaked uplands of Oklahoma, the 
flowering almond trees of Southern California, the un- 
broken horizon of Texas; the rush of great oil develop- 
ments, flights of derricks; sleepy wells, working on the 
pump and producing twenty or thirty barrels a day, 
coffee and sugar money. He had fought his way through 
it all, now with a dollar or less and then with enough 
money to buy interests in the wildcat wells that with a mo- 
notonous regularity proved to be dry. It amazed him to 
realize how much he had endured, how hard he was. Yes, 
it had been an endless fight. It seemed that he had had 
more opposition than other men, and more sheer bad luck; 
he had always been watched, schemed against, lied about; 
but slowly, imperceptibly, his power, his influence, had in- 
creased; he had hardly noticed the moment when his 
poverty became a thing of the past: suddenly the bad 
luck had left him. But not the trouble, the struggle 
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didn’t diminish; when he thought that at last it was over, 
look what had happened! A long difficult road with no 
sign of peace at the end, and a tropical malaria fever to 
guard against, to watch for. Nota happy business. But 
then whose life was happy? He had been fortunate in 
the activity, in the fighting. Bradier again remembered 
the clerks in New York. 

What worried him, however, was the fact that he could 
get no meaning from all he had experienced; he didn’t 
know what was bad and what good, if he were contempt- 
ible or admirable. He had no religion, he was disdainful 
of humanity, and he had stolen his love from its para- 
mount engagement. Presby Corew had been very logical 
about that; but there was a chance love wasn’t as neces- 
sary to marriage as his conclusion indicated; it might have 
been better for Vida to stay with him, better in the sequel 
even for her. Perhaps there was something valuable in 
adhering to a standard at least ideal in conception. Any- 
how, one state in life was very much like another; there 
was no actual escape. Vida would find in him the faults 
that had largely driven her from Presby, the trivialities 
of flesh. His thoughts were not new, they only per- 
sisted in his need to uncover a significance in them, the 
sum of his years. The most he could see was that he was 
a pipe for the carrying of oil, a section in a pipeline of 
lives. Aside from that he was nothing. No dignity was 
attached to him. It was folly even to think of the resur- 
rection of a piece of rusted waste iron. He failed totally 
to discover in himself the glory and image of God. That 
wasn’t it. Then what 

A quick knock fell on the door from the corridor and 
Deleker entered. He looked badly, Bradier realized at 
once: his face was marked by sleeplessness and excess and 
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his clothes showed signs of a continued neglect. He 
grasped Govett Bradier’s hand eagerly. “You can’t ex- 
pect a perfumed elegance,” he said at once. “I am out 
of work; I’ve been discharged from the Alianza Com- 
pany.” Bradier directed him to sit down. ‘Who dis- 
charged you?” he inquired. “Mr. George K. Lentz 
accomplished it,” Deleker replied. “But the way it hap- 
pened no one could blame him. He sent for me and said 
he had heard I was in Tampico and how long was I stay- 
ing? I told him I had come up for pleasure, and I didn’t 
just know when I was going back. You'll agree that 
wasn’t much of an answer to a superior, but it was all 
I had. After your instructions. He asked for you, too, 
and very nicely. He wanted to know if you had en- 
couraged my coming. When I assured him you hadn’t 
he ordered me back to Chorreras, and I had to admit to 
him that I wasn’t quite ready.” He lengthened the word 
quite into a humorous drawl. “Mr. Bradier,’’ Deleker 
asked, ‘“‘would it be possible for you to tell me at all what 
you are looking for? It would be very useful if you 
could.” Bradier studied him shortly, with narrowed 
eyes. Then, “For Mr. Lentz,” he replied. ‘After this I 
will do the questioning.” 

“For Lentz,” Deleker echoed him; “George K. Lentz! 
By God, that might be delicate.’ He grew intensely 
thoughtful. “Did you find the signal-man, Lissert?” 
Bradier demanded. Yes, he had encountered him twice, 
but both times he was too drunk to talk; and then he had 
vanished. “I heard at the Panuco terminal he was 
shipped North on a tanker; and now, with what you told 
me, that would have been after I was seen pouring black 
coffee into him. ‘There is nothing else much; oh, yes— 
a rumour of an important sale of land on the river-front 
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to an American corporation; for refining and shipping oil; 
but no one knows who’d operate it. And then there is 
Mr. James Hattrick. He appeared out of the Gulf of 
Mexico and is staying with Mr. Lentz. I’ve only seen 
him, since I haven’t been breathing such an exalted air, 
but I understand he has ornamented the Los Mangos 
Country Club; there was a party up the Tamesi for him; 
and he caught a tarpon a shade under seven feet.” 
Bradier stopped him impatiently: 

“What does he look like and what would he be after? 
You ought to recognize an oil man just from report.” 
Deleker replied that Mr. Hattrick might be a promoter 
or an investor, but nothing more technical. ‘“He’s 
younger than you, he dresses very polite, and his Spanish 
is better than most. You can observe him at the Louis- 
ian; no one has graduated him to the Bolivar yet. Id 
say at a guess he was no more than taking a vacation from 
his responsibilities.” 

“Continue your salary from my account and get some 
clothes,” Bradier instructed him. “Where are you liv- 
ing?” Deleker had been forced to move to the Paraiso. 
“T didn’t want to draw on you when I wasn’t with the 
Company.” Bradier said, “You are very much with the 
Alianza Company; it’s Lentz who will be going. And if 
it isn’t too bad it might be excellent for you to stay where 
you are. A great deal can be managed there. I’ll want 
a list of the men flying the payrolls to the south field. 
And see if you can hear of any unusual carriages of gold. 
Someone is keeping Rayén in splendour if not in idleness. 
I believe, as you suggested, I shall elevate this Hattrick 
to the Bolivar; promote him to Teresita or one of her 
friends.” 

“Tt won’t be Teresita if you are in the city,” Deleker 
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assured him: “when you get up those stairs again she’ll 
claim you for her own. She spoke your name twice any- 
how to me, and with her that’s as good as an announce- 
ment. ‘Teresita is a dark little devil, and I’d be helped 
considerable if she liked me. Mr. Hattrick might be 
persuaded into a fancy for Chepa. ‘Those girls together 
wouldn’t leave him with an azteca or a private thought. 
It’s as well, as it turns out, George K. Lentz doesn’t know 
the cafés—he’d be apt to keep his friend out of a lot of 
useful trouble.’ Bradier replied that he would go to the 
Bolivar later. ‘Get yourself repaired and have lunch 
here to-morrow. It isn’t worth while to have you stay 
away from me. What develops will be very rapid now. 
There was another detail—find where Lentz’s man puts 
his car through the morning. Have a look at the man. 
Specially if there is a cantina near. And I want to see 
Luis Sixto. He is a sort of head cargadore at La Barra. 
Tell him to come up to my room very early in the morn- 
ing . . . with a package of anything. He is a murderer 
who has common sense and he’s very neat with a short 
piece of waxed cord. That will be enough for you to 
manage before lunch to-morrow; but not too much.” 
Bradier nodded decisively. 

When Deleker had gone he rang for a waiter and or- 
dered a cold dinner to be brought to his room. The serv- 
ant was small, quiet and excessively courteous, and Bra- 
dier arranged with him for breakfast. Lentz would learn, 
when he reached the Alianza offices in the morning, that 
Bradier had arrived from Chorreras, and a move would 
follow immediately; for Lentz knew now that he was 
proceeding against him. The move might be any one of a 
number of things from attempted bribery or a politely 
worded but unmistakable threat to the activities of a pri- 
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vately maintained gunman. Bradier rather thought it 
would prove to be the latter, and it occurred to him that 
it would be wise to see George K. Lentz as soon as pos- 
sible and give him every opportunity to attempt the fatal- 
ity of an interested advance. As he considered this he 
was aware of a growing indifference to the whole progress 
of his effort. The situation, immensely clarified, hardly 
needed him; since Presby Corew had emerged from the 
shadows gathered over him. What remained, except in 
the stupidity or brilliancy of its execution, he thought, 
would be commonplace, a conspiracy of money. Lentz 
was fundamentally a common man, his ambitions would 
turn out to be devoid of dramatic sweep or charm. Like 
the image of Vida his position in Mexico had lost its 
glamour; it had become routine, duty, an affair for the 
quickest disposal. His own problem, scarcely more ro- 
mantic, was at the same time infinitely more difficult. 
He had at least arrived at this understanding of existence 
where it touched him—Vida was a terrific mistake. His 
doubts and questions had suddenly and heavily settled 
into that recognition. He should never have come back 
to Chorreras for her, but entirely settled the question of 
their future, even with a malaria, before he had gone. 
He had translated their feeling into too many words, too 
many high-sounding assurances, both to Vida and to him- 
self; he had clothed it in a fictitious robe of nobility. 
The old relationship with Soledad had been honester, in- 
finitely preferable. He had simply been a damned senti- 
mental fool! All his effort, he realized, with a pinched 
smile, had been to protect and assist her ... in the 
manner of a cheap actor ina lying melodrama. ‘That was 
what Presby had meant by saying he had the morals of 
a policeman. He had repeated the term love a thousand 
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times with no more comprehension of it than capacity to 
support its smallest demand. Why, as he already, more 
than once, half guessed, love would have been a calamity, 
a grim joke, at his age; betraying him at last into a 
shameful imbecility. 


ok * 


Strangely enough, when he fully grasped the extent of 
the catastrophe he had invited, his mind was easier: he 
was confronting a situation which, in all its phases, he 
understood. He had said he would marry Vida, and he 
would, very willingly, if she needed that measure to sus- 
tain her pride or as a means of escape from an ungrateful 
position. On this plane he could see them getting along 
well enough—a reasonable social contract with no non- 
sense about the heart to betray it from tranquillity. The 
other, the marriage of youth, was totally different, and he 
most certainly had nothing to do with the tragedies of 
passion. The latter, Govett Bradier thought, were either 
merely poetic or humiliating—lovers talked themselves 
into a mood of suicidal moonshine or their indiscretions 
brought upon them the retaliation of a deeply rasped, a 
ludicrous, masculine vanity. 

He would have no difficulty, he considered, in explain- 
ing this to Vida, she was ideally constituted to under- 
stand it. Vida had at once the necessary brain and the 
indispensable touch of the prostitute, the woman of pleas- 
ure. It seemed to him that she would welcome all he had 
to say; since, in reality, it lay nearer her own beliefs than 
anything he had yet shown her. Bradier felt immensely 
more comfortable than he had only before dinner. Vida 
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had been weighing upon him horribly. Looking back, 
he was amazed at the realization of what a towering 
structure he had built from flimsy borrowed ideas; and 
he wondered how much of his life had been like that— 
formed out of cowardly and thin reflections. A word 
had already occurred to him that described, penetrated, 
such inferior living: solemnity. It was all too damned 
solemn, too God-damned solemn! No one laughed at 
himself, faced what actually he was. Once he had con- 
demned that, but it couldn’t be worse than the elaborate 
pretensions, the dreary dishonesty, which took its place. 
For example, Bradier doubted the value to anyone of a 
conception of eternity with a harp in a ridiculous as- 
semblage of white shades. He didn’t see the need of an 
eternity at all, there was a sufficient engagement far 
closer at hand. But what, exactly, that engagement was 
continued to evade him. 

He left his hat and stick at the window mid-way of the 
Bolivar stairs and quietly took a place at a small table. 
The orchestra, he saw, was the same, the girls were drink- 
ing grenadine syrup and water, the oil men in field boots, 
informal at the throat, were all present. Soon Soledad, 
Jimeno, the Spanish proprietor, saw him and made their 
formal greetings: Teresita was dancing with a highly 
respectable elderly Mexican. Bradier knew that she was 
aware of his arrival, but she showed no recognition of it; 
she danced by his table, by him, with blank eyes. He 
made, naturally, no effort to attract her attention; ap- 
parently she was as strange to him as he was to her. 
Then, when she was in the middle of the floor, facing him 
over her partner’s shoulder, she made the swift graceful 
gesture of Mexican women—a rapid weaving of fingers 
on a still palm. No more. That was at midnight, and it 
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was two hours later before she lightly dropped into the 
chair by him. Teresita delicately brushed his nose with 
powder, and he took some money from a pocket. 
“There,” he said, giving her the hundred-dollar bill that 
was hers. 

She put it in a small black beaded purse without com- 
ment. Then she paid him a compliment: she ordered a 
copita of brandy. Teresita explained this by saying she 
was glad to see him; it was an occasion. She was prettier 
than he had remembered, more graceful; and her clothes, 
her hair, were greatly improved. “I have been success- 
ful,” she admitted. “And now I could get married. 
You saw him. He is from Guatemala, and rich enough. 
It wouldn’t be impossible. How long will you stay?” 
Perhaps a week, he told her. ‘You had better marry 
him,” he added. “If you didn’t in a year, two years at 
most, you’d regret it. Men from Guatemala who are 
rich enough are, unfortunately, few. They don’t come 
back and time doesn’t come back.” 

“But you did,” she pointed out; “I know what you are 
trying to say and it’s very impolite. I almost think I’ll 
leave you.” He could see that a temper, perhaps a tem- 
pest, was gathering. With the wisdom of experience he 
appeared to ignore it. “I can’t find Chepa. Is she here 
and are you still friendly?” Teresita had taken a rose 
from its water and was pulling it to pieces with tense 
fingers. ‘I asked because there was something you could 
both do for me. Teresita, I am in a position.” He 
leaned forward, waiting. “It doesn’t matter to me and 
Chepa doesn’t matter,” she said finally. ‘You come back 
and say what you want to me about—about anything, - 
and then you are in a position. How did you know it 
was safe to tell me, like that, to marry? What gave you 
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the right to go further than a politeness? It had the 
sound of trying to get free from me.” How, Bradier de- 
manded, could he get free from what had never possessed 
him? “The question is, are you willing to help me?” 
She replied that he had better ask Chepa, who was com- 
ing late by special permission. 

“There is a man in Tampico who interests me,” he con- 
tinued; “I am curious about him. Why did he come 
here? What is he scheming? It’s against me, I’m cer- 
tain.” It was Teresita’s opinion that he was foolish to 
bother. “If he can hurt you that is enough. Don’t be 
inquisitive about the rest. Meet it in heaven and let 
him explain in hell.” Bradier objected. “If he were 
dead I’d lose the most important part—who was behind 
him.” Teresita asked in a quiet voice. ‘Do you want 
him to talk to me?” Under her hands, on the table, were 
the rose petals she had torn apart. ‘Of course not,” Bra- 
dier answered impatiently; “I spoke of Chepa. That 
was, if he could be made to like her.” 

“Govett Bradier,” Teresita said half to herself; ‘that is 
a name with a clang in it, like the bell of San Felipe Neri. 
I think he could be made to like her; unless he resembles 
you.” Bradier replied that James Hattrick was younger. 
“He goes to Los Mangos and the Louisian, he catches 
tarpon and would wear a dinner-coat. Teresita, you 
might want him for yourself.” She frowned negatively. 
“Chepa needs an American. She has had very bad luck 
—her lover sold all her clothes. All! She had nothing. 
We each had to give her something here, the fat girls and 
the short girls. Chepa is tall and thin. But she had to 
take the best in the name of the Virgin.” He rose, hold- 
ing out a hand, and they swung out among the dancers. 
Teresita had once thought of dancing professionally .. . 
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perhaps that would be better than a marriage in Central 
America. At any rate, he could secure the former for 
her: she was a miracle of lithe rhythm. 

Teresita began to talk to him, to talk: he heard scraps 
of information about the inner life of the Bolivar— 
Jimeno’s severity, the jealousy of Soledad, the passions 
of the gentlemen of the orchestra. The individual then 
singing Luchevan e stella, in a big, colourful and unsteady 
voice, had been a priest. The mark of his tonsure could 
still be seen. She was interrupted by the arrival of 
Chepa, who sat at their table, measuring the attendance, 
the possibilities, of the café with a practised eye. It was 
evidently a poor night. Jimeno, after assurances to the 
contrary, was taking half of her money on account of her 
delayed appearance. He wasastone,ascorpion. It was 
possible, Teresita informed her, that Mr. Bradier would 
bring a friend to the Bolivar, a member of the highest 
society and a prodigy of generosity. She, Teresita, would 
speak to her further about it. Chepa smiled at Bradier. 
The generosity, she said, would be enough; he could, ab- 
sent from her, occupy what society he chose. She had 
found a merchant in good circumstances to be the most 
satisfactory; the rich young she detested, their ideas and 
conduct were at once so tiresome and eccentric. Chepa 
admitted that she couldn’t agree with Teresita about Mr. 
Bradier; he was so indifferent; it was evident that he was 
too important. “A merchant,” she reiterated, “spending 
more than he can afford.” 

“I hate them,” Teresita agreed with her; “they are 
more sentimental than boys and then they are always 
afraid of catching a cold. They get drunk and tell you 
about their wives.” No man, Chepa declared, really 
pleased Teresita, even the present colono, who had such 
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a heavenly disposition. Teresita sharply invited her to 
leave colonos and their dispositions alone. The conversa- 
tion, she added, had grown unendurable. Chepa lan- 
guidly rose. ‘Since you are drinking brandy I am forced 
to go. You really are a desperate character.” Teresita 
begged her to drink her own drinks. She turned to Bra- 
dier. “It’s early to be going.” He explained, settling 
with the waiter, that he was tired. To-morrow night he 
would be in better spirits. That, however, she doubted. 
“T have a feeling of misfortune with you.” She was lean- 
ing across the table and suddenly he was conscious of her 
fragrant warmth; she had allowed herself to become ap- 
pealing; the protective watchfulness had gone. Bradier 
looked down at her calmly; she was an exceedingly nice 
girl. 

“Tt isn’t in me,” he said. For an instant his hand 
rested on her shoulder. “I belong to times when Soledad 
was even slimmer and younger than you. I can still 
listen to the music and drink copitas with you, but only 
as a spectator who has come back, for a day, to the place 
where he once was an actor. You must understand that 
I’ve had a different fever from love.” She replied se- 
dately that he need have no fear of her plans for him. 
She was not a calentura. Teresita gave the effect of a 
wisdom deeper, more primitive, than her words. In short, 
she had paid no attention to his speech. 

As he went down the stairs to the Calle Aduana the 
music sank swiftly behind him; it became a faint dis- 
cordance and then died. He wished that he were on a 
steamer, in the Gulf—but bound where? That query 
proved to be enormously disconcerting. He didn’t want 
to go back to New York; he couldn’t, happily, stay in 
Mexico; the town, the associations, of his birth, were 
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totally inadequate. Bradier thought of Paris, but the 
difficulty of an unfamiliar language, the necessity of 
learning new streets and ways, in prospect wearied him. 
London promised to be little better; he had a horror of 
becoming a part of the decay in winter resorts. The 
memory of Vida returned to qualify his imagery. He 
seemed, near the end of a long and not unuseful career, 
to be absolutely lost, to have no place for rest and mem- 
ory; he had collected, kept, nothing. There wasn’t a 
piece of furniture that was his, a foot of familiar ground 
he owned. He could, assuredly, buy chairs and land, but 
where? For what? Land among strangers and chairs 
only for himself to fill? For the first time he wondered 
where, finally, he would be helpless, what paid strangers 
would tend him, at the last? But those, after all, were 
only trivial details; the question of what, in himself, had 
been accomplished principally challenged him. When he 
was through with Lentz, when he had met his obligation 
to Vida—however that turned out to be—his life would 
be empty. 

What he subsequently did would be only a pale reflec- 
tion of the earlier blaze. Vital men had no old age. 
Their lives, their activities, were terminated suddenly by 
paralysing disease. There was no transition from vio- 
lence to contemplative peace. He owned nothing but 
some money, some securities in the vaults of banks, be- 
cause he had never been interested in accumulations: he 
had always spent his energy in the direction of more dif- 
ficult tasks. He thought of this sitting in George K. 
Lentz’s office, gazing at Lentz; the head of the Alianza 
Petroleum Corporation in Mexico was a conserver of ma- 
terial advantages. He was being extravagantly pleasant. 

“T wondered why the devil you stayed so long at Chor- 
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reras; a climate not at all good for you. My dear Bra- 
dier, like me you have reached a stage where comfort is 
essential. I tell you frankly I don’t expect to live for 
ever in Mexico, a country for young men. We would 
both be better in a region of more security. And then 
too our value here is pretty nearly exhausted. What 
with fever and the character of Federal Administrations, 
in Washington as well as Mexico City.” Bradier listened 
to him carefully. “Have you plans for either of us?” 
he asked. Lentz glanced at him. “None that is posi- 
tive,” he replied; “none at all, actually. But you can be 
certain that we’ll get what we deserve. What we have 
worked for. I have some faith in events. There is a 
balance, a preserved Justice”—his tone gave that word a 
capital. “But I don’t want to preach to you. Not after 
what I’ve heard. You might be tempted to shoot me or 
dip me in a tank of heated oil.” He laughed heartily. 
Bradier said: 

“T have shot men and I did nearly have one in hot oil 
—he saved me that necessity. I suppose anyone always 
in hot water will get hard-boiled—but not for preaching, 
Mr. Lentz. For interference.” Lentz hastened to ex- 
plain that he hadn’t been serious. He opened a drawer 
in his desk, hastily glanced within, and then shut it 
sharply. “I thought I had some of the cigars you liked.” 
An inner door, behind Bradier, opened. ‘I am busy,” 
Lentz called, “please don’t interrupt me.” Govett Bra- 
dier turned, but the door was already closing; he had no 
more than a fleet impression of the slight, stooping figure 
of a furtive boy with carefully brushed fair hair. “I 
don’t believe in being mysterious,” Lentz proceeded; “but 
in Mexico mystery seems to be universal. The woman 
who sells you oranges is secretive about it. My dear 
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Bradier, there is even an air of conspiracy about you. I 
hear of you in Chorreras and Zacamixtle and Tampico, 
and with the strangest companions. Bandits and notori- 
ous girls. I suppose old habits and associations.” His 
voice, his manner, were as cheerful as possible. “Mr. 
James Hattrick, who is staying with us out in the Colonia 
del Aguila, insists that I miss half the pleasure and sig- 
nificance of Mexico by not seeing more of the native life. 
But just what is native in the American cabaret at the 
Louisian I can’t get him to explain.” 

Govett Bradier, retiring after a commonplace acknowl- 
edgment, stopped at the cashier’s window in the banking 
department. He would like to see Mr. Olwine; but Mr. 
Olwine, he was informed, had returned to New York. 
Yes, it was quite sudden; Mr. Perraux, who had taken his 
place, was out just then; if Mr. Bradier would call again, 
or leave a message, everything possible would be done for 
him. There was nothing, he said irritably. Lentz, it was 
clear, was making some very significant changes. Olwine, 
Bradier could have counted on. It seemed to him that, 
where he was concerned, there was a perceptible antag- 
onism in the Alianza offices; he was stared at and followed 
by whispering. There were a great many unfamiliar 
faces in an organization he had once known as well as he 
did the fingers on his hands. He had a feeling the report 
was spreading that his power, his authority, had gone; 
that he belonged to a largely discredited past. He stif- 
fened with resentment, and gazed about for something 
overt, that he could meet; but no one opposed with a 
direct glance his progress. On the street he went up to 
a Company car. “Take me to the Imperial,” he directed. 
The driver muttered that he had been told to wait. Bra- 
dier opened the automobile door. ‘The Imperial,’ he re- 
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peated: “and drive very carefully, or you will meet with 
an accident.” 


* * 


Govett Bradier was waked, in a grey morning light, 
by a slight sound outside his door; he got up, instantly 
alert, and admitted Luis Sixto. Luis had the dry hair, 
the scored face and carriage, of an old man; but his step 
was quick, all his movements were rapid and decisive. 
He had put a large corded box by the door. It belonged 
to an English woman, he explained, and held valuable 
pulque glasses; the box weighed nothing, but it was a great 
nuisance, and had to be taken almost to the Playa de 
Miramer. He was glad to see Mr. Bradier, he had called 
on him at the Hotel Imperial, but he had already left for 
Chorreras. Bradier, with a touch of annoyance, asked 
Luis Sixto how he discovered so much? Who was it told 
him that he had gone to the sea terminal? Luis couldn’t 
remember, although he thought, his gaze concentrated on 
the ceiling. But then he had a remarkably bad memory. 
“Luis,” Bradier inquired, “how much money do you need 
at present?” He answered immediately, “Seventeen hun- 
dred pesos. I'll have to get just that in order to remain 
an honest man. Without it temptation must overcome 
me.” Bradier told him that once again he had been 
saved. Luis Sixto’s expression showed no emotion. 
“From now on,” he declared, “until you ascend into 
heaven, or leave on a steamer, I am the friend of all that 
is right . . . when you show it to me.” 

“Tn that case,” Bradier returned, ‘‘suppose we contrive 
to put off my ascension for another week at least. And 
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if, then, a steamer does leave, I’d like to be on it.” Luis 
was plainly shocked at the possibility of an accident hap- 
pening to him in Tampico. He, personally, would make 
such a calamity impossible. Could Mr. Bradier indicate 
the direction from which such an insane blow might fall? 
“The direction but not the individual,” Bradier admitted. 
“Unless it would be a narrow young man with a stoop and 
light hair. An American. Mr. George K. Lentz and I 
can’t agree about the operations in the south field.” That, 
Luis Sixto said candidly, was not good. If he could have 
seen a little farther into the future it would have taken 
more than seventeen hundred pesos for his salvation. As 
it was he had forgotten a small necessity of three hun- 
dred. Bradier agreed to pay him two thousand pesos. It 
would be delivered in a bag at noon, in the office of the 
Imperial, by the Mr. Deleker who had already seen Luis. 
He, for his part, asked Bradier where, mostly, his pleas- 
ures and responsibilities would find him. At the Bolivar, 
and perhaps La Opera, but more than either in his room. 

Luis Sixto picked up the light but troublesome box, he 
opened the door and, first glancing into the corridor, dis- 
appeared. Luis was an admirable precaution; an obscure 
and powerful element in the city was at his command. 
His influence, as well, extended into the country, for it 
was through him that absorbing Tampico gossip, political 
and financial, reached the friends of Mexico prudently 
retired in the monte. He would, for example, at once 
discover the identity of the momentary spectator yester- 
day in Lentz’s office. That proceeding had been unbeliev- 
ably clumsy and obvious. Its purpose, to identify him 
to a stranger in Tamaulipas, was humorously clear, a piece 
of melodrama perfectly in keeping with George K. Lentz’s 
conception of mystery in Mexico. When Deleker arrived 
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he was, in spirit as well as appearance, immensely im- 
proved. He departed, almost at once, to the bank; and 
when he returned, after paying Luis Sixto, Bradier ordered 
lunch. “What is it,” Deleker asked, “that Lentz wants?” 

“T don’t know, yet,” Bradier admitted; ‘but I must find 
out before he gets it. He was as confident yesterday as 
any man I’ve ever seen. Full of thoughts of cheer and 
murder. I want to get through with this on my own ac- 
count, too. A lot of my interest has gone. Lentz has 
changed the Alianza Company so much I hardly know it. 
But I think the changes are only significant for the mo- 
ment: he isn’t actually turning it into his own concern; 
Lentz told me, and truthfully, he wasn’t staying in Mex- 
ico. Deleker, what would you like to get, what do you 
expect out of this?” 

Deleker’s dark face grew darker. “I’d like to be field 
superintendent for the Alianza,” he confessed. “But 
after that?” Bradier persisted. ‘Well, maybe you’d say 
I wasn’t ambitious, but I wouldn’t care for anything 
more. I could do that so even you would be satisfied. 
Anywhere else I’d be in the way. You see, there is a girl 
in the laundry of the Cerro Azul camp who said she might 
wait a little for me. At times I think I can’t do without 
her; and then, principally when I’m in Tampico and it’s 
like a hell with electric lights and a band, I am glad to be 
free. It’s this way—if I had more money and respon- 
sibility I’d get married. What do you think?” Bradier 
replied that it was in his mind to hasten such a consum- 
mation. “But in the field. You’d be worth nothing 
after three months in Tampico. The trouble with you is 
simply that you are too pleasant, too easy. People would 
like you and want you with them; and that’s almost 
always fatal. The popular never do very well, Deleker. 
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They are encouraged on holidays and neglected at work. 
The men who are cross-grained, the bitter bastards, move 
up. If that’s any privilege, and I often doubt it. I have 
moved up, but high views are all the same—everything 
is far away. I have been wondering about it: what Lentz 
wants is simple compared to what I’m after. I haven’t 
the faintest idea. Not a suspicion. It isn’t money, I 
have enough; it isn’t love, I’m too old; and it isn’t power, 
I mean the power that sits in New York and owns sen- 
ators; no other kind is possible for me now. For in- 
stance, when you look at me what do you see?” Deleker 
was even more embarrassed: 

“‘What anybody who knows Mexico and oil sees. Why, 
Mr. Bradier,’ his enthusiasm gave him back his con- 
fidence, ‘‘you are like one of those new steel derricks, only 
twice as high and a great deal wider. I don’t know what 
they say in the offices but I do know what we think in 
the camps. There isn’t a man drilling a well or running 
a pipeline or watching a boiler who hasn’t got you at the 
back of his head. And if I’m contented to stay in the 
field, that’s where you were. To hell with the people we 
support who float around on yachts; to hell with most of 
the people burning our oil and running around on our gas- 
olene. I’m not a socialist, either; I believe in power, Mr. 
Bradier; I believe in you. That’s another reason why 
I'd as lief stay back of Zacamixtle, and you are right about 
Tampico: I don’t like it when I get away. I’m afraid of 
cities, what I see of them. I don’t know if I’ve answered 
you, but that is as near as I can.” 

He hadn’t, of course; Deleker had only defined his own 
position; compared to his it was remarkably clear, rea- 
sonable, even admirable. His mind was simple, it held 
only a few recognitions and impulses. He didn’t realize 
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it but, if she did wait, he would marry the girl in the Cerro 
Azul laundry; she had become a part of his imagination; 
Deleker thought of her at odd times and lonely seasons. 
Marriage would at once improve and limit him—he would 
grow steadier and throughout his life remain subordinate. 
Yet that wasn’t a defect, Bradier reminded himself, it had 
many aspects of security and happiness; but something 
stubborn, eternally unsatisfied, in him turned aside from 
it, deliberately dropped it from the desirable consumma- 
tions of life. He had no sympathy for the men in or- 
chestras who contributed their notes to the volume of a 
whole. By God, he would be a soloist or nothing. He 
was weary of Deleker and he dismissed him until the eve- 
ning, when, at ten o’clock, he’d meet him at the Louisian 
and, if possible, have a look at Mr. James Hattrick; per- 
haps even guide him into the more indigenous of Mexican 
pursuits. 

Ten o’clock was early for the Louisian; the room was 
only half lighted; the girls of the cabaret were eating 
supper together by the entrance; their metallic hair, the 
spangling of the dresses, gleamed with a subdued hard 
brightness. Deleker was already there, he joined Bradier 
at a table and they sat in silence. Bradier twisted 
the thin stem of his glass between his fingers and Deleker 
waited for him to speak. Slowly people came in, the 
tables filled, the lights were turned on. Dancing com- 
menced. “Since it’s Saturday night everybody ought to 
be here,” Deleker said. ‘Usually there are dinners and 
the people we would want will be late. If you don’t ob- 
ject I’ll take a vuelta—I see a girl from Texas.”” When 
he had finished dancing he brought the girl to Bradier’s 
table and, after the formality of an introduction, they sat 
with him. Drinks had been ordered and consumed and 
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refilled when Deleker’s hand fell on Bradier’s arm. A 
small party in dinner dress had arrived and stood while 
two tables were being pushed together. ‘In white,” the 
younger man said. Bradier saw a personable individual 
in linen correct for tropical evenings, intensely engaged 
in his surroundings and talking volubly. “That is Mr. 
Hattrick,” the girl beside him exclaimed; “but with all 
those friends I suppose he won’t pay any attention to us. 
Mr. Deleker, isn’t the one in green with her head tied 
up in silver brocade lovely! I wonder why a woman like 
that would ever lose a man? If I could be with her I 
wouldn’t bother the cabarets.” 

Hattrick danced as continuously as he talked, the eve- 
ning reached to midnight and beyond, and then, suddenly, 
the party at the double table left. The door of the Loui- 
sian closed yet not more than a minute elapsed when 
James Hattrick returned laughing with a man whom 
Bradier knew. He was the resident manager of the 
Trone Oil Drilling Tools Company; his name was 
Shermer; and, seated not far away, they spoke. Shermer 
added a phrase to his companion and the two men moved 
to Bradier’s table. Hattrick said at once, ‘You are con- 
nected with Mr. Lentz’s company, the Alianza.” He had 
been, Bradier replied, but that was very nearly over. He 
was retiring from Mexico. It was the other’s opinion 
that George K. Lentz knew nothing of that probability. 
“Tt seemed to me he thought you might be the president at 
any minute. But if it took you out of Mexico I can’t 
understand how you’d accept. I wish I could find some 
reason for staying. Mr. Bradier, this is the most fas- 
cinating country in the world; it is the only place where 
there is any colour left. I haven’t been out in the field 
yet, and I am going to Mexico City; but what I’ve seen 
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. . . the tarpon and Presidente cocktails and the dan- 
zon!” 

“The cocktails and the dance belong to Cuba,” Bradier 
told him; “the tarpon is general. I have never caught 
one but I’ve sent a hundred men up the Panuco for them, 
usually with success. My fishing has been in different 
water.” Hattrick had been informed of his activities. 
“You are a legend,” he declared. ‘The drivers in public 
automobiles ask me if I know you. I hear stories every- 
where. How many of them are true?” Deleker cried, 
“How many, why, you’ve hardly heard any; you couldn’t, 
where you have been; and most of them would stop your 
breath: when the Juan Alamo blew in wild at a hundred 
thousand barrels Mr. Bradier capped it with an empty gas 
drum and an eight-inch elbow of water pipe. Before they 
could make a coupling the oil drove so deep in the ground 
it formed a new pool and the International drilled a 
damned good well into it. But that’s nothing—you have 
heard of tying men to a cannon’s mouth. Well, Mr. Bra- 
dier took a Mexican who was stealing supplies and 
dragged him across a gusher on a lariat. It didn’t kill 
him, Mr. Hattrick, but it bent him in a half-circle, and he 
stayed that way. You could have seen him around a 
year or two ago. The doctors said that the oil had kept 
his bones from breaking. Waiter, drinks!” 

“You may call the waiter,” Hattrick put in, “but Dll 
pay him. Could you tell me some more about Mr. Bra- 
dier?”? Deleker asserted that he hadn’t begun. ‘There 
had been, once, an Indian girl beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion living in a village on the Tamiahua Lagoon. She had 
seen Mr. Bradier passing in a launch and was desperately 
in love with him. She loved him so much that she used 
to swim out in the Lagoon and wait, for a week at a time, 
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for him to pass. “The Indian girls were splendid swim- 
mers. Well, she was floating around, in a little light 
tattooing, when he did go by. ” Govett Bradier inter- 
rupted him, “Deleker, part of that story is a lie and part 
is indecent.” ‘The narrator indignantly denied both the 
falseness and obscenity. But if Mr. Bradier preferred 
he would leave off the tattooing. ‘Then how about the 
day the bandits stopped your boat in the Chijol Canal and 
asked which was the jefe? Mr. Bradier was, of course, 
but an officious director from New York was on board, 
in London boots and white gaberdine; he couldn’t speak 
Spanish, and Mr. Bradier said he was the jefe. Mr. Hat- 
trick, they took him on the bank and beat him for over 
an hour. He had an ankle fractured, an arm broke in 
three places and he lost an eye. At last Mr. Bradier 
bribed them to stop and the director sent him an expensive 
present for holding the launch and saving his life.” 

That, at least, was true. Shermer glanced at him with 
a concealed amusement, and it occurred to Bradier that it 
would be more entertaining at the Bolivar. But Deleker, 
highly inflamed with brandy, was irrepressible. If Mr. 
Hattrick hadn’t yet been to the Bolivar, and he would al- 
low him, he, Deleker, would give him some absolutely es- 
sential advice. There was a girl named Teresita, a small 
dark girl and very pretty, who had killed eleven men. At 
present she had a burning passion for Mr. Bradier, and 
she was madly jealous of anyone with him. A girl or 
man, it was the same to Teresita, and Mr. Hattrick would 
do well to watch her hands. “If one drops down to her 
garter don’t wait—hit her with the first thing you can pick 
up.” 

That brought to Bradier’s memory the night Charlie 
Ambrose had been hit with a beer bottle, fighting with an 
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oil-gauger over a girl named Ana. He saw Ambrose’s 
leaden face as he had been dragged through the café. 
What sources of incalculable danger, unfathomable 
treacheries, women were! Yet the disaster they brought 
about never seemed to be exactly their fault: rather they 
lighted bitter fires in men. Or they were like a draught of 
tequila, a drink of unpredictable and evil potentialities. 
It was possible that he wasn’t just, that he was ignoring 
the charm and reward, the faithfulness, women had for 
men; but the other, the danger, remained. Adeline was 
a perfect illustration—a vision of the hideous degradation 
the feminine body and mind and instinct were subject to. 
Aside from such an extreme, an unfair, case all women 
had retained something savage from savage times. Per- 
haps a degeneration had occurred where the animal vigour 
of birth had been spoiled in them. Men were casual 
about it, but women carried in their spirits an old im- 
placable impulse. Even in an age of increasing sterility. 

In the Bolivar Deleker said to Mr. James Hattrick, 
“That is Teresita, in the black lace dress. If it would 
make you feel better I could lend you my pistol.” Hat- 
trick declined; in a commendable spirit he said that he 
would take a chance strangling her. ‘She’d slip out of 
your fingers like a snake,” Deleker objected. “I have 
an idea you will regret to-night.” 


* 
* > 


It soon became evident that Teresita liked James Hat- 
trick very well; she didn’t, naturally, powder his nose, 
but she did smile perceptibly at him and once she acknowl- 
edged that something he said was not without reason. 
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Chepa now was silent; she was enveloped, apparently, 
in a melancholy that kept her apart from the gaiety of 
the Bolivar; her air made it plain that, while she was 
glad others could enjoy music and drinking, the pleasures 
of the senses offered her nothing. Teresita and Hattrick 
danced, and, it seemed to Bradier, when they were ab- 
sent, Chepa recovered; her appraising glance sped about 
the café, she drank not without a certain relish. She had 
been sitting across the table from Hattrick, but when he 
returned she was beside him: she hadn’t moved—appar- 
ently the man occupied the place he had left—yet they 
were together. In a low voice Teresita told Govett Bra- 
dier that the colono had gone back to Guatemala. To the 
last he had begged her to accompany him. ‘How do you 
feel about it?” he asked. ‘We kissed each other and 
there were some tears,” she confessed. “He was a good 
man, and I had a black hour after he left. But that is 
all over. I would have thrown myself out of the train 
window. Or perhaps it was a boat. It would have been 
the same. Goodness isn’t my fate. I pray for it but I 
don’t want it.” Bradier spoke of her desire to be a pro- 
fessional dancer, adding that he might be very useful to 
her, but she shook her head. ‘Even that has gone,” she 
admitted. “If I had started a year ago I could have done 
it; now the work would kill me. It would be impossible. 
What IamIam.” Under the table her body came close 
to him; for an instant her formality was dissolved in an 
appeal and a promise. 

“TY hated to hear you say that you were an old man and 
that your life was over. If you think that, it will get to 
be a curse and come true. And you are different from. 
the time when you were here before. You thought I 
didn’t know that. Then you were in love, you didn’t 
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talk about old age. You listened but you didn’t hear 
much, your mind was away. Now it’s here but it doesn’t 
listen. It is heavy. The love is over.” Bradier told 
her that she was too intelligent for comfort. “But it’s 
all about the past. I want to know what’s coming; not 
about love . . . unless you happen to understand what 
it is.’ She did, Teresita asserted, but it couldn’t be ex- 
plained, it could only be—be shared. “Like two things 
that made one,” she said awkwardly. “Can a blind man 
see light? It’s different, though, in women from men. A 
woman makes up her mind she is in love, like that,’’ she 
opened her hand instantaneously. ‘She decides and it is 
true. Suddenly, Govett. But a man—he doesn’t know 
when it happens.” 

How, he wondered, had Teresita discovered his name? 
But of course she remembered it from the familiar saluta- 
tions the first night he had come to the Bolivar. Her pro- 
nunciation softened its abrupt harshness. It had always 
reminded him of the sound of a cocking pistol. It was 
clear that she saw his small surprise, for she said at once, 
“Perhaps you didn’t like me to call you that, in a café.” 
He reassured her vigorously: it was damned civil, flatter- 
ing, that she remembered it, out of all the names con- 
stantly floating before her. Hattrick complained that he 
had no success with Chepa. “She won’t talk to me at 
all, but keeps thinking of someone who isn’t here. Any- 
one could tell that.” He had no possible claim on her, 
Hattrick added; in Tampico he was as unimportant as he 
was temporary. Teresita asked, “Do you think Chepa 
would be smart to let herself get interested in anyone who 
was going away to-morrow or the next day? I have never 
even seen her thoughtful before. It is so unusual that for 
-a while I was afraid she was sick. But there is someone 
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else that worries her—did you know, Govett, that Chepa 
had an invalid brother? It is hopeless and often makes | 
her sad. To support a brother by dancing with strangers | 
and drinking grenadine and water is hard on the heart.” 

“Chepa,”’ James Hattrick declared, “you don’t realize 
how splendid that is, how glad I am to hear it. And it’s 
curious, too, isn’t it?”—he was addressing Bradier and 
Shermer, Deleker was temporarily at another table—‘I 
mean you think of women supporting brothers and hus- 
bands by sewing and occupations like that. But dancing 
in a café, as Teresita says, with everybody, drunk and 
sober, and then, in an evening dress, going home with > 
what she has—has made. You wouldn’t think of it. I 
mean, seeing her, at the table.” Teresita remarked that 
it might be best to say no more about Chepa’s brother; 
at times it overcame her; she would weep uncontrollably. 

“Of course you are right,” Hattrick declared. “It was 
damned thoughtless of us. Chepa, this is a dance we 
ought to whirl through.” When they had gone Shermer 
asked, ‘““Teresita, what is the name of Chepa’s brother?” 
She answered without hesitation, “Sebastian.” And what 
was his illness? “He was greatly injured by curiosity,” 
she informed him. “In some cases it has been fatal.” 
Shermer, who grew annoyed, asserted that he would ask 
what he liked and that Chepa had no brother sick or well. 
“It was pure nonsense,” he repeated; “and you can’t lie 
to me or to Hattrick when I’m responsible for him.” 
Teresita replied calmly that she had no interest in lying 
to him, his Mr. Hattrick was a subject of total indifference 
to her. “But your manners are so bad,” she continued, 
“that it would be better for you to go away.” 

Shermer answered that he would leave when he was 
quite prepared, not before, but Bradier touched him on 
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the arm. “Shermer,’’ he said, “you know the Bolivar as 
well as I do. If you don’t go now there will be a great 
deal of trouble. And not only to-night.” James Hat- 
trick had returned with Chepa. “Trouble,” he repeated, 
gazing about at them; “there’s no trouble here.” Sher- 
mer rose heavily. “I have been asked to leave by 
Teresita and threatened by Govett Bradier. If you don’t 
mind, Hattrick, since we are invited to, we will take 
ourselves off.” But Hattrick did mind, very much in- 
deed. “It’s ridiculous, the night hasn’t begun. Sit down, 
Shermer, and behave yourself.” Teresita said, “He is 
worried because he says he’s responsible for you; he must 
see that you get home safely.” 

“Well, he isn’t; and this is a good time for him to find 
it out. I’m tremendously indebted to you, Shermer, and 
grateful and a lot else, but you don’t have to worry about 
me. You really don’t. I can get around alone. And 
here, if you have to go, I am not alone, with Mr. Bradier 
and that other man and Teresita and Chepa.” He gave 
her a brief affectionate embrace. Shermer caught him by 
the arm. “Come outside,” he insisted; “just for a mo- 
ment; I want to speak to you privately.” Hattrick re- 
marked private hell. There was too much privacy 
around him already. Or else, for his part, he wanted a 
little of it with Chepa. Shermer said, “Don’t be a fool. 
These people are not your friends. Did you believe that 
long story about the girl’s brother? Because if you did 
you need a nurse. Be sensible and come with me.” 
Deleker returned to the table and stood by Bradier’s 
shoulder. ‘What is it?” he demanded. 

“Mr. Shermer has just pointed out to Mr. Hattrick 
what is obviously true—he says we are not Mr. Hattrick’s 
friends. There would be difficulties to the contrary since 
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we have just met him.” Bradier spoke slowly, reason- 
ably. “I don’t see anything in that to get Shermer ex- 
cited,’ Deleker went on; ‘“‘but I’d be willing to listen to 
what else he had to say.” Shermer urged James Hat- 
trick again to come outside. He was, Shermer said, 
drunk. “Not yet,” Hattrick retorted, “later. And a 
very honourable state.” Deleker’s mouth was close be- 
side Bradier’s ear. ‘It’s getting a little public; hadn’t I 
better lead him away?” Govett Bradier nodded. “Come 
on, Shermer,” Deleker continued cheerfully, “we are going 
to take the air. It will surprise you how much you'll ap- 
preciate it.” Shermer moved back. “I am going out of 
here quietly with Mr. Hattrick. I understand what this 
is about and that it’s partly my fault. We are leaving 
together.” 

“There, my dear Shermer,” Hattrick told him, “you 
are making a mistake; you can go but not together.” 
Deleker reiterated, “Come on. You’re drunk and making 
a disturbance. Here is Jimeno.” The proprietor of the 
Bolivar was beside him. “I am sorry, Mr. Shermer, but 
we must have order.” The Spaniard’s hand slipped under 
his arm. “You damned idiot,” Shermer addressed Hat- 
trick; ‘“you’ll be lucky if you are not killed.” Deleker’s 
palm closed over his mouth, and, with Jimeno on the 
other side, he was quickly guided to the stairs. When 
James Hattrick sat down Bradier glanced at him com- 
prehensively: there was no evidence that his drinking had 
seriously affected him. He was talking again about Mex- 
ico, a country where vanilla grew in the greatest abund- 
ance and emerald-coloured parakeets sat in pairs on the 
branches. He referred to Chepa as his love-bird, and 
announced that they were leaving the café. It was pos- 
sible for him to go, Deleker explained, but Chepa couldn’t 
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get away; it was not two o’clock yet, and she would have 
to remain until three-thirty. Both girls affirmed this. 
“Ridiculous,” Hattrick replied; “we are going out in my 
car. We’ve had all of this we want.” He summoned 
Jimeno. “I am taking Chepa out for a ride,” he as- 
serted. The proprietor stopped him at once. “That 
isn’t allowed. She will have to stay until after three. 
Then it is as you like.” Jimeno turned away, and 
Teresita held Hattrick from rising. “Wait,” she told 
him; “TI will speak to Soledad.” She was gone for half 
an hour, and when she returned her expression was not 
hopeful. ‘It would be a good plan to order champagne, 
if you are willing,” she said. Hattrick asserted that he 
didn’t intend to sit there and drink champagne, Chepa 
and he 

“Tf you are to have any chance at all you must do 
what Teresita says,” Bradier instructed him. “In other 
words we must buy champagne; this is a question of 
money. In Mexico everything is arrived at indirectly: 
you can’t go in a straight line.” If it was only the ex- 
pense, Hattrick responded, with a handful of gold, they 
would go at once. It wasn’t, Bradier continued. The 
best thing for him to do was to sit still and drink the 
champagne, since he had paid thirty-eight pesos a bottle 
for it. Bradier left the table and found Jimeno below, 
at the bar opening from the street. He courteously gave 
Govett Bradier a drink, the brandy was appreciated, and 
he had the glasses refilled. ‘Mr. Hattrick was impatient,” 
Bradier proceeded; “‘he doesn’t know Tampico.” Jimeno 
wouldn’t have his girls taken out during the working 
hours. ‘In a night,” he said, “I would have none left. 
This is a respectable café, Mr. Bradier; gentlemen can 
not come in here and offer me money.” Bradier admitted 
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that he was interested in James Hattrick’s success with 
Chepa; they were all interested; it had been an affair 
planned by Teresita for her friend. ‘He will be liberal 
and he will patronize your wine. We brought him over 
for that from the Louisian. Tell me, Jimeno, how much 
is Chepa worth for the rest of the night?” The pro- 
prietor of the Bolivar solemnly estimated her value for 
the hour and a half which remained at fifty pesos. 
Bradier placed the centenario in his hand. “Very well, 
for you, Mr. Bradier,” Jimeno agreed. “But they must 
not go out together. Tell your friend to wait in the 
street and have Teresita take Chepa to the dressing-room. 
I will speak to Soledad.”’” As much of this as was neces- 
sary Bradier communicated to Hattrick. ‘You are to 
go on alone and wait, a little beyond the door.” 

After he had gone Deleker proceeded to get drunk. He 
danced with Teresita until she positively refused to con- 
tinue, and he repeatedly told Bradier that he was higher, 
wider, than a steel derrick. “And if there had been any 
more difficulty with Shermer I would have thrown him 
down the steps. Jimeno or not.” He had a lot to say 
about the protection of James Hattrick. ‘He’ll be well 
enough looked after by Chepa. She will drag his pockets 
—for her invalid brother Sebastian. Mr. Bradier, I 
want you to notice that boy in the left corner, he’s with 
the red-haired girl who used to be a stenographer for the 
British Mexican Company. I’ve never seen him here be- 
fore for one thing, and he knows who you are for an- 
other.” 

Govett Bradier saw a thinly built young individual with 
a long narrow face and light hair plastered in a single — 
sweep over his head. “What makes you certain he knows 
me?” he asked. Deleker couldn’t exactly answer that, 
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but he was convinced he was right. ‘He’s done it pretty 
well, but I’ve got it on him. When you went down stairs 
to see Jimeno he made a pass to follow you, but he 
stopped. I guess he noticed we were waiting. What do 
you think?” Bradier, concisely, thought that he had 
had too much brandy to be trustworthy. ‘We will do 
nothing,” he decided, “except to see if I’ve wasted two 
thousand pesos.” What, Teresita demanded, were they 
talking about? ‘The boy with light hair in the corner,” 
Deleker answered. “He is more interested in Mr. 
Bradier than I like.” 

“You mean sitting with Glorita? I don’t like it either. 
There is something in his face—it is a sheep’s head full 
of ants. You don’t often see that in an American. What 
does he seem to you, Govett?” Bradier knew. “I’ve 
brought them to Mexico myself, but they are almost al- 
ways useless. There is no word in Spanish.” ‘Teresita’s 
eyes widened. “‘Asesino?” she demanded. He acknowl- 
edged that something of the sort had been in his mind. 
“T am recalling him from a glimpse, and I may be wrong.” 
Teresita pressed her face close against Deleker’s, whis- 
pering to him; he nodded; but Bradier interrupted them. 
“There is nothing to do,” he insisted; “since we know him, 
if we’re correct, there is nothing we need to do. I am 
very much taken up with him, to tell you the truth. Per- 
haps we can learn a new trick or two. He’s going to 
dance, but he’ll keep away from us . . . if we’ve guessed 
him.” He did; he led the girl Teresita had identified to 
the farther end of the room; when the music stopped he 
sat with his back to Bradier. ‘Teresita’s gaze, he saw, 
never left the fair head and narrow stooped shoulders they 
had been discussing. 

“He wouldn’t have a knife,” she concluded, “since he 
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is an American. It must be a pistol. Govett, how near 
would he be to shoot?” Not more than ten feet away, he 
informed her; ‘and closer if possible. He’ll have an auto- 
matic and he’d rather, he’d much rather, rest it on my 
back. They shoot low.” Teresita explained that if he 
got near her she’d cure his murderous ambitions. “I 
think you are wrong to sit here. Please, Govett, excuse 
Mr. Deleker and me for a minute.” That was unneces- 
sary, he told her, because he was going back to the Im- 
perial at once. ‘No, Deleker, don’t go out with me. 
Stay and pay the account and see me at the hotel to- 
morrow, at noon.” He rose, and Teresita half exclaimed, 
“Look, oh, be careful!” There was a stir at the table 
where the light-haired boy had been sitting—a waiter had 
him by the arm and was waving a check in his face. 
Jimeno was hurrying forward. “It seems that we have 
employees in the Bolivar,” Bradier said over his shoulder. 
He secured his hat and cane and went quickly out to 
where his car was waiting. To-night had been a better 
show than it had promised. He, too, liked James Hat- 
trick. It was clear that he wasn’t an oil man, it was more 
probable that, with such a creditable Spanish, he was con- 
cerned with Pan-American investments. Perhaps. He 
would know when Teresita had seen Chepa. A good 
show but the curtain had been up for a long while; it had 
become too familiar to him . . . without fresh incentive 
or surprise. 


His life, his state of mind, were, really, what it was 
inevitable they should be without Vida; when he had 
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grown remoter from the world of affairs, the affair of 
oil, he had re-founded all his existence on their love; and, 
now that had collapsed, his sense of emptiness was cor- 
respondingly deeper. His hope, his promises of happi- 
ness, had been so high. What was it, he wondered, that 
had ruthlessly destroyed them? It seemed to Bradier 
that his head had conquered what should have been the 
invincible forces of his heart: as soon as his thoughts of 
Vida were shorn of emotion they had appeared ridiculous. 
He had realized that most clearly in the admission that 
his age was inappropriate to romance; he wasn’t too old 
for feeling—although he had no faint desire for it now— 
but he was for the labours of creating a practical actuality, 
a social and civilized condition, out of a primitive im- 
pulse. But how much of this, after all, could he tell 
Vida? 

Bradier wanted to explain it all, exactly as it had oc- 
curred to him; he wanted Vida to know everything that 
had gone through his head; and then, it was his belief, 
they might construct a different and lasting relationship, 
a permanent light sincere attachment. His thoughts, he 
told himself, had been very complete, very convincing; 
she couldn’t help but be impressed, swayed, by them. Of 
course, the connection of the whole situation with Presby 
Corew made it awkward; damn it, on that plane it had 
been nearly impossible. If he were certain of his attitude 
toward Vida what was he going to say to Presby? What 
could he say? ‘The direct thing, naturally, was better— 
I thought I wanted to take your wife from you and have 
her for myself but I find I don’t. That was better in 
theory; but he couldn’t say it to Corew. Not like that. 
His substitution of honesty for shallow form could not 
be made to cover every eventuality. It was extremely 
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awkward because, between them, Vida’s pride must suffer. 
Presby would, naturally, take her back from him, but it 
would be a scene painfully approaching comedy. 

It was probable Vida would repudiate both of them, 
leave them for a third condition entirely her own. She 
was as independent in spirit as she was unpredictable. 
Yet nothing that she might do would relieve him from the 
obligation of a full admission to Presby Corew. Thank 
God, he would be brief. The fact was that, in the pres- 
ent stage of society, there was no room for truth; no one 
could do or say what was simplest. He saw more 
clearly than ever how feeling, false or actual, continually 
upset reason; but the trouble with him now was that the 
reverse of this was so. Was it the result of the tropical 
fever, the calentura, in him? He could understand it at- 
tacking his physical atoms, poisoning and wasting them; 
but, far more than his body, his mind had been changed. 
In a way, it seemed to him, lately his mind had been 
created. Whatever had happened, he had been separated 
from the established mass of thought and sensation. 

He was only avoiding the difficulties connected with 
Vida and Presby—he must meet them as soon as possible. 
Vida had said that, probably, she would be in Tampico 
within a week; and he was glad of that; for in any other 
case he would have had to return immediately to Chor- 
reras. It began to be evident to him what she would do— 
he had been, ultimately, right: she wouldn’t go back to 
Presby. Not under the circumstances. After a cursed 
bad time for him they would all three separate to their 
enormous individual benefit. His sense of confidence 
rapidly returned; in the end reason would be magnifi- 
cently justified. For example, it would have been crim- 
inal folly for Presby to shoot him—he, Govett Bradier, 
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was at fault in that—just as it would have been futile for 
him to marry Vida in a spirit of conventional obligation. 
He didn’t want her, Corew was better off without her, and 
she would be sick of them both. He’d telephone for 
Presby, and they would have dinner together, the three 
of them; a dinner that would end in a great deal of 
friendly drinking and good sense. 

In the meantime he could concentrate his attention on 
George K. Lentz; probably, when Vida and Corew were 
in Tampico, that affair too would be solved. There 
weren’t many baffling elements left. But he wished that 
Olwine were still connected with the Alianza department 
of banking; he didn’t believe for a minute that Lentz 
was stupid enough to misappropriate to his private use 
Alianza funds: but Olwine had been aware of the whole 
local financial situation. He was, in his own capacity, 
as informed as Luis Sixto. Govett Bradier once more 
went over the facts in connection with Lentz. He was 
depreciating the Chorreras and Zacamixtle properties of 
the Alianza Company by paid agents, an organizer or 
appraiser of Pan-American properties was staying with 
him; and he had such an aversion to interference, or 
even investigation, that he had employed a man to kill 
Bradier. The possibility of a drastic counter-attack oc- 
curred to him, he remembered Teresita’s practical ad- 
vice, but he dropped it at once. He regarded the element 
of danger with a complete equanimity—he had never 
been interested in compromise but always in success. 

There were various avenues of procedure open to him— 
such as a skilful persuasion applied to the light-haired boy 
—but he still thought that it was preferable to wait, for 
another day, anyhow. The chances were against a crys- 
tallization of Lentz’s plans so soon. And then there was 
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Deleker’s report—he would have seen Teresita before — 
he came to the Imperial. When Deleker arrived he bore 
an expression of rueful amusement. “What the devil do 
you think?” he proceeded at once. “Teresita was in a 
rage with Chepa when I got there. They were, of course, 
still in bed; but Teresita was like a hurricane in a sheet. 
She could hardly talk. It took me a long while to find 
out what was the matter, and it was this—Chepa would 
tell Teresita nothing. She had heard nothing, she had 
learned nothing, there were no notes or papers. Damn it, 
Mr. Bradier, she fell in love with Hattrick. She did for 
a fact, and, naturally, like Shermer, she warned him 
against us all. At last Teresita put me out; and I don’t 
mind adding this—she was like a small dark Venus in a 
pink cloud.” 

That, Deleker’s information and not his response to 
beauty, Bradier hadn’t been prepared for; and yet it was 
entirely probable, he now recognized. The loyalty de- 
veloped in Chepa was no different from the loyalty— 
yes, to him—in Teresita. However, it was decidedly 
funny; Deleker’s look of dejection added to its humour. 
“Not one word would that thin bitch repeat,” he said 
again. “I called her some things myself. It was no 
good. Love had claimed her. ‘Teresita was stirred up 
because I could see she was afraid you’d think she had 
failed you. She said that she should have undertaken 
Mr. James Hattrick herself; but she’d had no idea Chepa 
was such a soft candle. But she didn’t want you to see 
her making advances to some other man. Listen, Mr. 
Bradier, I wouldn’t overlook Teresita while I was so at- 
tentive to George K. Lentz. I’m not so sure I wouldn’t 
rather disregard him. There will be a minute when 
Teresita realizes you are going home with no proper or 
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improper token of affection for her. She hasn’t grasped 
it yet. I can let you in on that. I’ll bet anything you 
like she has had very expensive prayers said for the two 
of you.” 

Govett Bradier replied curtly, with no trace of grati- 
tude, that their affair was with Lentz and not the girls of 
the Bolivar café. And it wasn’t serious about Hattrick. 
He was glad to have him eliminated. “I’m not certain 
that I won’t go directly to Lentz, say to-morrow. But 
by then this may well all be over. To-morrow afternoon 
it’s not impossible you’ll be on your way to Chor- 
reras . . . prepared to be Mr. Corew’s assistant.” Dele- 
ker’s profuse thanks made Bradier sorry that he had 
spoken of the plan for him forming in his mind. He re- 
viewed, mentally, his position with the Alianza Petroleum 
Corporation, the extent of his influence; and it seemed to 
Govett Bradier that it was very actual; it went very far. 
And not only on account of his knowledge of the Com- 
pany’s private annals, his grasp of the international poli- 
tics bound into it; he realized that without him it could 
not have existed on its present plane. An individual was 
stronger, of greater importance, than an organization: 
the latter, usually, was what one man decided on, what 
he laboured and schemed for. What he was! However, 
he had never made an effort to occupy a place of public 
recognition; only a relative few, even in the Alianza Com- 
pany, were aware of his value. 

Certainly George K. Lentz was not one of these; in ad- 
dition Lentz had been ill-advised; Mexico itself would 
ruin him; unless, as he had said, he left almost at once; 
it was due him to admit that he had implied his funda- 
mental unfitness for it. He intended to retire or to be 
immensely elevated as a result of his activity in the trop- 
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ics. New York would be his goal: the best he could hope | 
for there, aside from an immediate fortune, was the presi- 
dency of a corporation; a corporation, perhaps, operating 
in Mexico; an oil corporation. Govett Bradier found 
that train of thought very absorbing, it might be instruc- 
tive. Lentz could easily make a great sum of money by 
purchases, investments, in an improper application of 
knowledge gained as an officer in the Alianza Company; 
this could be either in the sale or purchase of property or 
by disposing of valuable information to other interested 
concerns. But that wasn’t in harmony with what Brad- 
ier knew about him; he was certain that pride, position, 
would quicker seduce Lentz. There was no chance of 
his being president of the Alianza holdings, none of the 
other great established corporations was open to his am- 
bitions. 

“Deleker,’ Govett Bradier said, “you spoke of a sale 
of land on the Panuco, probably for a terminal, and you 
said no one knew who was involved. Who owned the 
property before this?” Deleker showed his pleasure at 
being able to answer him promptly and completely. “A 
small group of Mexicans who sold it by secret treaty. 
That is possible since it’s all nothing but rumour yet; no 
title has been entered. We weren’t touched,” he added. 
“But I was sure I had forgotten something,” he went on; 
“T intended to tell you last night. Yesterday afternoon I 
saw Sehor Tomas Xavier Yermo.” 

Bradier was in the act of lighting a cigar, but, instead, 
he carefully blew out the match and laid it beside the 
cigar on a table. He turned sharply, facing Deleker. 
_ “In Tampico? You saw Yermo?” he demanded. “On 
the Plaza de la Libertad, coming out of the telegraph 
station.” Bradier sat motionless, absorbed in thought. 
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Then he took up the cigar and struck a fresh match. 
“You must find where Yermo is or where he has been. 
Immediately. He’s well known, a Mexican of conse- 
quence, and that won’t be impossible. Luis Sixto would 
be useful.” Deleker rose and moved at once to the door. 
“Hadn’t you better wait for the rest? It’s this, that it is 
important to know if Hattrick and Sefior Yermo have 
been together.” 

In reality, how commonplace the explanation of all 
that had puzzled him was! But he had foreseen that. 
Bradier wasn’t concerned with the result of Deleker’s in- 
vestigation; he was already certain of what he had gone 
out to find. His, Bradier’s, search was over; he had ful- 
filled his obligation to Presby Corew. Or was it to him- 
self? To an obligation fastened on him by his superior 
experience alone. It was dark when Deleker returned. 
“Mr. Hattrick and the consequential Mexican drove into 
town from the direction of the Colonia Aguila last eve- 
ning at about seven.” Bradier thanked him. “You 
remember who Tomas Xavier Yermo is?” he asked. 
“Certainly, the nuisance in the Tamiana lease.” “Ex- 
actly,” Bradier replied; “and why, do you suppose, has he 
continued to be a nuisance? Because the settlement, the 
sale, had to be put off until it suited the Pan-Kansas Com- 
pany to buy.” Deleker was still confused. “Well, then, 
the Pan-Kansas investment wouldn’t come in until it was 
worth their while. They wanted the Alianza sea terminal 
and all its facilities and properties; and they told Lentz 
if he could get them they would make him a president or 
a power or some such thing. Do you see yet—Rayon 
and the trouble at Chorreras and Lentz’s talk about the 
north field? 

“It wasn’t entirely a bad scheme, if Lentz could keep 
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clear of actual implication. I know that more than once 
we were at the point of letting the Tamiana land go. 
Sick of all the legal difficulties. The more you consider 
it the better it gets. There would be nothing criminal in 
the Pan-Kansas Company’s taking over our holdings in 
the south field... if we sold them. And Rayén 
wouldn’t talk; he has his personal vanity too; he’s a 
Mexican general and a patriot, and not a bandit for hire. 
If Lentz has any intelligence he won’t have confided in 
anyone; he only had to deal with subordinates, and he 
could pretty well discharge and hire them as he chose. 
He did it. Getting the money, in gold, to Rayén was. 
difficult; but there’s no reason, now, to suppose it came 
from Tampico; it could have been flown or shipped up 
from Vera Cruz .. . specially if Yermo and his group 
were interested.” 

“Then it’s all over!” Deleker cried; ‘and we have 
Lentz, everything we need.” 

“Including proof?” Bradier asked. ‘I can’t see a rea- 
son why Lentz shouldn’t calmly deny any of this. 
Though just the charge would make his position very in- 
secure. I had already thought of seeing him; but I 
didn’t know the interview would be so amusing. Deleker, 
I have been a misfortune for Mr. Lentz. He made a 
serious mistake in not keeping me, under a cross, at Chor- 
reras. I would have been buried there, near my sea 
terminal. And it was a shame the waiter, last night, de- 
tained the young gentleman with the nicely brushed hair. 
I won’t go out this evening, Deleker. The Bolivar will 
have to get along without me. Though I have an idea 
Mr. Hattrick will be there with his Chepa. If you should 
happen to meet him give him my warm regards; you 
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could say that I might see him on the train; since we'll 
both be going North almost at once.” 

The familiar sense of weariness settled over him; his 
knees hardly had power to support him; his arms were 
leaden. Bradier shut out the heat and noise of Tampico, 
he drew the shades down on the glare of the arc-lights, 
and fell into an exhausted sleep. He half woke, sighed 
deeply and turned, and was asleep again. When, finally, 
he stirred, regained his consciousness, there was early sun- 
light along the street and he was excessively hungry. He 
had coffee as soon as possible; and then, still in bed, he lay 
relaxed and thoughtful. There was no reason for him to 
get up; he had only, later, to telephone for Presby 
Corew and, perhaps, see Lentz. Unless George K. Lentz 
had him killed outright the sea terminal at Chorreras, 
Corew, were safe: Lentz might deny everything, but he 
could force an investigation that would expose the pro- 
ceedings against the Alianza properties to even the public 
that read newspapers. George K. Lentz, to be very col- 
loquial, was cooked. And he, Govett Bradier, had again 
been the chef of a Mexican dish not without its sharp 
native condiments, the scarlet chillis. It was strange to 
realize that if it hadn’t been for a misconception of 
Presby Corew’s he would now be in New York, preparing 
to marry Vida, Lentz probably at the culmination of his 
ambitious planning. Which, he asked himself, would 
have been better? ‘‘Which?” he repeated aloud. 


* 
* * 


It was a question he couldn’t answer for the reason that 
it concerned a Govett Bradier other than his present self; 
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he knew, generally, what that difference was, but he had 
little if any comprehension of what had brought the 
change about. It was easy to say that it had been caused 
by Presby Corew—Presby rather than Vida—but that, 
after all, accounted for nothing: the facts of life hadn’t 
been presented to him differently, it was his reaction that 
was incalculable, unsettled. He’d had various attitudes 
toward this, toward himself; usually an annoyance at a 
long succession of insoluble doubts and inquiries; they 
had only resulted, he thought, in tangling his motives and 
interrupting his acts. More than once he had accused 
himself of sentimentality; a word Bradier used to indicate 
irrational and excessive emotion. Was it possible that 
he had begun to think of the feelings of others instead of 
limiting himself to his own necessary requirements? No 
one could attempt both and arrive anywhere; the first, 
the truth was, was fatal enough in itself. Examining 
himself rigorously he found no more consideration for the 
world, for humanity at large, than formerly; he hadn’t a 
particle of interest in people unknown to him and hap- 
less, no commitment with the future of the world. None! 
Yet, at almost no more than a word, after a lifetime to 
the contrary, he had thrown aside all his own hopes . . . 
for what? What he had done, he recognized, would be 
described as admirable, an inescapable part of the obli- 
gation of men; but that had no meaning for Bradier—he 
had lived too long aside from approbation to begin to 
need it now. 

There was no good in looking beyond himself for the ex- 
planation of his course; its secret was buried within him. 
He was practically dressed when a sharp and unfamiliar, 
a hurried, rapping fell on his door. He moved instinct- 
ively toward the drawer which held his pistol. “Come 
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in,” he said in a challenging voice. The man who en- 
tered, Bradier knew, was an employee of the Alianza 
Company who stayed about the office halls and was sent 
around Tampico on errands. He was palpably breath- 
less, disorganized; a reflection of a state touching him 
generally, a shared excitement, rather than personal. Mr. 
Lentz wanted to see Mr. Bradier. At once, please. The 
car was waiting in the street. Govett Bradier frankly 
put the pistol into his pocket; then, finding a hat and 
stick, he was ready to proceed. 

There was no delay in his reaching George K. Lentz. 
The Company runner brought him to the door and a 
clerk swiftly conducted him to the office of the manager- 
in-chief. Lentz was in his usual sober dress; at first 
Bradier thought he was, as customary, collected and re- 
lentlessly normal; then he saw that Lentz was nervous. 
Lentz shifted the copper ink well on his desk into a num- 
ber of positions. Then he thanked Bradier for coming 
so promptly. “It was fortunate you hadn’t gone, to 
Mexico City or—or New York.” Bradier replied that 
he had had no intention of removing to either of those 
places immediately. But how, Lentz querulously asked, 
was he to have known that? “Mr. Bradier,” he said 
abruptly; “Mr. Presby Corew is dead. He was killed 
coming to the railhead of the International road. Several 
shots were fired from the monte.” 

Having said this it was evident he was relieved; he sat 
back in his chair and, for a sufficient interval, met 
Bradier’s gaze. Although Bradier had instantly grasped 
all the significance of his words he was, at the same time, 
astounded. He had thought of Presby, now, as being 
wholly safe; he had dismissed him from his mind. But 
he was dead, shot out of his automobile. He asked, 
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composediy, “What have you done?” The measures 
Lentz had taken were obviously adequate: he had sent 
Paradice to Chorreras and cabled both Washington and 
New York; he had notified the State of Vera Cruz and 
Mexico City of their responsibility. “And Mrs. Corew 
will come back here, to my house, at once.” John Para- 
dice was to arrange for that instantly on his arrival at 
Chorreras. ‘Why did you send for me, Lentz?” Govett 
Bradier demanded, ‘‘What is there I could do?” George 
K. Lentz met this question with surprise. “You know the 
country better than anyone else in the Alianza Company; 
and you have just been at the sea terminal and Zacamix- 
tle; there is every reason for consulting with you. In the 
North your opinion will be more wanted than any other. 
Well, we ought to have it here first; we need your assist- 
ance.” 

Bradier considered the situation before him: what was 
there to gain by candour? On the contrary, the chance 
was Lentz knew practically all that was passing through 
his thoughts; little could be saved by caution. Yet 
Presby’s death, his murder, a shocking fact, didn’t 
obliterate the need to pursue to its finality Lentz’s ambi- 
tion. Bradier slowly proceeded. “If you are asking for 
my opinion it is, of course, fully formed. So far as I’m 
involved no investigation is necessary. What the Mexi- 
can government will do, what it has done, you must know. 
There will be an inquiry, perhaps the official execution 
of a vagrant soldier or peon, and the notice of debt ac- 
cepted from the United States. There will be speeches in 
Congress, questions by senators of different interests, and - 
a political attack on the Administration. The oil men 
in Mexico, the Alianza men in the field, the staffs at 
Sabana Grande and Cerro Azul and the Standard and 
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Corona terminals, the Aguila and the Agwi, they will all 
understand it, and say nothing except among themselves.” 
Lentz leaned sharply forward. 

“That is what I want to know. Mr. Bradier, what 
will they say?” 

“How can that be important to you?” he replied. 
“You are not a part of their life. You are leaving 
Mexico very soon. Except privately it won’t get to New 
York. No one in Washington would listen.” Lentz in- 
sisted, “(What will they say?” Very well, then, he could 
have it, now. “That he was shot by gold bullets.” 
Bradier’s voice was cold, even. George K. Lentz waved 
that aside. “There is always talk like that, in Mexico. 
It is a land of vague inexact threats. I really thought 
you would say something intelligent.” Bradier repeated, 
“Gold bullets run by the Pan-Kansas Corporation and 
apparently fired by General Rayon. But in here we 
know who shot Mr. Corew, who and why.” 

“That,” Lentz asserted, “has the sound of a disagree- 
able intention. What is it you mean?” He was told. 
“Mr. Corew is dead because you wanted to be a president 
or a potentate North. He was killed in your effort to 
drive your own company out of the south field. He was 
shot because you wanted to get control of the Tamiana 
lease and our resources for the Pan-Kansas Corporation. 
Is that clear enough?” Lentz said, “You are mad, quite 
mad. Luckily, no one will believe you. You couldn’t 
convince the elevator man you were right. A lot of 
people think your mind has been touched by malaria. 
They see signs of it. Until now I said not, but I was 
wrong. It’s the malaria and Mexico, combined, Mr. 
Bradier. You stayed too long. And let me give you 
some advice—don’t go any further with this nonsense. 
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It will only hurt you. I can take care of myself. Stop 
it. I thought as highly as possible of Mr. Corew; and, 
if you will be good enough to remember, I was set against 
his going to Chorreras; I gather an idea of your own. I 
had a feeling it would be disastrous for him. A fine 
young man but not fitted for the tropics. I told you he 
didn’t belong there. I am more than surprised. Why, 
damn it, you are committing suicide.” 

“At least you have tried to save me from that,” 
Bradier returned; “but the enterprising young person who 
had a look at me here hasn’t been very successful. Not 
yet. But he will be, in a different way, Lentz—he will 
know all that is hidden from us. I mean about the future 
and heaven and God and hell. I am going to have his 
sense of values corrected. Make them eternal. This— 
this accident to Mr. Corew has changed a great deal, you 
are going to have an opportunity to prove that you can 
take care of yourself. Lentz, I don’t believe you are 
hard, I don’t think you’re able; it’s my opinion you have 
blundered into this, mostly from vanity. It was all clear 
to you in theory, but not in fact. It’s my opinion that 
the whole affair, and principally General Melchor Rayon, 
was scarcely more than comic opera to you. You fooled 
yourself into thinking that blank cartridges would get 
what you wanted.” An unreasoning anger began to 
permeate him: 

“Yes, Lentz. You didn’t understand that life was a 
loaded gun and that it was loaded with death. You had 
your little ambition to be a power and chance gave you 
an opening . . . to nearly accomplish it. Nearly, Lentz; 
don’t forget that fora moment. The truth is, though you 
may not see it yet, that you failed. You launched your 
ambition in too big a sea, and it smashed. If you don’t 
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know what smashed it I’ll tell you. I did. It wouldn’t 
do to let you succeed; the whole thing was too filthy 
and you are too filthy. You haven’t even a healthy 
selfishness; no one would have objected to that; you 
could have carried it as far as possible. Yes, and shot 
Presby Corew on the way. We’d have said then that it 
couldn’t be helped. You were stronger than Presby. 
But you didn’t want to kill him; you hadn’t that much 
vision or courage. He was shot because you were a 
coward and afraid of the shadow of your own hopes.” 

George K. Lentz rose. “Mr. Bradier, there is no 
reason for me to listen to you any further. You will 
either go or I’ll have you forcibly removed. Think how 
much you’d enjoy that.” Bradier said, “Sit down; you 
may be right about the insanity; I could come very near 
killing you. If you call anyone I will tell them you had 
Mr. Corew murdered ... first. First, Lentz!” He 
stood irresolutely, and then returned to his chair, leaning 
forward with his hands clasped, his eyes fixed on Govett 
Bradier. ‘You have been trying to get me killed, I will 
admit, but only because you’ve grown desperate. You're 
afraid. The trouble with you is that you are not really 
bad; you are false, false as hell. A mistake.” 

“Tf I’m a mistake, what are you?” Lentz demanded; 
“you have said some hard things, but why don’t they all 
better apply to you? You have been nothing but a mur- 
derer for years, a paid criminal. You’ve lied to Mexico 
and to your own government and killed honest competi- 
tion and destroyed property. It’s splendid to hear you 
like this. That’s why I’m listening to you, not because 
you could threaten me; I’m interested to hear how far 
you'll go.” Bradier replied, “Far enough. I have lied 
to the Mexican Government, Lentz; you’re right. Some 
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of the things I said in the United States, and under oath, 
were not entirely disinterested; and I’ve not only had 
men killed, I’ve killed them. Very different, that. I was 
producing oil, getting it out of the ground and into ships 
under conditions that would have ended you overnight, 
but what are you producing? I never thought I’d be able 
to say this to you. I knew you existed, I had seen you, 
safe in offices and clubs; and it seemed to me you were 
beyond reach. But here you are, George K. Lentz, fat 
and filthy and frightened. 

“Don’t move and don’t ring; and remember there’s 
almost nothing keeping me from shooting you. You used 
to talk about Mr. Corew not being adequate for the 
tropics, and I was inclined to agree with you; but what 
you really meant was that he was too damned adequate. 
You couldn’t buy him and you couldn’t threaten him, 
and with me here you couldn’t exactly get him replaced. 
Not soon enough. I was good, Lentz, but if Presby 
Corew had had a chance he would have been better. His 
head was finer and his hand was just as steady. You 
wouldn’t have enjoyed his looking at you, not lately. 
His eyes were too keen a blue. God damn you! And 
that is what’s the matter with life—the swine can trample 
on the pearls. There is no safety. But there is, some- 
times, a kind of indirect retaliation of events. As you'll 
find out. For you are deader than Presby. You are 
deader than Uxmal, Lentz. You'll never be president of 
an oil corporation, and have a place on Long Island, or 
wherever it was you had chosen. And if you saw yourself 
being met by a smart English car at a smart station, with 
a man standing at your wheel, forget that, too. Your 
mind would have been full of such maggots. The things 
women like. Soft things. 
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“You can stay in Mexico or you can go back to the 
United States; it won’t matter; you have been dis- 
credited; cheap and dishonest. And, as I’ve told you 
before, Pll do it.” A pallor had spread over Lentz’s 
face; at first his hands had trembled, but that was over. 
“How?” he demanded; “how? You have made this up. 
There’s no proof. My word is as good as yours, and my 
reputation is better. The point is you haven’t intimi- 
dated me, you have gotten nowhere. Your concern about 
Mr. Corew is very pretty too, but it isn’t convincing; not 
when we remember you and your past. It seems to me 
something is behind this; you are too indignant about 
it, Bradier. We won’t forget that you have just been to 
Zacamixtle and had a long friendly talk with Rayon. 
You think no one has sources of information here but 
yourself. You spoke of my being vain, but your vanity 
is a public joke. Don’t suppose you won’t be investi- 
gated. The Mexican Government isn’t specially cordial 
about you, judging from what they said to me. Your 
visit here hasn’t been a source of pleasure to Obregén.” 

“You can, of course, sell them your opinion,’”’ Bradier 
answered indifferently. “You may even impress some 
people in the North. But they won’t matter. You have 
had me marked by gunmen, but it hasn’t occurred to you 
that you can be reached. You’ve never faced six months 
expecting to be killed around every corner you turned; 
and now that, with some other things, has caught you. 
From this morning you won’t know how long you’re 
going to live. You won’t know what man is slipping up 
to you, behind you, taking the safety off his pistol. I 
believe there is an instant of recognition after a fatal 
shot. You will hear the bone crash and taste the salt. 
It happened to Presby, who was probably very badly 
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mangled; and so why shouldn’t it walk up on you?” 

George K. Lentz rose again; he said in a strange, 
commonplace voice, “I must ask you to excuse me, Mr. 
Bradier. I am very busy, this morning. I have told you 
about Mr. Corew’s death—you can’t be sorrier than I— 
and T’ll send any additional word to the Imperial. I 
imagine you won’t leave for a while yet.” Bradier re- 
plied, “Not quite yet; but I'll go soon. I have an inter- 
est in who will take your place. And be careful of the 
kind of word you send to the Imperial; unless it’s well 
chosen it will rebound. I should like to know as soon as 
Mrs. Corew arrives, and see her; even if it is in your 
house. She had better come in at night, and let nobody 
interview her.” Lentz told Govett Bradier stiffly that he 
knew his obligations toward Mrs. Corew. The pallor had 
receded from his face, leaving it haggard; its flesh was 
loose, pouched and smeared with shadow beneath his 
eyes, dark, full by his ears. But what, with the proof be- 
fore him, surprised Bradier almost beyond belief was the 
fact that George K. Lentz hadn’t shaved. There was a 
stubble of hair like ashes on his flushed cheeks, over his 
chin cushioned in fat. Out in the dusty glare of the 
street Bradier said to himself, No one could have con- 
vinced me of that. 


* ok 


When Govett Bradier returned to his room at the Im- 
perial Hotel his being was vibrating like the prolonged 
resonance of a bell. All his lethargy, his indifference, had 
left him; his sensations were those of a decade before. 
His anger at Lentz had turned into a vindictive deter- 
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mination to destroy him; not exactly as a payment for 
Presby Corew’s death, but because, having brought that 
about, it was improper to have him continued in positions 
of power and influence. It was difficult for Govett Bra- 
dier to realize that Presby was dead; when he had last 
talked to him he had seemed the embodiment of uncon- 
querable and vital youth. He had triumphantly thrown 
off the fevers of apprehension, the darkness, that had so 
nearly crushed him. His eyes had been bright like swords 
and his voice like the edge of a sword. And now he was 
dead, killed by George K. Lentz’s vulgarity of greed. 
He repeated to himself a phrase he had used for Lentz, 
pearls before swine, and tried to recall the rest of the sen- 
tence. ‘Lest they turn again and rend you.” That was 
what he would now make impossible in the case of Lentz. 
But the harm, the trampling into a tropical mud of a 
lustrous individual, had been accomplished. Bradier had 
never thought of death before with a distinct sense of 
pity, of actual loss. 

If Presby had lived, probably, with Vida between them, 
Bradier would never have seen him again; but that would 
have had no effect on his feeling; in some mysterious way 
Corew had entered into his existence, he had become a 
part of him. This had followed their mutual engagement 
at the sea terminal; it had been born in his effort to rescue 
Presby from the consequences of his own mistake. It 
was as though some fire hotter than any he had hitherto 
experienced had fluxed the metals, the isolated masculini- 
ties, of Presby Corew and himself, and run them together. 
And so, when he had died, he had taken a something that 
was Govett Bradier out of the world and Bradier was the 
poorer. He had begun to be a little proud of Presby, to 
regard him with a private and distinctly personal interest. 
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There was a certain parallel between him and the sea 
terminal—Bradier had made them both realities, the for- 
warding station for oil and the man. And he had done 
the latter under peculiarly difficult circumstances—against 
Presby Corew’s invited hatred and distrust. Yes, he was 
lonelier, less valid, because Corew had been killed. Just 
as he would have been if a tidal wave had obliterated all 
signs of him from Chorreras. 

He began to speculate over the facts of Presby’s end; 
for example, if, when he had been most depressed, he had 
shot himself, it would have been as different as possible. 
That was the seal, the stone, put on failure. He would 
have stopped there. But as it was he hadn’t deserted his 
responsibilities; accident had taken him from them. He 
had maintained unbroken the march of accomplishment, 
of fidelity that was, perhaps, the only distinguished fea- 
ture of men. In that, then, he was an imperishable part 
of whatever was excellent—Bradier wanted to call it 
heroic—in the production of Mexican oil. He belonged to 
the infinitesimal positive minority. It was, therefore, a 
mistake to be very sorry for him; although he might have 
been invaluable later; still, to the individual, a few more 
years of life weren’t greatly important—the activity, the 
fuss, of living sank so quickly into the stillness of death. 
And who, he asked himself, would choose to live for ever? 

The tropical malaria had cooled his avidity for life, the 
green arctic frigidity of the chills and intolerable burning 
of the fever; they had racked him from his frame, torn 
him out of his invalid dignity, shown him that he was no 
more than momentarily animated flesh. As a. physical 
entity, an animal, he meant. It was the question of 
whether there was anything more that dignified him; and 
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in Presby, or rather in his relationship with Presby, it 
seemed there might be. But whatever it was belonged to 
this earth; it had no place, no utility, in the high and 
aqueous heavens. It would be a quality of a frail world 
and lose its meaning, its fineness, where perfection and 
safety were universal and timeless. It was no good 
stripped of suffering and relieved of fear. No reward or 
consummation could be greater than the fact that it lent 
a little courage, a firmer confidence, to the faulty lives it 
touched and assisted. 

The conclusion to which he was moving was the belief 
that Presby, after all, hadn’t been so unfortunate, that his 
life hadn’t been unvictorious. What had he, Bradier, 
with his longer existence, found that was better? He had 
only the promise of loneliness, and a last attack of cere- 
bral fever. He was glad of this, though, that he had 
known Presby Corew; yes, and put him, even for the 
briefest of times, solidly on his feet. It could be said 
that he had done that. He then wondered how his re- 
lationship with Vida must be affected. Where, super- 
ficially, it seemed to be more difficult, in reality it was 
easier. It enormously spared her pride—she was free to 
leave him with an absolute grace. She would soon realize 
that she was happier with her liberty, sufficient money— 
far more than he had had for her—than married to a man 
unsuitable for her in countless ways. She ought to reach 
Tampico, with Gille, to-night and he would see her at noon 
the next day . . . and then, when Presby’s funeral had 
been arranged for, he would leave, for New York, since, 
for a short while, he would be extremely busy there. 

Vida, of course, would marry again, he proceeded; a 
man in her own world. Presby had been twenty-nine at 
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his death, and she was a year or two younger. The most 
seductive woman he had ever known! Her wrists, her 
feet, her shoulders, were all saturated with charm; but he 
had never, it was equally true, seen any evidence of great 
feeling, of an emotional generosity. She never forgot 
herself; the charm she used consciously, deliberately; her 
thin dresses followed, defined, what they were intended to 
define and grace. A beautiful and faultless body. He 
thought of her mouth, and recalled it smiling, satirical or 
desirous, but never tender; an exact lovely affair of arbi- 
trarily coloured curves. Her eyes were no warmer, no 
less lovely—amber under eyebrows that were black with 
a suppressed and strange fire of red. A woman to create 
passion, and create it again, rather than satisfy it. 

Vida was, he recognized sharply, no less a power, a 
vivid entity, than Presby had been; she had as much force 
as himself. But what it was or how she used it he 
couldn’t decide. There was no energy of maternity in 
her, no illogical feminine reservations or jealousy. By 
God, she was without an atom of pity: he recalled her in- 
difference to Presby collapsed. It struck him that in this, 
her insensibility to the ordinary claims of existence, she 
resembled him, but as he had been more than he was at 
present. There, however, the resemblance stopped; all 
the springs of her actions were hidden. For no conceiv- 
able reason, he saw the lime-white face of Adeline, the 
head like a skull with cavernous eyes. He felt her cold- 
ness strike through his coat where her hand had rested on 
his shoulder; he heard the inanimate, the senseless, cruelty 
of her voice. A corruption in a light dress with ruffles 
spotted by blood. Silk stockings and narrow bands of 
black velvet tied in bows on her arms. Before this she 
had replaced Vida in his imagination, with her chalky 
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grimace blotted Vida from his mind. Bradier put them 
both out of his thoughts: it was better to return to the 
tragedy of Presby Corew. 

When Deleker arrived he was in a state of perceptible 
excitement. “I saw some reporters downstairs, asking 
for you,” he told Bradier; “a man from the Tribune and 
the fat Greek who is always around the hotel desk. I 
forget his paper. I saved you the bother of saying you 
wouldn’t be interviewed. There wasn’t a sentence you 
could give them yet. And here’s Mr. Corew dead. Shot 
by Rayonistas. What are you going to do about it?” 
His loud tones annoyed Bradier. ‘Nothing, this after- 
noon,” he replied. “I would be obliged, too, if you’d 
keep from public talking. What you say everyone will 
take as coming from me.” Deleker’s expression plainly 
showed that he regarded Bradier’s request as unwarranted. 
“Y’ve shut a hundred up already,” he declared. “Of 
course it was Lentz who did it; but then it will do for 
him. He can’t kill men like Mr. Corew with safety, not 
even in Mexico. I wouldn’t be surprised, Mr. Bradier, 
if this would bring intervention at last. The Mexicans 
I’ve heard this morning are all afraid of it. Then we 
would have Article 27 reversed and run our oil companies 
any damn way we chose. We could clear out the bandits 
and the mosquitos both. And it would be a good thing to 
get this labour movement stopped; if we don’t Mexico 
will be as bad as Russia. Have you heard any details? 
There’s one story that a battle took place outside the sea 
terminal with both Rayon and Mr. Corew dead.” 

Govett Bradier didn’t contradict him. ‘When you go 
down,” he ordered, ‘‘tell them again I will see no one. 
No one, do you understand? And then find Sixto. Lis- 
ten to me very carefully: I don’t want to be annoyed 
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again at the Bolivar; in the same way, I mean. He must 
make certain of that.” Deleker assured him that he had 
been sufficiently plain. ‘Collect the homicidal citizen 
with the gold hair. I’ll have Luis Sixto send you a lock 
for a souvenir. When does George K. Lentz abdicate?” 
That was all just then, Bradier replied; it might be useful 
if Deleker returned after dinner. He was, leaving, a little 
ruffled in his self-esteem. But Bradier ignored that in 
the reflection that he had set in motion an energy, a de- 
sign, that would result in another death, probably before 
midnight. The whole situation began to smell of blood; 
it was like a butcher-shop, and he wished it were finished. 

Specially he was anxious to be done with the part that 
included Vida; Vida and Lentz were now his main con- 
cerns; and, with his attitude toward the former decided, 
he must come to a conclusion about the best means of 
attacking Lentz. He had threatened him with violence, 
but that, as much as anything, had been directed at 
Lentz’s mind. It would, he knew, stay in his imagination 
and contaminate his peace, spoil his days and make the 
nights a menace. No, it would be enough to destroy the 
man’s pride, take his position and hopes from him; then 
he would automatically sink below the gutter. For this 
Bradier needed no more proof than he already possessed: 
a search into the Tamiana lease would follow: Lentz’s 
immediate acts would quickly convict him. He had felt 
that Lentz’s mere existence was unsafe, but that wasn’t 
quite exact—Lentz exposed could harm no one. It was 
George K. Lentz successful that was dangerous . . . and, 
sooner than let him succeed, if everything else failed, then 
he would bring it all to an end. That much remained of 
the animation of rage which had accompanied him to the 
hotel. The bell-like reverberations, the bronze wrath, 
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had mostly died away. It was as though Presby Corew 
had communicated to Bradier the quiet that had overtaken 
him. 

He wanted to be alone, and still, to rest. Suddenly the 
vindictive turmoil of life seemed unendurable. He sat 
back in a chair with his ankles crossed, his feet on the 
bed; and the noise of Tampico retreated and returned and 
retreated. He had no sense of time, of coherency, and 
at moments he slept. The twilight fell once more; the 
waiter came to the door—Bradier wanted nothing to eat 
—and retired. The evil spirits were again troubling the 
Chinese; Bradier knew without turning that the gallery 
of the Bolivar, with its three slender Moorish arches, was 
flooded by a pink light. Deleker had things of interest 
to tell him: 

“James Hattrick left for the United States this after- 
noon, so you won’t be able to see him on the train. And 
it’s true about General Rayon; I mean the part about his 
being dead. Only it wasn’t in a fight at the sea terminal. 
There was a war in his own camp and one of his soldiers 
cut his throat. I heard his body was to be brought into 
Tampico and lie in state in that church on the Calle 
Estado. A hero and general of Mexico! And Luis Sixto 
sent you this, with his compliments.” Deleker gave 
Govett Bradier a small folded piece of newspaper. He 
opened it slowly, with a growing distaste—it held some 
coarse and stiff light hair, glued together with a pomatum 
which Bradier thought still faintly kept its odour. ‘This 
was your idea,” he said quietly to Deleker. He nodded: 
“And I can give you my word Luis Sixto didn’t get it at 
the barber’s.” He was uneasy under Bradier’s settled 
gaze. “You know all that about omelets and eggs,” he 
spoke defiantly; “you have to break them to have them.” 
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The fragment of hair was still in Govett Bradier’s hand 
and, thoughtfully, he folded it back in the paper and 
dropped it into the metal waste paper basket. He too 
had employed gunmen for just such regrettable purposes. 
For a moment, illogically, he had been annoyed with 
Deleker. 

“Thank you,” he said briefly; “there are a great many 
ugly necessities in an ugly situation. We are neither of 
us responsible for the world as it is.” He stopped there: it 
was a phrase that was at once familiar and strange to him. 
It belonged to the other, the past Govett Bradier. Since 
then he had discovered that a very few men did a little al- 
ter the life which surrounded them. His bond with Presby 
Corew had shown him that. However, it was far better 
to have a boy of no importance, of incurable criminal 
tendencies, killed than be murdered himself. A thousand 
years of thinking wouldn’t dilute what he intrinsically 
was by a weakness of humility, of Christian self-sacrifice. 
And Ray6n, as well; with his neat throat cut! The con- 
sequences of George K. Lentz’s weak ambitions! Deleker 
asked, “Had you thought of going to the Bolivar to- 
night? J mean on account of Teresita. She has been to 
the Paraiso twice to see me. The last time very serious. 
Or if you don’t go will you send a message that you are 
busy or sick and that you’ll see her soon?” Bradier’s first 
impulse was to give her a sum of money and his warmest 
thanks; an admission, actually, that he’d never see her 
again. Her usefulness was over; and, as.circumstances 
had turned out, it was impossible for him to frequent 
longer a café of doubtful, if any, reputation. Then he 
remembered the quiet joy with which she had met his re- 
turn; she had uncovered for him the deep privacy of her 
character, of her heart. “Tell her this. Ill see her 
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some night soon. Very late. And Deleker, there is noth- 
ing else you can do for me. I’ll send some coded wires in 
the morning, and notify Lentz he need spend no more 
money on me. That hair, really, should go too. No, 
don’t get it. The time has come to try and be civilized, 
Deleker; if we still can. I’m afraid it’s late, for me.” 


* 
* * 


The night was hot, even for Tampico; and Govett 
Bradier was restless; his thoughts were disorganized, 
broken up; in his vision figures half-grotesque and half- 
familiar appeared, and he was relieved when morning 
came. These disturbed nights were new to him. He had 
understood that as he grew older he would need less sleep; 
but it hadn’t occurred to him that he might already have 
reached a period when that change was perceptible. It 
seemed to him rather that the pressure, the extraordinary 
events, of the day, held away the black velvet curtain of 
oblivion and night. Awake, in the dark, he seemed to 
occupy a world empty of all other reality than himself, 
as though he had strayed into a desert dimly lighted and 
limitless where he wandered hopeless and depressed until 
the bright edge of morning showed him a path of light and 
escape. He became quite cheerful when this, again, had 
happened; and he talked at length with his waiter, a man 
with a sombre Castilian politeness. 

Bradier expected, all through the fore part of the day, 
to hear from the Alianza office that Vida had arrived; 
but when this happened, just before noon, it came from 
Lentz’s house, from Vida herself. It was extremely short 
and merely said that she’d like to see him, if he could 
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arrange it, that afternoon. He sent back word he would 
be at the Colonia del Aguila at five, and then—his mind 
relieved of that—he wrote the cables to New York, ex- 
plaining the significant operations of George K. Lentz. 
This was laborious, it had been a long while since he had 
used a code confined to a few important officers of the 
Alianza Company and pressing events. There was no 
key-book; he had to reconstruct it from memory; and 
three hours passed before he had finished. He took the 
messages to the telegraph company; but there the chief 
clerk, with embarrassed apologies, explained that, because 
of the excitement caused by Mr. Corew’s death, it was 
not allowed to forward private wires in code to the United 
States. 

Govett Bradier, with the white sheets in his hand, asked 
directly, “Is this a general order, or does it apply just to 
me?” The chief clerk admitted that they were per- 
mitted to use some discretion. ‘That would be neces- 
sary, wouldn’t it?” he proceeded; “if the Freeport and 
Mexican had to send some commercial data we’d be 
obliged to accept it. The prohibition is on what might 
concern the Corew affair.” The further, the complete 
truth, Govett Bradier realized, was that it did solely apply 
to him. Lentz had arranged it. “I'll ask you to keep 
these cables,” he proceeded, ‘‘and send them as soon as 
your authority arrives. It should be here some time to- 
day.” It was a damned nuisance that there was no ex- 
tended telephone system in Mexico—he wanted to talk 
to Howard Withington, the Third Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Mexico City. He knew Withington well; 
he had been invaluable to the succeeding ambassadors at 
Mexico City through many Federal administrations and 
revolutions; and he had combined with Bradier in more 
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than one delicate situation. If Bradier could have talked 
to him his cables would be forwarded under official seal. 
But that, unless he went up to the capital, was impossible; 
he had to see Vida that afternoon. In the meanwhile he 
sent Withington a telegram of complaint. 

Lentz, he admitted, surprised him: he was prompter 
and more efficient than Bradier had suspected. It ap- 
peared, too, that he was not without an influence of his 
own; enough, at any rate, to close the National Mexican 
cables as he chose. But that wasn’t George K. Lentz; 
it couldn’t be; it was the Pan-Kansas Corporation moving 
through him. Bradier knew nothing about that com- 
pany; he was ignorant of the act and details of its in- 
corporation, of its intended extent. He was at the end 
of his lunch, facing the wall which held a locked door 
communicating with the room beyond, and he thought 
the handle to it was being softly turned. He sat motion- 
less listening intently—there was a faint click from within. 
Mr. George K. Lentz, he said to himself. An exaspera- 
tion overtook him at the fact that he was being hunted, 
and he walked with a casual step to where he could se- 
cure his pistol. Then he stood gazing at himself specu- 
latively in the mirror . . . a dark face, a worn face, a 
head with a frosted glint of close silver hair. Govett 
Bradier! There was another sound from the next room, 
but not connected with the door handle. Each room 
controlled that common entrance with a bolt, and the one 
beyond had been quietly drawn. What, he wondered, 
would follow? If the door was to be violently broken in 
there was, naturally, more than one man involved. The 
waiter knocked and came in for the lunch tray. 

Bradier put his pistol back and engaged him in a short 
pleasant conversation; then, making an imperious mo- 
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tion for him to be silent, he took the loaded tray from the 
waiter and went out into the corridor. He turned the 
corner by the elevator with a rattle of dishes and de- 
scended a stairs. Without his hat he drove at once to 
the Paraiso, and there mounted a long gloomy stone stair- 
way to the office of the hotel, a contracted space with a 
board showing what rooms were occupied and who, pre- 
cisely, occupied them. Deleker’s name was opposite num- 
ber twenty-two, and Govett Bradier asked for him. The 
man at the desk, old and uncertain, thought that Mr. 
Deleker was still sleeping; and Bradier promptly replied 
he would find out. Above, the Hotel Paraiso was com- 
posed of railed cement ways and doors open to the sky; it 
had the effect of a roof broken into corridors of an exag- 
gerated and threatening secretiveness. 

He went directly, from old acquaintance, to room 
twenty-two, and found Deleker dressed and prepared to 
leave. “If you don’t mind,” Bradier said, “I will stay 
with you, I mean in your room, for a few hours. Perhaps 
I'll be here for the night.” Deleker was as amazed as 
he was palpably flattered. “The Imperial began to be 
crowded,” Bradier explained. “The room next to mine 
was so full the men in it were at the point of breaking 
through the door between us.” Deleker, chagrined, as- 
serted that he should have thought of that. ‘“Can’t we 
go back and, when we’re ready, say with Luis, invite them 
to come in? I'd enjoy that, Mr. Bradier; I’m sick of 
having nothing to hit back at.” It was always wiser to 
avoid a struggle not absolutely invaluable, Bradier in- 
structed him. Entertainment was not the end of their 
present efforts. He said nothing about his failure where 
the cabling was concerned. 

“I came here in a public automobile,” he went on; “and 
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Id be obliged if you would find and pay off the one I have 
been using. Casual cars will do for me. And have my 
room locked; you may tell them at the Imperial I’m not 
in Tampico overnight. And, Deleker, let me see your 
hats; I have an engagement outside the city at five.” 
Deleker surrendered to him a new straw hat and took the 
one of his short period of unprosperity. ‘Then I’d 
better not come here to-night,” he concluded; “after I 
have been to your hotel and seen your driver I’d be fol- 
lowed; this life is simply forcing me into dissipation.” 
Govett Bradier was standing at a window with his back to 
the room; he was thinking how strange it was for him to 
be a fugitive, hiding, in Tampico. Deleker’s aversion to 
being constantly harassed was mounting in him; but, he 
recognized, he’d concentrate all his retaliation into the 
smashing of Lentz. He hadn’t the slightest doubt of his 
ability to accomplish that. Too many means, too many 
weapons, he told himself, lay at his hand for failure there. 
The door opened behind him, there was a movement of 
cooler air, and a faint whistle. The door closed again. 
Deleker had gone. He never waited to see if he could 
do anything further; but then young men were always in 
ahurry. A stir sounded behind Bradier, he wasn’t alone 
in the room, and he turned abruptly: yes, Deleker had 
vanished . . . Teresita took a step forward, toward him, 
her hands extended. 

“Govett,”’ she said, “Govett, I thought he was telling 
me lies and you had gone.” She came to him so quickly, 
so impetuously, that he found her in his arms. Teresita 
clung to him with such a passionate, a desperate, strength 
that he was disconcerted, shaken. ‘Teresita,’ he re- 
monstrated; “you mustn’t be like this. And stop your 
crying. Stop it!” Bradier disengaged himself from her; 
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he held her by the shoulders. As quickly as she had 
wept she smiled at him; the tears shone in her smile. 
“But I didn’t believe it,” she added; “I came here; oh— 
I don’t know what I came for, except to ask about you. 
And you, yourself.” He had moved away from her; and 
once more she was clinging to him, half choking him, 
with her wet cheek pressed against his. ‘You mustn’t,” 
he repeated impotently. ‘Teresita, this has to be ended.” 
Bradier picked her up and, carrying her to a chair, he put 
her in it. Then he lighted a cigarette and gave it to her. 
She smoked with a sharp impatient gesture of acceptance. 

He sat, too, on the edge of Deleker’s bed, looking at 
her. Why, he said to himself, startled, she was no more 
than a child. Away from the café, from her watchful- 
ness, stamped with misery, she was amazingly young. 
This upset him: he had been misled, blinded, by the at- 
mosphere of the Bolivar. Yet, he was forced to admit, 
it was not a complete youngness. “I want you to love 
me, Govett,” she said, “I want you to love me. I don’t 
want to lose you and everything that will go with you. 
I know you don’t love anyone else. I explained that to 
you; I had to. I can’t live if you don’t.” 

Bradier begged her not to be foolish. ‘Don’t be fool- 
ish, Teresita. Love is a very difficult word; it isn’t a 
thing for either of us. I mean together. And I’m done 
with it, as I told you; but you haven’t begun. Not yet. 
You will find a man suitable for you, who will be faithful 
to you and live with you.” She interrupted him to de- 
mand where. “In the Bolivar? Men like that! Even 
the best are stupid, and from Guatemala.” She returned 
to him, and leaning forward, she put a warm arm around 
his neck. “Do you want me to go to them, to go back 
to them?” she asked in a whisper. “It wasn’t bad until 
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this happened, and now I can’t bear it. You couldn’t 
think what I tried, dreadful things, but there wasn’t any 
use. It wouldn’t be killed. And then I stopped, I was 
by myself, a hundred times happier, and it grew worse. 
It’s worse all the time.”” A wave of feeling choked her, 
standing beside him she was rigid, her head was up and 
her eyes closed. Then she was on the floor with her 
face buried in his lap. Her fine immature shoulders 
shook with a slow regular sobbing, a crying like the 
drawing-in of long separated sighing breaths. “Teresita,” 
he reiterated, ‘“Teresita.”” He could think of nothing else 
to say. Suddenly she left him; she was in the middle of 
the room, with her slipper tapping the floor. Bradier 
had never seen eyes so widely opened, so blackly brown. 
He had a premonition of what was coming and rose . 
her body struck against him with a staggering force, but 
he held safely the hand with the knife. He heard it drop 
ringing on the floor and she collapsed into his arms. She 
was very still, the rigidity had gone; the top of her head, 
her carefully arranged abundant hair, was just below his 
chin. 

Teresita moved, made herself comfortable; she was so 
still that she might have been asleep. How charming, 
how warm and tender, she was. More than ever he re- 
gretted his youth, the days when he was free and pas- 
sionately alive. Nothing so beautiful as this had been 
offered him then. He thought of Teresita as achingly 
beautiful, as the answer to all his questioning. Even 
motionless, exhausted, the sense of her vitality moved him. 
It was as though some of the fire at the heart of the earth 
had burned through the dead crust and charged her with 
its largely forgotten flaming energy. Tragically he could 
do nothing adequate to her being and future. He’d have 
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to desert her; he chose the word desert because the valid- 
ity of her emotion gave her a claim on him. She had con- 
fessed that she couldn’t endure the rigours of profes- 
sional dancing, that her character was being disintegrated; 
offering him, at the same time, the perfection of her 
charm: the mere extent of his understanding made him 
responsible for her. But there was no way to meet it, 
to discharge it. He couldn’t marry her; that was pre- 
posterous; he didn’t want to; and there was no possibility 
of a shorter and more informal arrangement. He con- 
sidered this for a futile moment; it was bathed in a prom- 
ise of enjoyment; and yet it was without ultimate tempta- 
tion for him. A vain and fatal move. He regarded him- 
self, with Teresita’s head buried in his arms, curiously: 
his pulse wasn’t stirred, his heart was steady. Because 
of that he felt sorry, for himself as well as for Teresita. 
She turned and lifted her face, kissing him. Her lips 
were soft, tender, persistent. He was sorry for them 
both—for his unreturning years and what she must be- 
come. It couldn’t be helped. He managed, without 
Teresita noticing it, to see the dial of the watch on his 
wrist—it lacked but a few minutes of four. 

He gently disengaged her hands and got up, leaving her 
bowed across the bed, on her knees. He’d have to depart 
for the Colonia del Aguila, for Vida, in half an hour. 
Perhaps because she was directly before him, young and 
distracted, Teresita seemed more actual, infinitely more 
important, than Vida. It was outrageous, inexcusable, 
but, damn it, he liked Teresita the better! This recogni- 
tion depressed him—it seemed that he had neither decency 
nor fidelity. If there had been a necessity of sacrificing 
one for the other he would have given up the older woman, 
even after all that had occurred. It was a good thing, in 
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the light of what he had found out about himself, what 
Teresita had shown him, that he wasn’t going to marry 
Vida. However, this was not the time for such general 
reflections. ‘You must get up,” he told Teresita de- 
cidedly; ‘‘there is a mirror for you to fix your hair in and 
water for your eyes. I have an engagement almost at 
once.” She stood up, insecurely. ‘“Govett, won’t you 
give me your hand,” she implored; “just your hand, 
Govett. And then I would be all right.” 

“You are that now,” he replied; “and here is your 
knife. It is a very pretty one.” She took it from him 
and gazed at it. “We failed,” she said to the thin steel 
blade. Then, bending, she dexterously slipped it under 
a garter. He collected the money from his pockets, put 
back a gold piece for the automobile to the Lentzes’, and 
held the rest out to her. She looked at him without 
speaking, her young breast rising and falling beneath its 
thin covering. Bradier forced himself to smile at her 
cheerfully. ‘Please, there might be another black dress, 
with gilt lace.” Still she said nothing. ‘Don’t be silly, 
Teresita; you will need it.” He knew her, he knew how 
brutally he was insulting her. Her hat, he saw, was on 
the floor, close by his feet, and he picked it up. It was 
small and brown: Bradier put the money in it and laid 
it in her hands. The hat fell through them, the gold 
sounding musically. He recovered it once more and 
dropped it on the bed. “If you won’t I can’t make you,” 
he remarked, leaving her for the window. Her fingers 
touched his arm, that was all; he didn’t move. Teresita’s 
fingers held his sleeve, softly: there was a chance that 
she would kill him now, in one of her incredibly quick 
rages; drive her knife deep into his back. Diagonally 
up under the left shoulder. Bradier waited, controlling, 
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composing his nerves, and then he turned. “It’s no use, 
Teresita; it isn’t in me.” He repeated what he had told 
her at the Bolivar. She picked up her hat by the crown 
and the gold spilled over the bed. Teresita pulled her hat 
on with an instinctive touch for the right, the becoming, 
angle. Then, without looking at him again, groping for 
the door, she went out of the room, away from him. 


ae 
* * 


After Teresita had gone Govett Bradier sat exhausted 
and sickly depressed; the past day had been too filled with 
excitements, emotion, for him; his anger at George K. 
Lentz, Teresita’s demanding passion, had spent him like 
careless fingers stripping the thread from a spool. The 
sickness, a nausea, increased and then sank; he hated 
to make the necessary effort to stir—it appeared to him 
that he was incapable of walking; at last—he’d be late 
now—he got on his feet, secured Deleker’s new straw hat, 
and descended the stairs. The ride to the Colonia del 
Aguila was unbearably hot; Bradier thought that the 
superheated dust in the air lay on him in a dry scorching 
film; the insensate glare of the sun was like a blinding re- 
flection from a bright tin plate. There was some trouble, 
a delay, in finding Lentz’s house, the driver of a Ford 
automobile embellished in the gay stamped leather of a 
haciendado’s saddle was unfamiliar with the English and 
American colonies, but finally it was located, a cement 
dwelling with a deep corrugated tile roof and crimson ~ 
flowering Bougainvillea incredibly ugly on a yellow wall. 

A white maid admitted Bradier to a long drawing-room 
closed against the heat and elaborately furnished in heavy 
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oak with a great profusion of loose cushions, cushions in 
velvet and satin and variegated silks and soft leathers; 
they were on the chairs, the sofas; flat hassocks occupied 
the floor. There was a bridge table with an ornamental 
linen cover, cards and score pad and pencil; an upright 
piano with the score of Handel’s Messiah open on the rack. 
The maid returned to say that Mrs. Corew would be down 
directly, and then she brought in a tray with brandy and 
Scotch whisky, bottles of charged water, ice and two tall 
glasses. Govett Bradier poured out a large measure of 
the whisky and drank it undiluted. He felt worse rather 
than better; he was dizzy; it seemed as though all the 
cushions in the room were being packed about his head. 

The logical explanation he had prepared for Vida, the 
unanswerable reasons why they should keep their present 
state, had left him; he could think of nothing that was 
convincing or even permissible. He tried a sentence, a 
phrase which he hoped was at once firm and graceful, over 
in his mind; but it sounded impossibly crude, unforgivably 
abrupt. He had forgotten how difficult Vida could be. 
He had, now, no idea of the manner in which she would 
meet him; of what, after listening to what he must tell 
her, she’d say. He had parted from her in Chorreras 
in the midst of a slight, an implied rather than actual, 
quarrelling; and at the end she had withdrawn from him, 
wrapping her skirt about her silken legs.. A woman like 
Vida would be very sensitive to influences, unexpressed 
feeling; it wouldn’t be needful to say a great deal to her; 
he’d simply have to eliminate whatever was obvious, long 
definitions and every mark of sentiment. A restrained 
regret was the most that was allowable. 

He was troubled by the fact that he couldn’t perfectly 
recall to mind her appearance, her features. Bradier 
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had no more than an impression of a brown pointed face 

. . amber eyes, an evenly red mouth that left a stain, 
too pink to be mistaken for blood, on cigarettes and the 
rims of coffee cups. Her black red hair was cut almost 
as Closely as his on her shapely head. But these were no 
more than facts that he told himself, they created no 
actual living vision. Instead he saw Teresita; her face 
was still, her eyes unnaturally wide and bright with pain; 
Bradier felt her warm young arms about his throat, the 
pressure of her tense fervent body. A wave of imponder- 
able sadness, a sharp melancholy, swept over him—he had 
missed her, the loveliest thing life had offered him. The 
best thing! He said this firmly, with the utmost con- 
viction. The facts that she was a public dancer in a 
café, he forced himself to say a public property, that their 
contact had culminated, failed, in a room in a disreputable 
hotel, a place of common prostitution, hadn’t dimmed 
the beauty, the purity, the fine first purpose, of her emo- 
tion. He had been inadequate, not Teresita. 

Bradier took another deep drink of Scotch whisky; it 
might have been water. A secret and destructive fear 
touched him—he began to understand the meaning of the 
nausea, the giddiness, that was clinging to him. He felt 
the cold beat of a rain, driving in from the Gulf of Mexico, 
instantly saturating his body. By God, if that were it, 
if it were the malaria, he must fight it off, he must keep it 
away from him until evening. A faint chill, a dumb chill, 
ran like the dragging fingers of Adeline over his body. 
La Calentura. ‘“Govett,’ Vida said, “Govett; I have 
been in the room for at least a minute.” She was dressed 
in white, a white skirt and a sheer waist with a turned- 
down collar like a boy’s. Against the pallor of her face, 
the whiteness of her person, her lips were a vivid gera- 
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nium. Bradier went uncertainly forward and took her 
hand, speaking with tremendous difficulty. ‘Vida, you’ve 
had so much trouble since—since we were together. I 
wish I could tell you how I feel about Presby. I can’t. 
You will have to understand. I miss him frightfully, 
Vida; although we would have seen ” He began to 
stammer. She gazed at him fixedly, and then looked at 
the bottles on the tray. 

“Why, you are drunk,” she declared; “it doesn’t seem 
possible, I mean it’s quite mad, but you are.” Her voice 
sharpened. ‘“Govett, how could you, now, with things as 
they are? It is incredible. I am really furious with 
you.” Bradier replied, “No, Vida, you are wrong. I 
am not drunk, I’ve only had two drinks in days. It’s 
not that; we'll talk about—about you and me. And 
suppose we sit down, Vida; on that sofa; it is so damned 
sultry to be standing.” She repeated, ‘You are distinctly 
not sober. Once before, Govett, you did this. Do you 
remember? At the sea terminal. And I don’t know yet 
how much was spoiled. But you are right—we, you, must 
sit. You can hardly walk. It is too rotten!” Bradier 
persisted in telling her that he had had but two drinks 

. inalong long while. “The heat caught me. That’s 
it. Ill be right again in a minute.” Vida Corew said 
that she hoped no one else would come in and see him. 
The fact was he had a morbid horror of any admission 
connected with his malaria, and this was more than a 
natural dread of a confessed weakness—he thought that 
to speak of it was to give it body, reality. “I am not 
exactly well,” he said with a slow precision; “but, as I 
told you, in a very little I'll recover. What sort of trip 
did you have up from the sea terminal, did you come 
through the Lagoon or by way of San Gerénimo?” 
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“T came over the Huasteca railroad and motored,” she 
answered. “If that could possibly be important to you. 
Gille was so nervous she had to be strapped on the rail- 
car. Govett, it was too terrible: I was at the bridge and 
I’m certain I heard the shots. He wasn’t brought back 
right away. It seemed that everyone ran; they were 
afraid to touch him. I wanted to ask you about that. 
You wouldn’t tell me what Presby and you were planning. 
I must know. Mr. Lentz won’t answer a question; he is 
very serious and kind. What were you making Presby 
do? You needn’t be afraid of talking to me. I can 
stand it.” Bradier demanded, “Vida, Lentz wouldn’t an- 
swer you, but did he suggest that I could? Did he put 
it into your head to ask me . . . about Presby?” She 
delayed in replying. ‘Well, not entirely. We all hope 
you will. We expect you to, Govett. After all, you 
know more than the rest. In spite of me you were closer 
to Presby, at the last, than anybody. And you were in 
the Zacamixtle field, you talked with Rayon.” Lentz 
had informed her of that, too, he reflected. ‘Vida, in 
spite of you, as you said, I liked Presby. I was trying to 
get him straightened out. You will remember how badly 
he was confused when I reached Chorreras; how he said, 
at dinner, that I was attacking him? That was why I 
stayed, instead of leaving at once, with you safe in my 
heart. He was in a dangerous position, and I couldn’t 
desert him. That was what it would have amounted to, 
desertion. And I was annoyed because he thought I was 
so contemptible. It was my pride first and Presby after- 
wards. I was trying to get him out of a bad confusion, 
Vida. In spite of himself. He thought I was attacking 
him. But you were safe in my heart then. There was 
nothing to be gained by attacking him. I couldn’t desert 
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a dangerous position where he was contemptible. Where 
I was contemptible. It amounted to that, Vida.” His 
speech ran together uncontrollably and separated into 
meaningless repetitions. He was at once cold and wet. 

“But you haven’t told me anything,” she asserted; “it 
has just been words. And you are getting worse instead 
of better.” She drew away from him, the length of the 
sofa. It occurred to Bradier that another drink of whisky 
would steady him, put off the moment which, he now 
realized, was inevitable; but the table that held the bottles 
was too far away; he could never reach it. There was 
something much more important that he must say to Vida. 
He’d explain about Presby Corew later. She was watch- 
ing him with a relentless interrogation. ‘Vida,’ he be- 
gan, “Vida, I’ve made a mistake; the only thing for me to 
do, for us to do, is to be honest. I had it all arranged in 
my mind, what to say to you, but it got twisted; you will 
have to understand.” She said in a clear high tone: 

“You have discovered that you don’t love me.” 

A great relief enveloped him. She had in a breath dis- 
posed of all their difficulties. How short, how simple, it 
had turned out to be. “I am not capable of love, Vida,” 
he continued; “it isn’t in me.” But that was the phrase 
he had used to Teresita. ‘Too much of my life has gone; 
there isn’t enough left to give you . . . only a little straw 
that wasn’t burned in the bonfire; the flame reached it at 
last—turned over, do you see, by the gardener’s rake— 
but it went up instantly. That isn’t the way I intended 
to tell you, but now it will have to do. You’d have to 
realize everything to make it plain. And I don’t know 
that myself. I wish I did. Vida, I’ve been dreadfully 
puzzled; in a fog.” God, why didn’t she speak! “I 
mean about life, my life. It’s either been worse than 
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most lives or not. I can’t decide which. Things like that 
never used to worry me, they never came into my head. 
And now you’d be surprised at how much I try to think. 
You must forgive me if I’m not entirely clear; I am not 
certain which is the floor and which is the ceiling.” She 
said: 

“And this is the way you have come to explain that you 
don’t love me! It’s inconceivable. Id like to feel in- 
sulted, but I can’t; I am not like that and it’s too 
grotesque. Too funny. What am I to say, Govett? I 
haven’t an idea. It is a situation I have never been pre- 
pared for—to answer a man who has come drunk to say 
that he doesn’t really love me, that he had made a mis- 
take when he asked me to go away with him .. . from 
everything. It sounds as though you were afraid of me 
and wanted to get far away as possible, from Presby. 
From Presby, Govett! Maybe you are trying to forget 
everything that had to do with us.” 

Govett Bradier rose from the sofa. ‘God can damn 
this Lentz!” he cried; ‘“‘first he killed Presby and now 
he has poisoned you with his lies.” She replied, very 
calmly, that there, of course, he was insane. ‘And, under 
the circumstances, you must watch what you say; gener- 
ally I don’t mind swearing; but now you are inexcusable.” 
He sank back; the air, it seemed to him, was full of flying 
cushions; cushions dripping with ice water. He spoke 
laboriously. ‘It was Presby who stopped it all. I don’t 
know why, but he became more important to me than all 
the rest, than you. And in the end I kept him from dying; 
he was killed but that was nothing, against the other. We 
didn’t lose him, Vida; can’t you see that?” She said, 
coldly, that she couldn’t; adding that she didn’t blame him 
for trying to justify himself where Presby was concerned. 
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“I don’t mind your not specially talking about me. I was 
so wrong; I thought you were more than a common 
labourer. Presby warned me, he said you were vulgar 
at heart. You were simply using us, for whatever we 
were worth, for whatever your plan was. Only it went 
wrong, my dear Govett. That was too bad.” 

“Tt went wrong,” he echoed her wearily. If he didn’t 
go now it would be too late, he’d be sick in George K. 
Lentz’s house. ‘And that is why you drank, it was too 
shameful to tell me when you were sober.” He was con- 
scious that as she watched him her expression changed, 
the disdain on her lips, the scorn in her gaze, changed 
to curiosity, to a faint dread. She was pressed back 
against the end of the sofa, as distant from him as pos- 
sible. ‘Perhaps it isn’t,” she said in a low voice, more 
to herself than to him. She got up, a wavering white 
shape in the dimness of the room. ‘What is it, then?” 
she demanded sibilantly. He told her: 

“Malaria, the calentura. I must ” He had risen, 
and swayed toward her; but she evaded him. “Keep 
away!” she exclaimed; “I hate sickness. I could never 
bear it. You are disgusting.” “I’m sorry, Vida,” he 
said humbly; ‘‘you can see what it would have been. Re- 
currences. I am _ worthless. Good-bye.’ She came 
close to him in a palpable reluctant curiosity, her eyes 
like dark amber, her mouth a hard scarlet curve. Sud- 
denly he utterly detested her. ‘Adeline,’ he muttered; 
‘“‘Adeline.” There were fevers more consuming than a 
tropical malaria. ‘You are an old man,” she whispered, 
“shrunk like an old apple. All at once. Rotten. You 
might be dying in here.”’ Vida came still nearer. “Dy- 
ing,’ she repeated. “I wish you could. I wouldn’t 
mind it ... if it were you. I think no one would be 
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sorry. I’d be willing to kill you, Govett. Tell me how. 
You have killed so much.” 

The drawing-room was turning to ice, it was freezing 
solidly about him; how remarkable it would be—a great 
green block of ice filled with sofa cushions, with Vida and 
him at the centre. That would please George K. Lentz. 
He must get his hat—but it belonged to Deleker and was 
new—and reach his automobile. Where was Frazer’s 
private hospital? On the Avenida de los Hombres Illus- 
tres, near the Corridas de Toros. But he couldn’t take 
quinine by the mouth. “Intravenous,” he told Vida. He 
stumbled and fell against a wall, a white wall with a print 
of ared mouth. Outside, the blaze of late sunlight com- 
pletely blinded him; he felt a touch on his shoulder, guid- 
ing him forward, helping him upward into the auto- 
mobile. “Doctor Frazer,” he articulated with stiff lips; 
“Avenida . . . Hombres Ilustres. Corridas.” He was 
conscious of swift movement, voices. Frazer, who com- 
prehended tropical malaria, knew him. A hand was try- 
ing to force capsules of quinine into his mouth, but he 
kept his teeth clenched. A moment of lucidity came to 
him. “It is no good like that,” he said, and then the in- 
superable cold rose over him. Adeline and Teresita! 
Adeline was winter, but Teresita burned him in a core of 
flame. That died away and left the ash of himself; at the 
slightest breath, the least disturbance, he would crumble 
greyly to nothing. He was like a swept room, an empty 
receptacle; he didn’t want to be filled again with the hard 
trivial objects, the stinging liquid, of life. Bradier wished 
that the strong cord of his vitality had been broken. He 
was reluctant to take up still again the heavy burden 
of names and facts, of responsibilities, fastened to him. 
Then he asked the nurse—a minute Japanese in dull blue 
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—how long his fever had lasted. It was five days ago, she 
told him, that he had come to the hospital. 


* 
*k *K 


Govett Bradier was as disturbed as, then, it was pos- 
sible at the close recurrences of fever; but Frazer gave his 
concern small heed—he would be very much freer from 
malaria, perhaps increasingly immune, when he had left 
Mexico. “And stay out of the tropics,” he added; “if it 
must be oil find it in a temperate climate. Your coming 
back at all was a piece of dangerous folly.” When he 
had gone Bradier lay indolently watching the nurse; she 
was as exact, as predictable, as an automatic figure wound 
and started upon a prescribed course. On the table be- 
side the bed were two telegrams; and, finally, he gathered 
enough energy, enough interest, to open them; they were 
both from Howard Withington. The first advised him to 
hold the cables to New York until Withington could 
search further into the Corew affair; and the second, sent 
four days later, informed Bradier that, with the concur- 
rence of the Ambassador, he was coming to Tampico to 
see him. He would arrive, he said, on the Wednesday 
following the date of the wire. That would be to-morrow. 
Bradier was totally indifferent; there was nothing, he felt 
certain, important that Withington could tell him. It 
would be largely official and wholly tiresome. But then 
the Secretary of the Embassy would be coming for in- 
formation . . . another occasion where Bradier must 
supply all the facts, the difficult truth. 

He was more tired of that than he could express; 
everyone kept bothering him with no regard for his 
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condition, what he wanted; and it was in his head to send 
word to Frazer that he’d see no one. At last Bradier 
realized that he must take some care of himself; he had 
a sense of fragility entirely new to him. He had told 
himself that his vitality was decreasing; but he hadn’t 
seriously believed it . . . until now. Here was the be- 
ginning of old age, the period of his failing. He would 
never again be the Govett Bradier of only the week be- 
fore: life went like that, slowly and then rapidly. He 
was more curious than depressed; he was so weak that 
he still regarded his physical being objectively, as though 
his mind were detached from it, lightly above it. What 
might happen to his body didn’t greatly concern him; he 
regarded it, in corded white silk pyjamas, with a kind of 
superiority. His thoughts were remote and unstable; 
they attached themselves definitely to nothing; they 
slipped easily, unconcerned, from event to event, from 
person to person; and as often retreated into a tranquil 
grey nothingness. 

In the morning a copy of the Tribune, which he invari- 
ably failed to read, was laid on his bed, always folded by 
the nurse in exactly the same way. Her fingers were 
hard, they might have been made of agile jointed brown 
wood, and she was surprisingly strong. Deleker came 
to see him in the afternoon, and it was obvious to Govett 
Bradier that he was uneasy, embarrassed. He talked 
about nothing at length. ‘What is in your thoughts?” 
Bradier demanded, after almost an hour. ‘There is 
something,” Deleker admitted; “I don’t know how you'll 
take it. I guess I might as well go on. It’s this—Mr. 
Lentz sent for me the other day and asked me how long 
still did I want to stay in Tampico. He said hadn’t I 
better go back to Chorreras; my place was there for me 
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if I wanted it. And, Mr. Bradier, I began to think: I 
know what you promised me and what you could do, but 
you’d be going out of Mexico—Mr. Lentz told me you 
swore you’d never come back. And men get forgotten 
very quick down here; and I want to be married. You 
know, the girl at the Cerro Azul laundry.” 

“Well, why not?” Bradier demanded fretfully. ‘He 
wanted me to go right away, and that would mean leav- 
ing you, do you see, while you might yet need me. Mr. 
Lentz offered me all my lapsed pay, and some more.” 
There was a short silence and then Govett Bradier asked 
if he had accepted. Deleker’s face turned red; then, de- 
fiantly, he admitted that he had taken Lentz’s offer. “I 
paid back what I had drawn from your account,” he 
proceeded. ‘‘And—and, Mr. Bradier, I’m going to the 
sea terminal to-morrow, early, on the Celia. Mr. Lentz 
said I could have the launch for my use.” Bradier re- 
peated, “Well, why not? You did your work very well 
indeed. That would keep you at Chorreras. Naturally, 
you won’t have Mr. Lentz to depend on.” This Deleker 
contradicted. ‘He undertook to watch out for my inter- 
est. It would continue to be the same as his, he told me 
confidentially.” Then Lentz had lied, Bradier replied 
baldly. But he had no wish to go further into that with 
Deleker, fundamentally a stupid and ultimately a pur- 
chasable man. Deleker, to put it as simply as possible, 
had left him for Lentz. An expensive move. Deleker, 
standing, spoke awkwardly, “Good-bye, Mr. Bradier. I 
am glad you’re better.” He added impetuously, “If it 
hadn’t been I was getting married I wouldn’t have done 
it.’ Bradier made a brief soundless acknowledgment 
and he left. He was of no moment. 

Deleker, viewed separately, was an inconsiderable 
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figure; but as a part of the general treachery of men he 
was not without significance. Perhaps short-sightedness 
was a fairer word—it described a state of less importance 
—than treachery. The majority still fatally resembled 
the inconsequential shifting of monkeys from casual 
branch to branch. They saw no further than the moment 
they were standing in. A sentence came without con- 
scious effort into his mind. The beauty of a fixed effort, 
a single determination. The rare thing, the priceless 
thing, he said to himself, was what could be depended on 
—fair steel and courage and unturning affection. He 
hadn’t particularly noticed this before; it was possible 
that it had only lately, when he was so near done with 
activity, grown valuable to him. When he was young he 
had longed for variety, change; fidelity, specially in affec- 
tion, had seemed a dull virtue then. Yet there he was 
doing himself less than justice—he realized with a quiet 
satisfaction that he had never been for sale. He had fol- 
lowed his own fancy and not the dictates of others. 
Bradier had left many an employment at no more than a 
vagrant wish, but he had left them, engaged in the new, 
completely. He had been called a great many hard 
names, but faithless hadn’t been among them. 

It appeared to him that his mental difficulties were 
growing a little clearer, his questioning was being simpli- 
fied. But just how he didn’t know. He fell into a doze, 
and when he woke again he was stronger. Light food, 
eggs and jellies, cool and cooling drinks! That affected 
him, too; it kept him placid and detached, in the attitude 
of a judge elevated on the bench above the coils of 
humanity. Decisions but not judgments. And the 
sentences were imposed by the natures of the guilty. 
However, it wasn’t a spectacle where justice reigned or 
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even triumphed: the pearls again, trampled. Presby 
Corew. However, if life were safe, justice exact—why, 
he realized, it wouldn’t be life, he couldn’t conceive of it. 
That as well, in a slightly different meaning, had occurred 
to him before. Existence bred its own necessities and 
rewards. The night enveloped him and the dawn brought 
him back to sentient being. He had always risen very 
early. His nurse, in dull immaculate blue, with fingers 
that resembled wood, a wooden smile, returned. Frazer 
approved of his recovery, his condition. A mild interest 
in existence pervaded him, which, he recognized, was 
caused by the impending arrival of Withington; Bradier 
would leave no doubt in his mind about who had actually 
killed Presby. The proofs wouldn’t be difficult to find. 
Before he left Mexico he’d be certain that his promise to 
himself, the crushing of George K. Lentz, would be ful- 
filled. It was necessary. He accepted that as a fact 
without heat; as involving problematic others rather than 
him. The excitements and resentment had died out of 
him. 

It had been three years since Bradier had seen Howard 
Withington, but he, anyhow, hadn’t changed; he seemed 
to always stay the same—a carefully dressed and 
distinguished-looking man who might easily, from his ap- 
pearance, have been the Ambassador himself. He looked, 
Bradier reflected, far more like an ambassador than most 
of the actual holders of that post; his manner and intelli- 
gence, the amounts of money he spent, were all adequate 
to his person; and why he had stayed no more than Third 
Secretary in Mexico City was a mystery, either romantic 
or political. His gladness at seeing Bradier once more 
was perfectly expressed; he glanced at the nurse, who left 
the room, closing the door, and sat by the bed. “I have 
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a great deal to tell you,” he began, fitting a cigarette into 
a cardboard and quill holder; “most of it has happened 
since you have been here; and, with you, I am not going 
to try and be discreet. We can dispense with that, luck- 
ily. But I am afraid, Bradier, some of it won’t please 
you. However, again, we both know how these things 
turn out. IfI tire youmake me stop. I'll simply go on: 

“Tt’s about your friend, George K. Lentz, of course; he 
has just been up to the Embassy, and we didn’t learn to 
love him. Not quite. He isn’t specially good against a 
Mexican background. In New York I suppose no one 
would notice him. And yet, he’s able. Damn it, he must 
be! JI mean on the shown results. For example, he has 
enormously improved his standing; he’s resigned from the 
Alianza Company to be made head of the new Pan-Kansas 
Corporation. It isn’t announced, yet, Bradier—what that 
is, who they are; but they are very strong, both in re- 
sources and influence, and new to oil. Oh, absolutely. 
They have begun building a Panuco terminal and—this 
will surprise you—they have bought the whole Tamiana 
tract from the Alianza interests. They were able, it ap- 
pears, to get a clear title. After all the delay.” Govett 
Bradier interrupted him. ‘Then that means they have 
bought the sea terminal at Chorreras and the other Ali- 
anza properties in the south field.” 

“That would be a natural deduction,’ Withington 
agreed, “but, as a matter of fact, it isn’t exactly correct. 
I believe they had intended, if possible, to take over the 
Chorreras plant, more for topping than anything else, 
but they gave it up, decided it wouldn’t pay. They are 
going to lay an independent pipeline to Tampico. They 
are moving about it admirably, but it’s my opinion the 
Pan-Kansas investment is coming in too late. A little, I 
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think.” To that extent, then, Bradier realized, Lentz 
had been successful; he had secured for himself what he 
wanted. He gazed silently at the wall beyond the foot 
of the bed, considering what Withington had told him. 
He was as much amazed at himself as he was at it—it 
appeared to touch him so slightly. Naturally he was 
interested; Bradier was even chagrined that Lentz had 
blundered into so much; but he wasn’t upset. What 
might have been called his own defeat had lost its power 
to hurt him. “He told us,” Withington went on, “that 
he was leaving for his new duties in the United States 
almost at once, so whatever he had gained wasn’t without 
its compensations here.” Bradier declared, “It means 
this—that the Alianza Company, rather than take up 
leases in the north field, will stop operating. I’m sure of 
that. I know the temper of the directors.” Withington 
agreed. “They won’t be of great importance, certainly; 
and that, Bradier, is why I advised you against forcing 
your cables; they wouldn’t have been read very at- 
tentively; even from you. And [’ll tell you why, if ’m 
right—they were opposed to the Pan-Kansas sale. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if they were largely aimed at Lentz 
himself. It wasn’t the time for that. Your Company 
would have done nothing to hurt its position there. You 
wouldn’t have had a show.” 

Govett Bradier recognized the truth in everything 
Withington had said; it was a complete reversal of all he 
had held, believed; but it was necessary for him to re- 
organize his knowledge. He saw that plainly. He 
hadn’t, for the last year or more, been close to the actual 
intentions of the Alianza Petroleum Corporation; he had 
continued in his old attitude, his belief in himself. That, 
it was now evident, had been a mistake. But it didn’t 
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greatly matter. Already he was a little tired of hearing 
about it. “Unfortunately,” Howard Withington added, 
“that is the pleasantest part of what I had to say. The 
rest is more personal; it’s why the Ambassador and I 
thought I had better see you. Privately, Bradier, this 
Lentz has been as determined to drag you down as he has 
been to elevate himself; and it looks as though he were 
successful again. His corporation is back of it, and they 
are persuading the Mexicans to see the situation with 
their eyes: 

“Tt’s that miserable Corew affair. I might as well 
be short about it: they are charging you with killing 
Presby Corew. Not yourself, God, no! It is supposed 
to be the result of your negotiations with General Rayon. 
They say you bought Rayon and had Corew shot in the 
hope it would bring about an intervention.” Bradier 
laughed. ‘Did they happen to mention who was paying 
me? Was it the Alianza Company?” No, he was told, 
they had been too wise for that. ‘You had become as- 
sociated with a group of independent and irresponsible 
operators. You were described—but you’ve heard this 
before—as more bandit than oil official.” Bradier 
couldn’t see how any of that was actually threatening. 
“T can show anyone in five minutes that the absolute 
reverse is true. I have a reputation in the United States 
as well as here.” 

“Tf the Alianza Company were involved, yes; but they 
are no longer a factor; they don’t want to be. They 
have no intention of blocking the Pan-Kansas interests; 
that would invite both a political and financial death. 
Besides that, they have other properties for sale, as you’ve 
indicated; and where would their likeliest market be? 
Why, this new activity. The Pan-Kansas Corporation 
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might simply be waiting for the Chorreras terminal at a 
better price.” But how, Bradier demanded, was he now 
implicated? The sale was consummated, Lentz appar- 
ently secure; what was to be gained by lying about him? 
Withington took a long envelope from an inner pocket. 
“There, in effect, are the charges,” he announced; “your 
hearing them like this is a mark of our esteem. It would 
seem that Corew stated within a week of his death you 
asked him to help you create a disturbance in the Vera 
Cruz field. You are supposed to have offered him a very 
considerable sum of money. He refused, of course; in 
fact he ordered you to leave the terminal; and then, after 
a rather nasty show of temper and prediction, you are 
reported as proceeding at once to Rayon; with whom, as 
it turned out, you had some success.” Bradier inquired: 
“If it isn’t too much to ask, since you have been so 
kind, where did this come from?” Withington studied 
him for a moment. “It is signed,” he said, at last, “by 
Mrs. Presby Corew. Copies of it were sent to America 
and to Mexico City. The Federal Government here, we 
know, is deliberating action. But that, in their usual 
manner, will need more than a week. It looks as 
though they’d arrest you; and that, with the Pan-Kansas 
influence in the North, would be the devil. I couldn’t 
tell you what a nightmare it would make for the Em- 
bassy.” Govett Bradier heard him only indefinitely: 
Vida had manufactured those incredible lies about him 
. and Presby. Presby! The one thing he had fought 

for was Presby Corew’s integrity, why—his sanity. Vida 
knew completely how he felt about him. She had struck 
at the one thing he had, out of all his life, held in appro- 
bation. Men in New York, in Washington, in Mexico 
City, would read it; believe it. Bradier felt the beat of 
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his heart rise, there was a keen pain at the back of his 
head. Everyone must be made to understand that it was 
a lie, he told himself; and then he realized that the 
charges, coming from Vida, were, for him, unanswerable. 


* 


“T never knew Presby Corew,’’ Howard Withington 
spoke deliberately; “but I met Mrs. Corew, at Islesboro, 
before she was married. I remember her as very at- 
tractive.” Then, “The worst of it is,” he cried, giving 
expression to Bradier’s thought, “that none of us can do 
anything about this.” He rapped the long envelope 
sharply against his hand. “We can guess a great deal, 
my dear Bradier; but we can’t act on any of our assump- 
tions. Absolutely not. It would get us nowhere. A hell 
of a situation! I mean when we consider who you are, 
what you have been in Mexico oil. A damned ugly knot. 
I wish you knew of some way it could be untied. And, 
after all, if you want to deny these—these fabrications, 
a great many of us would be back of you. And I am 
speaking for the Ambassador. More or less in his 
private capacity, unfortunately.” Govett Bradier said 
inattentively, “Nothing can be done.” 

“IT must admit that we haven’t done this entirely out 
of the goodness of our hearts,” Withington admitted; “we 
have had to consider ourselves, or rather our Government, 
a little. As I told you, there will probably be a strong 
movement to arrest you, and we don’t want that to come 
about. The truth is, it mustn’t. You would be horribly 
uncomfortable, and the danger wouldn’t be inconsider- 
able; aside from us. You ought to be in the United States 
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now—you realize how small and unimportant Mexican 
affairs are there. You’d be safe; in a rather commanding 
position, as a fact; and we’d be safe. The thing is that 
we are inviting you to leave, as quickly and quietly as 
possible. Frazer tells me it would be possible for you 
to go to-morrow, by steamer.” 

Govett Bradier gazed at him with a furrowed brow: 
Withington was begging him to slip out of Mexico as 
though he were a criminal, a fugitive from justice. To 
leave with the air, the manner, of disgrace. It was too 
preposterous. “I recognize how you feel,” the diplomatic 
persuasion went on; “but it’s the only advisable course. 
As it is you might be stopped to-morrow at the train, or at 
the Ward Line; we were hoping you could find a con- 
venient tanker . . . not one of the Alianza boats.” In 
a disgraceful manner; and yet nothing Withington had 
said was unreasonable; he hadn’t exaggerated the diffi- 
culties of the situation before them. And he had been 
extraordinarily pleasant. Bradier’s mind, however, es- 
caped from this and returned to Vida; he remembered dis- 
connected parts of what Soledad had told him in the 
Café Bolivar: Govett, you could never care for a girl, 
never. It’s yourself you can’t forget, the pride in your 
power ... and if a woman loves you it will be un- 
happiness. A woman in a different world . . . you will 
think she is different until the knife is in you. 

But that wasn’t quite exact, since he had appreciated 
how much Teresita resembled Vida, how much Vida— 
yes, by God!—was like Adeline. At the beginning Vida 
had been satirical about his late, his lame, attachment 
for Presby; he now saw that she fought against it with 
an increasing bitterness, as though in a premonition of 
where it was leading him. He saw at last that he couldn’t 
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have hoped to make Vida understand his final feeling 
about her: her perceptions, her processes of mind and 
her needs had no resemblance to his; it had been ridicu- 
lous to suppose that she’d listen to his abstractions, his 
confident egotism, where her heart, her life, were involved. 
Again he was inclined to forget her, dismiss her, for 
Presby; it wasn’t Vida, it wasn’t the vindictive spirit 
which had animated her retaliation, that disturbed him, 
but the form it had taken, the shadow cast over the 
memory of his masculine contact with Presby Corew. 
Yet she had been no more than adroit 

“As I’ve already said,” Withington broke into his re- 
flections, “I don’t want to tire you, and still I did, I had 
to. This was serious and immediate; and, Bradier, what 
do you think of it all? Have you decided on anything?” 
Another figure had entered his mind. “Withington,” he 
confessed, “I don’t know; I haven’t. There is some- 
thing else. You must excuse me—I can’t go into it with 
you, now. Don’t gather that I’m ungrateful, or entirely 
stupid. I agree with you about the necessity for my 
going; it’s humorous but plain. Could you, by any 
chance, stay in Tampico until to-morrow? It would be 
answered then. I am afraid that is the best I can prom- 
ise you.” 

Howard Withington rose. “There is nothing else to 
be done. Even apparently sick, in bed, you are a source 
of apprehension to me. It’s your reputation. And don’t 
for a minute confuse me with the authors of this.”’? He 
had returned to the long envelope. “I didn’t speak in 
the plural by accident; I imagine I can see something even 
back of Lentz, that had nothing to do with him, origin- 
ally.” Bradier’s expression was hard, uncommunicative. 
“T’ll come back in the morning, and I hope to see you 
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dressed for the sea and with your bags packed.” That, 
Bradier told himself, when Withington had gone, must be 
a vain wish. It was almost inevitable, settled, that he 
would stay in Mexico for a long and trying time—Vida’s 
place in his mind had been taken by George K. Lentz; 
a successful and for that reason dangerous Lentz; a Lentz 
whose career he had, in the present circumstance, com- 
mitted himself to stopping. 

This couldn’t be accomplished by exposing him in 
either Tampico or New York; with the transference of 
the Tamiana lease, the impending virtual withdrawing of 
the Alianza Company from active operations in Mexico, 
the movement of influence and practical sympathy would 
be toward the Pan-Kansas Corporation; even if he were 
patently right he would be regarded first as a nuisance and 
then a menace, a figure calling importunately out of the 
uncomfortable past. Only one way was open to him, but 
that was absolute. Bradier was struck by the fact that 
he was quietly lying in a bed in Doctor Frazer’s hospital, 
recovering from an attack of tropical malaria and decid- 
ing on the death, to-morrow, of George K. Lentz. That 
was the sum of his position. He heard, in imagination, 
the report of the pistol shattering for ever his grey peace. 
But he owed it to Presby Corew. Bradier already hated 
the ugliness of the scene which would develop, probably 
in Lentz’s office—the shocked and hysterical secretary, 
the clerks piling in through all the doors, Lentz himself 
in a reddened sprawl. Yet against that he hadn’t the 
least hesitation in facing the fact of murder, not when it 
was Lentz. His mind was as cold as his nerves were 
steady. 

Bradier wished, actually, that he could have been more 
stirred, in a heat of anger, instead of a mere intellectual 
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determination to bring to an end Lentz’s filthy vulgarity 
of greed. He had become as impersonal as an execu- 
tioner. The nurse was bending over his bed, with a 
clinical thermometer; and, with the glass tube in his 
mouth, while she stood waiting for the reading, he re- 
flected that even she would be amazed, show some sign 
of feeling, at what was in his thoughts. His maturity, 
as it had begun, would end in violence, his death bring 
the same comments that had followed him in life—the 
story of his wilfully destructive temper; he would be 
condemned, for a while, in the future as in the past. He 
wondered if Lentz would suspect his purpose, make it 
difficult to see him. It might be better to meet him on 
the street, outside the Alianza offices, when, at eight 
o’clock, he arrived for his morning’s work. His resigna- 
tion wouldn’t have been accomplished yet. There must 
be no mistake. He thought of these considerations 
slowly, with reaches of blankness, weariness, between. 
The thermometer and the nurse had gone. When she re- 
turned it would be with his supper. He had a vision of 
George K. Lentz in the drawing-room with innumerable 
cushions . . . the oak casket in keeping with the other 
oak. 

A restlessness developed in Bradier, he was tired of 
lying in bed, and he decided to get up for supper. Folded 
in his brilliant silk dressing-gown he walked forward and 
back in his contracted room. He felt better, more phys- 
ically alert, than he had hoped; Bradier was conscious of 
the weakness leaving him. To-morrow he would be prac- 
tically recovered from the malaria. That was fortunate, 
for a certain amount of strength would be necessary to 
carry him through what must follow. There wasn’t much 
doubt about what that would be: he was indulging, under 
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the law, in the capital offence of premeditatd, unpro- 
voked murder. A disagreeable conclusion. Nothing, 
however, was to be served by dwelling on that. His 
supper arrived and he ate it with an increased satisfac- 
tion; he smoked a cigar. The tray was carried away, but 
the nurse, which was unusual, returned immediately. 
Someone had come to see him, she announced; she re- 
peated his name with a sharp lucidity, Mr. Lentz. 
Govett Bradier looked at her incredulously. “Mr. 
Lentz?” he repeated. He couldn’t believe that she was 
correct. It was absolutely inconceivable that Lentz had 
come there. “Perhaps to-morrow would be wiser,” the 
nurse suggested. He asked her to wait a moment. What 
did Lentz want? But that, so late, didn’t matter; a wave 
of coldness, like a chill, flowed over him, a swift numbing 
of hissenses. It retreated. ‘Bring him up to my room,” 
he directed. When she had gone he went to the bag 
that held his pistol, and, taking it from its holster, put it 
under the pillow on his bed. He was sorry for the neces- 
sity of disturbing Doctor Frazer’s other patients; but at 
any cost he was determined to meet his obligation. 
Lentz actually extended his hand, but it dropped before 
Govett Bradier’s steady interrogation. “I am surprised 
to see you up,” Lentz proceeded; “they had you danger- 
ously sick. I wanted to come before this, but there was 
no chance to get away. My affairs are very troublesome 
just now. And yet not that, either; I wouldn’t have 
them any different.” He spoke rapidly—he was out of 
breath after the single flight of stairs from the first floor. 
Lentz, really, looked badly; there were vermilion blots on 
his cheeks, the purple at his ears had deepened and spread. 
He found a chair, but Bradier continued to stand. “I 
came to see how you were and when you’d be out again.” 
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Bradier asked, “Why are you here, Lentz?” He repeated 
the reasons he had given. “And to tell you a little of 
what has been happening. Things haven’t been entirely 
unfortunate for me; let us say with you to the contrary. 
You made a mistake, Bradier; you did for a fact; you 
took the wrong turn.” 

It was then that Bradier understood his purpose: 
Lentz’s vanity had betrayed him once more; he couldn’t 
resist the impulse to impress him, to patronize and 
threaten him with his success. He wanted Bradier to 
know how wise, how implacable and powerful, George K. 
Lentz was. He wanted to make a full return for all that 
Bradier had expressed in his office. “I haven’t said much 
to you,” he continued; “I managed to ignore what you 
called me, because that was the way I operated, the sys- 
tem I believed in. And it seems, from the result, that I 
was correct. How correct you haven’t yet found out. I 
don’t doubt, though, that you’ll have an opportunity. As 
you sow, Bradier, as you sow. If you remember, you 
quoted the Bible at me; and I waited . . . until I could 
answer you.” Lentz had on a grey suit with black low 
shoes and black silk socks, a starched collar and a tie in 
subdued rich brocade; he wore a pearl pin and a ring with 
a seal of jade. His tightly fitted waistcoat had a pocket, 
and there was a fine handkerchief, over his left breast. 

“There is a great deal I am tempted to tell you,” Lentz 
asserted; “and most of it as a lesson. I am leaving the 
Alianza Corporation.” At this announcement he waited, 
evidently expecting some mark of surprise. When that 
failed he grew perceptibly petulant. “I am going into a 
much wider field. A great future. The Alianza Com- 
pany isn’t as important as most people think. I saw two 
or three years ago—after I had been urged to enter—that 
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it wasn’t well run. It was limited by antiquated methods 
and an unwise choice of men, particularly in Mexico. I 
did the best I could, but I was obliged to withdraw. 
There was a justice I owed myself. And now, Bradier, I 
am afraid that place on Long Island is going to be a 
reality. I can’t see what will prevent it; and I’ll have 
to be met at the station. You'll admit that. But by a 
Belgian car. I think you said English. The predictions 
you made, as it turns out, would have been more appro- 
priate to yourself. But you have that yet to find out.” 
He took a long dark cigar from a case of burnished 
scarlet morocco leather stamped with a net of gold-leaf, 
and, as he lighted it, Bradier thought, you will never 
reach the end. “TI’ll confide this to you,” Lentz obviously 
couldn’t resist saying, “that the corporation of which I 
am now the head owns the Tamiana tract. I shouldn’t 
have to add names. And, with Rayon dead, the south 
field will be practically clear of bandits. With Rayon 
dead and you restrained.” Bradier admitted, “It never 
occurred to me that you might have had General Ray6én 
killed too. But, then, why not? He wasn’t worth any- 
thing to you with the Tamiana lease secure and it was 
slightly dangerous to have him around.” Lentz was can- 
did. ‘As a matter of fact I didn’t; it was a piece of luck. 
Nobody knows better than you that producing oil down 
here has bred a local ethics of its own. And once or 
twice, Bradier, I have had to take advantage of it. But 
I never liked it, it was forced on me; by you, among 
others. I am getting away from it; nothing like that in 
New York; I am a believer in the dignity of the law.” 
“T’m not, Lentz,’ Govett Bradier told him; “I suppose 
I lived too long with the local ethics you spoke of. I 
have grown to be a local tradition and it doesn’t trouble 
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me. Not much. I was told that the Pan-Kansas Com- 
pany was powerful, but, if they have put you at the head, 
it is hard to credit. God damn it, when you came here 
you expected to find me practically helpless, in bed; but 
when you saw I was up you were almost discouraged. 
You didn’t know whether you’d say what you came for or 
not. You took a chance, though, with so much behind 
you. But if you look around you won’t see any of your 
corporation lawyers or murderers, Lentz. I’m the only 
other disreputable character present. And you'll admit 
I am no help to you.” Lentz rose; with an effort at un- 
concern he moved toward the door. Govett Bradier 
stepped quickly in his way, the pistol in his hand. When 
Lentz caught sight of the flat black weapon an instanta- 
neous and shocking change swept over him: he turned as 
white as the plaster wall, the blots on his face were green, 
and he fell forward, knocking a chair across the floor, in a 
faint. 

Bradier thought he had died of fright; but that, he 
recognized at once, hadn’t conveniently happened. Al- 
ready he showed signs of reviving, there was a twitching 
of his eyelids, and one hand shut convulsively. Govett 
Bradier was at a loss—should he shoot him as he lay on 
the floor or wait until he had further recovered? The 
thought of either had suddenly grown revolting. He 
couldn’t, the truth was, shoot into the quivering and 
nauseous flesh below him. He suspected that Lentz was 
more conscious than he pretended; with a violent gesture 
he shoved his pistol back under the pillow. “Get up,” he 
ordered the man on the floor, brutally. “You are not 
shot. And of all the damned pitiable failures alive I’m 
the worst.”” George K. Lentz turned and rose far enough 
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to rest on an elbow. “For God’s sake,” his voice was a 
hoarse strained whisper, “don’t kill me, Bradier. I told 
you I was going to live differently. It—it isn’t good for 
me to get excited. Bradier, I promise you anything. I 
only want to get safely away.’ He rose further and 
weakly grasped at Bradier’s hands. ‘Please, please——” 
Govett Bradier backed away from him, away from the 
door, and Lentz mechanically picked up his hat and stick. 
“Qh, thank you,” he stammered. “I won’t ... you can 
depend on me.” Lentz was gone. 


* 
* * 


A heavy dejection stettled over Govett Bradier; all the 
incentives of life had vanished, ambition and love and 
hatred; the effort to breathe seemed vain. Under a table 
he saw the cigar that George K. Lentz had selected and 
lighted with such arrogant care; he hadn’t, as Bradier 
had expected, finished smoking it; and yet, as well, he 
had been wrong—Lentz was alive. Not, perhaps, at the 
present moment, as alive as usual; but he existed in de- 
fiance of Bradier’s resolution. His past resolution. Now 
he was totally, profoundly indifferent; his only feeling 
was a faint contempt for himself like a scarcely per- 
ceptible flavouring of bitter almonds. This was where 
thought, long consideration, had led him—to nothing. It 
was the negation of living. It was possible that at any 
moment, almost, Lentz would return with soldiers, have 
him dragged away; there was no one who could stop him; 
but probably that wouldn’t happen until morning: he had 
been badly shaken. Cowardice was, really, not an un- 
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natural trait; there were aspects of it which were more 
reasonable than courage; more sensible but not so engag- 
ing. The spectacle of Lentz on the floor, for example. 
Why, Bradier asked himself, hadn’t he shot him? It had 
something to do with the dignity of any absolute end; 
Lentz, grovelling, had been ineligible; and his own neces- 
sity had vanished. Suddenly there hadn’t been a suffi- 
cient reason for such a positive act. He had lost the 
sense of continuity between it and Presby’s death. One, 
at first, had seemed to be cried for, demanded, by the 
other; the killing of George K. Lentz inevitable to the 
harm he had wrought; he had been too subversive of hope 
to be allowed to stay alive. But all that, faced by the 
opportunity for its consummation, had broken down. 
Lentz himself, too, was in a wretched state; it was evi- 
dent that he wouldn’t long enjoy the material pleasures 
of his success; there were fingers tightening about his 
thick throat as deadly if not as immediate as a bullet. 

Yes, where once Vida and he and Corew and Lentz had 
appeared to be tied together by cords of the strongest 
common circumstances, now he saw that each had been 
essentially solitary, sunk in the depth of his own heart, 
each facing alone the insoluble mystery of unjustified 
gifts of perception and longing. All the rest, the others, 
were nothing but shadows; they were like moons and only 
bright in the reflection of a fixed personal illumination. 
Men took into their beings what was appropriate to them 
—girls and brandy and general ideas. Vida had struggled 
to take from him what was indispensable for her, and, 
in the pressure of his own need, finally he had resisted 
her. He had thought of Presby and himself merged in 
a tragic heat, as one; but the truth was that they only 
had a shared object, they had fought for the same end. 
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Their individualities had been overwhelmed by an identi- 
cal conception of what was greatly desirable, no—es- 
sential. 

It was morning, past ten, and he was packing. Howard 
Withington hadn’t yet appeared, but he would soon come. 
He’d be relieved, Bradier knew, to see how he was em- 
ployed. He was in complete agreement with the Em- 
bassy: any display of heroic combativeness or minor 
resentment would be worse than folly; his only course was 
to leave Mexico as quickly and as quietly as possible. 
Nobility in others was too dearly purchased at the price 
of comfort. He repeated this to Withington, and he 
smiled. ‘Well,” he replied, “I see my obligation made 
up of a part of each, of my responsibility to you and my 
sacred duty to myself. I try to keep them from colliding, 
Bradier, for, as you say, in a smash where my own interest 
was involved it would probably be pretty strong. But 
even at a cost to myself there might be occasions when I’d 
have to give way to you—keep you up for a little in a 
bad sea, for instance.” 

“Your seeing me there would be damned inconvenient,” 
Bradier returned. “Withington, why wouldn’t it better 
for you to turn away, pretend not to see me? You would 
prefer that to the other. Just go below, if you were on 
ship, and pour yourself out a drink . . . to my memory.” 
Withington couldn’t answer him; he was evidently puz- 
zled. Then he cried, “I can tell you—it’s the consuming 
need to set an example. The whole ship is going down 
anyhow; there is no question of just one in the water; and 
we have to make it easy as possible for a lot with us. 
Anything else, panic, oh, no, Bradier.” 

Since they were talking about ships, Govett Bradier 
proceeded, it was an appropriate time for him to admit 
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that he had telephoned to the office of the Huasteca Com- 
pany and discovered that they had a tank ship, the 
Grenfell, sailing late that afternoon. ‘William Severs 
couldn’t have been nicer; he said if I liked I was to con- 
sider the Grenfell my yacht. See here, Withington, after 
you had gone yesterday Lentz came to explain what a 
great man he had become, and I’m afraid I wasn’t as 
impressed as he would have liked. The truth is I was 
abrupt.” Howard Withington asked at once, “Did you 
try to kill him?” That was strange, Bradier confessed; 
such an idea had been at the back of his head, he had 
even found the pistol in his hand, but nothing had hap- 
pened. “Did he see it?” Bradier replied, “Conspicu- 
ously.”” Then he couldn’t stay at Doctor Frazer’s hos- 
pital, Withington declared. “It’s remarkable I found 
you here at all. If your bags are ready I am going to 
take you for a ride in my car, and I shouldn’t be surprised 
if we reached the Huasteca Terminal.” Bradier ob- 
jected. “It’s across the river and there are no bridges 
over the Panuco.”’ Withington said, “Lentz and you and 
a pistol! Did he remember to say his prayers?” 

“He didn’t, now that I think of it. As a matter of 
fact he tripped over a chair ee 

“You mean he tried to crawl under the bed.” 

“Withington, we had better do the situation justice— 
Lentz couldn’t crawl. He went into a swoon, a white 
swoon with green spots. I hope he will never do it in 
the board room of the Pan-Kansas Corporation. When 
he recovered he admitted to me that he didn’t like Mexico. 
The air of New York, it appeared, was purer. He said, 
too, that it wasn’t good for him to get excited.” With- 
ington, it developed, had called on Mrs. Corew. “It was 
partly official, and so she saw me. She was very calm 
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and I would have recognized her from memory. Bradier, 
_I sat so close to her that our knees almost touched and 
asked if she remembered her conversation with Corew 
about you in detail. The one of the charges. She said 
she did in every particular. She told me, too, that he had 
had a premonition of death, and she repeated the words. 
Vida, Govett Bradier may have me killed. She was look- 
ing quietly in my face, into my eyes. I asked her what 
she answered him. It was very feminine—she had al- 
ways warned him, she said, against you.” 

Bradier rang for a servant to carry down his bags; he 
stopped in Doctor Frazer’s office, and then went out to the 
waiting automobile. ‘You ought to have a parade of all 
Tampico following you,” Withington asserted; “the oil 
companies and the soldiers and everyone _in the Louisian 
and Bolivar cafés. With poi eee Bradier 
complained that he had forgotten t hinese and their 
strings of firecrackers. ‘Anybody would have believed 
Mrs. Corew,” Withington persisted. ‘I was glad I knew 
you so well. But then Lentz, somehow, forced her to 
write that paper. Perhaps she is lying to cover her hus- 
band. You would help her in that, Bradier. Could you 
give me a hint? I'd like to save her as much nuisance 
as possible.”” Govett Bradier said, slowly, “She was lying, 
about Presby. It was, to a very large degree, entirely my 
fault. I mean the entire thing. But not as it has been 
allowed to appear.” It was evident that, already, With- 
ington was interested in Vida. The most seductive 
woman imaginable. His hand pressed Bradier’s knee. 
“By God, you belong in a land with a gold currency. If 
you don’t mind, after all, I won’t go down the river to 
the Huasteca Terminal with you. Good-bye, Bradier, 
good-bye; and thank you for your confidence. I'll re- 
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spect it.” In another day, Bradier told himself, Howard 
Withington would be supporting Vida’s accusations. 
That, however, wasn’t wholly fair to Withington, who 
had shown him a very nice spirit . . . up to the moment 
when he was definitely, personally engaged in the events 
that had brought them together. 

It was quiet in William Severs’ house at the Panuco 
terminal of the Huasteca Company; Severs was still in 
Tampico; he would arrive, Mrs. Severs thought, about 
four; and, in the meanwhile, Bradier had begged her to 
continue her customary occupations. There was no evi- 
dence, in the room where he sat—his bags were piled in 
the hall—of Mexico; it was an interior with a polite 
charm that might have been anywhere. For a while he 
had amused himself with a minute chased silver box out 
of which a bird appeared for a brief song of surprising 
sweetness. It was an elaborate and delicate toy; the 
bird was made with an incredible fineness; and the pre- 
cision with which it worked soothed him. He knew of 
no other place where he could have a song for the mere 
pressure of his finger. 

Bradier’s thoughts returned to the irregular, the un- 
predictable, quality of life; it was the lack of order, he 
concluded, which gave to it its moments of beauty and 
melody—he had soon put aside the silver toy. Mrs. 
Severs finally came in and, at a corner of a wicker settee, 
her lap filled with a domestic sewing, she talked about 
William Severs, their child and the countless other facts 
of her married existence. She seemed to Bradier to be 
at once intelligent and happy, an unusual combination. 
Here, he decided, was an actual marriage: not too much 
had been lost and a great deal gained; an affair founded 
on many things beside ecstasy. But he doubted if it 
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would have ever been suitable for him, if it could have 
held him. Probably not. It wasn’t a condition equally 
appreciated by all men, or women, and he saw no need for 
everyone to adopt it. He hadn’t been capable, in a 
broken and violent life, of such stable affection; Bradier 
simply hadn’t been like that. At one time he had re- 
gretted this, wishing for an easy marriage, a constant 
love; but, with him, inconstant love, passion, had served 
well enough; very well indeed. 

He had missed Teresita, but that was because of his 
age; her necessity, her youth, had been too great for him. 
A continuity of love restrained the sweep of men’s lives; 
for Deleker this, perhaps, was fortunate. Well, let them 
keep the camps and terminals, the towns and cities, to- 
gether; let them form the communities of life; he early 
had turned to the insatiable tropics. ‘What were you 
thinking about, all that while?” Mrs. Severs asked. “I 
was at once admiring you and realizing how fortunate it 
was I had never married.” She told him serenely that, of 
course, he didn’t know what he was talking about. “You 
are almost hopeless now, but ten years ago, with the right 
woman.” He caught the gleam of her shining energetic 
needle. ‘There were so many who were right,” he re- 
plied, half-seriously. ‘Oh, you couldn’t decide that,” 
she explained, both keen and patient; “the girl would 
make up her mind for both of you.” She’d have grown 
tired of him in a year, he said. ‘Mrs. Severs, you are 
talking about marriage, but what about love? Or are 
they, can they be, the same?” ‘The announcement of 
lunch interrupted her answer; he wasn’t inclined to ask 
again. The answer, he thought, was they were not alike 
and could never be. Different states for different ends. 
“There are some men,” she resumed later, “that you can 
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make nothing of.” Mrs. Severs paused and he said that 
she had perfectly described him. “It wasn’t possible to 
make anything out of me.” 

“William admires you very much; and I’m certain 
women have liked you; but maybe you’re right. You 
have lost something, but not everything.” That was al- 
most exactly his own conclusion. Severs, who was a big 
man, with a smooth young-appearing face and the colour- 
ing of Presby Corew, in the same phrase apologized and 
admitted that Bradier ought to be on the Grenfell. 
“They are going to swing her out in the river.” He drove 
Govett Bradier in his car to the tank steamer and intro- 
duced him, in the shipping office, to the captain. “I only 
have to say to you that this is Mr. Bradier,”’ were his 
words; “‘to tell you to take special care of him would make 
you mad. You’d do that for your own pleasure. And, 
Hansell, Mr. Bradier is going directly aboard, do you 
understand? The truck is here with his things, I am 
going to speak to the Custom officer, and they can follow 
him. This is all more or less our own concern. I’m not 
even sure this is Mr. Bradier; now that I look at him 
again he is wonderfully like a chemist we are sending 
North. When you are in the Gulf of Mexico you may 
recognize him with more certainty.” 

Out on the river, in his cabin, Bradier could hear the 
shrill steam, the shouts and grinding of a steam lighter 
taking some ponderous structural iron from the forward 
deck of the Grenfell. A man on the lighter, in tense 
moments, broke into Italian; the chief mate, who was 
triumphantly English, answered with a heavy sarcasm. 
“How will I get along for wood if you take all those 
chocks? Can you bloody well tell me that? MHeave it 
back here on deck or I’ll come over the side. If I shut 
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my damned eyes for a minute in this stinking port my 
ship’s clear of everything. You’d tear out the iron 
stanchions.” Govett Bradier arranged his clothes for the 
voyage of a week; and then he lay down in his berth. 
Almost at once, he thought, the steward was at his door 
—it was time for supper. ‘“We’re dropping down the 
river, sir; soon we'll be outside.” Bradier declined sup- 
per and went out on the bridge. It was evening; there 
was a green light in the western sky; a star was bright- 
ening into visibility; ahead the Gulf reached smooth into 
a soft blue obscurity. There wasn’t a ripple on the 
water’s surface, not a stir of air. The steamer drew out 
between the jetties, the pilot boat took off the Mexican 
pilot. It was only a step or two from deck to deck. The 
land at Bradier’s back was no more than a low dark 
silhouette and a glimmer of lights, then a glimmer that 
sank under the broad motionless tide. 

There were swirls and streamers of phosphorescence 
along the ship’s side, a pale cold fire of life running 
through the black water. Life everywhere. Life and 
death. One was the complement, the completion, of the 
other. The ship’s bell struck eight and, diminished in 
volume, it was repeated on the forecastle. There was a 
dim flying, a high squealing, of gulls. He had gone, he 
had left Mexico; and with none of what he had come to 
do accomplished; he had lost Vida, and Presby was dead; 
Presby killed in the monte and George K. Lentz success- 
ful . . . for a little while yet. Lentz was a public and 
honoured figure in Mexico, and he, Govett Bradier, was 
leaving like a thief. He was a fugitive, an undesirable 
figure hurried away as secretly and quickly as possible. 

He stood, with his hands on the canvas-served rail of 
the upper bridge, gazing into the accomplished night. 
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“Like a criminal,” he said aloud. But his voice was 
peaceful; the term had no power to disturb him. The 
irony of his position was so surprising, that was all. The 
humour in it was unavoidable. Lentz was a power and 
he had been ignominiously thrown out. Threatened with 
arrest. Charged with bringing about Presby Corew’s 
death. Vida! He was glad to be superficially as well 
as vitally alone, watching the multiplication of the stars. 
There was a myriad of them, so many that they might 
have been a phosphorescence of the sky; a pale silver 
fire of life. Not one of them had any final or impressive 
importance, the immeasurable planets were only flashes of 
light. A million years, a million million, were no more 
than a year. For a moment he lost all sense of time and 
distance—he was close to the constellations of stars, he 
was among them; his duration was no longer or shorter 
than theirs. He had sunk into the luminous existence 
streaming away from the side of the tank ship, as small as 
any infinitesimsal living particle. A cooler air came up 
like a graceful welcoming presence; the ship’s bell struck, 
a single note dying away and caught up and dying again 
along the deck. It would be like that, at last—a succeed- 
ing immensity of silence. 


END 
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